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PREFACE. 



X HE Christian revelation well deserves the esteem 
of mankind on account of its intrinsic excellence : 

• 

nevertheless, the proper proof of its divine ori-> 
ginal is that miraculous tesdmony which was; = 
borne to those who first published it to the world, x 
But, unhappily for the interests of the Gospel, 
its most learned advocates have greatly impaired, 
if not destroyed, the force of thi^ testimony, by 
asserting the power of invisible beings, of different 
and opposite ^characters, to work .miracles. 

This opinion (than which scarce any has been 
more generally inculcated) has occasioned much 
perplexity to many sincere GhristidSis. When they 
survey the miracles of the Gos^^ they can scarce 
help feeling the force of the argument arising 
from them in favour of its divinity : but when 
they recur to their speculative opinions cwicem-- 
ing the power of evil spirits, their minds are in 
the same situation wiih that of the most learned 
of all the Jews*, when he confessed a suspicion 
Jhat all miracles may be wrought by the power 
of magic or incantation. 



* Maimonides, de Fund. Jjeg, c. vHi. sect 1. Compare 
the passage from Dr. Clarke, cited ch« \u ^eAU V\«^«^^« 
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IV PREFACE. 

What has served to perplex the friends of re- 
velation has emboldened others to reject it. From 
the earliest ages of Christianity, down to the 
present day, unbelievers have treated the argur 
mbnt from miracles (as it is commonly stated) 
not only as an improper means of conviction, but 
as an aflPront to their understandings. Celsus, 
(in a passage we shall have occasion to cite*,) 
not without an equail mixture of scorn and indig- 
nation, upbraids Christians with their absurdity, 
in'making vise of the same works to prove one 
pfersok to be i divine messenger, and to disgrace 
another as a magician and impostor. And a 
celebrated writer, still living, when arguing 
against those who allow the devil a power of 
performing miracles, and who f according to his 
cbnceptioh) after proving the doctrine by the mi-, 
riacle are reduced to prove the miracle by the 
doctrine, asks and resolves the following ques- 
tion : NoiVy tvhat is to be done in this case ? 
There is but one step to be taken, — to recur to 
reason, and leave miracles to themselves : better 
indeed had it been never to have had recourse to 
them, nor to have perplexed good sense with such 
a number of subtle distinctions ^. 

It may perhaps be said, " That could deists be 

* Ch. ii. sect. vi. p. 80. 

f RovLSstdn, in his Emilius, vol. ii*. p* 113. 
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persuaded of the truth of the Scripture miracles, 
they would not deny thdr divinity. ^^ But the 
same opinidn concerning the miraculous power 
of wicked spirits, which furnishes them with aA 
objection against the divinity of the miracles of 
Scripture, supplies- them with their strongest ar- 
. gument against their truth. For they cannot 
persuade themselves that God, when he sees fit 
to give proofe of his own extraordinary interpo- 
lation,^ will choose such as are deceitful or ambi* 
guous. And whatever their own sentiments may 
be with respect to the power of evil beings to 
work miracles, yet as long as they are taught to 
believe that the Scripture ascribe to them this 
power, they wiirthink themselves warranted by 
theScripture itself to reject or disregard its miracles: 
The more I reflect upon this subject, the mor^ 
fiilly am I convinced, that it is entirely owing t6 
the natural impression which miracles make up- 
on the human mind, and not to those specul 
lative opinions which have been most commorily 
entertained concerning them, that Christianity 
has maintained its ground in the world. And to 
these natural impressions we might safely trust thS 
cause of revelation, were they not liable to be 
effaced by the power of superstition, ^nd the 
sophistry of science falsely so called. Ih btncir 
instai?ces^ as well as in this, the tv^lMt^l ^^XS^ ti\ 

^"r-H -V^-^- .y^A? :. ..... ^ ■:-.- 
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VI PREFACE. 

mankind may be in some measure subdued by the 
force of opposite principles. And whenever this 
is the case, it becomes necessary to show that 
those principles are ill founded. 

What is attempted in the following sheets, is, 
to refute those principles of daemonism, which 
have done so much discredit to the argument 
drawn from miracles in favour of the .Jewish and 
Christian revelations. Without entering into an 
examination of the peculiar nature and circum- 
stances of the Scripture miracles, I consider only 
the gerteral questtQUy Whether miracles are, in 
themselves^ evidenc<^s of a divine interposition, 
and consequently (when properly applied) certain 
proofs of the divine original of a supernatui'al 
revelation ? Nor is it merely the credit of reve- 
lation that is concerned in this question ; but the 
honour also of the general administration of di- 
vine providence, and the common interests of 
piety and virtue. And one would imagine that 
all men would wish to see the affirmative of this 
question fully proved ; for what can contribute 
more to our happiness, than the belief that the 
world is under the government of God alone ; 
and that no created spirits, much less such as 
oppose his benevolent and wise designs, can dis- 
turb that course and order of things which he ha^* 
established ? With respect to the friends of reve- 
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ladcHiy there is this additional reason to dispose 
them in favour of this principle^ that they must 
allow, that (at least) it facilitates the proof of re- 
velation, and reduces it within a narrow compass ; 
leaving them only the easy task of proving the 
druth of the miracles of the Gospel, in order tO' 
their fully establishing its divine original. 

Notwithstanding many recommendadons of 
this principle, I am sensible it must meet with 
opposition from the prejudices of mankind, which 
insensibly bias even upright inquirers after truth; 
Many are ready to acknowledge, that an opinion 
28 not therefore false because it contradicts re<- 
ceived nodons ; and yet but few are duly sensible, 
how exceeding difEcult it is to get rid of false 
opinbns early entertained, constantly inculcated^ 
and stamped with the authority of those who are 
most respected for their learning and abilities!. 
Habits have as great an influence over the judge- 
ments as over the actions of mankind. 

ITie subject before us certainly deserves an im^ 
pardal and attentive examinadon. And though 
the maimer in which it is here handled may be 
liable to several objections, yet the author hopes 
for some indulgence from those who are ac- 
quainted with the difficulties with which the sub- 
ject was embarrassed, and consider the compas$v 
necessary tp be taken in treating it. Que ob^c- 
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tion it may be proper here to obviate, viz. " that 
by maintaining that miracles, if they are hot works 
peciiliar to God, form no conclusive proof of a 
divine revelation, I give an advantage to infide- 
lity." To persons accustomed to follow truth 
wherever it leads, «uch language vrill seem rather 
to require a rebuke than to deserve an answer. 
It is not the language of probity, but of policy, 
which has ever discouraged all inquiries after truth, 
and still continues to stop its progress in the world. 
This language betrays an unworthy suspicion of 
the Christian revelation, which, nobly conscious 
of the validity of its^ credentials, demands a ri^ 
gorous examination, ^id must in the end be a 
gainer by it. If the tenets advanced in the fol- 
lowing sheets are false, it is fit they should be 
detected ; and if they are true, we may em- 
brace them with safety ; because truth will be al- 
I ways found consistent with itself. It is not how- 
■ ever the doctrine which we assert, that gives 
advaritstge to infidelity, but that which we oppose, 
viz. '* the power of other beings besides God to 
. work miracles, even in opposition to heaven.*^ 
While this principle is maintained, and maintained 
upon the credit of those very Scriptures whose 
authority it subverts; unbelievers, if we may 
judge by the experience of near two thousand 
years, mW always reject the evidence <Df miracles 
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as inconclusive. If they are to be convinced, it 
must be done, I apprehend, in the method here 
attempted, by showing them that this principle 
is as contrary to the sense of revelation as it is to 
the genuine dictates of reason-^ and consequently 
that miracles, being appropriate to God, consti- 
tute a certain proof of a^divine mission, and are 
the niost proper means of confirming and propOp 
gatmg a new . revelation. . . •; ♦^ ♦'q 

I will of^tlj add* that it was never, more neoasr 
sary to do justice to revdation on this subjecttfaaa^ 
in the presient age, which is every day niakifig 
such quick advances in the khowledge df lilitil)^.*'' 
For hereby we are daily furnished with new ptbdfi^ 
that m the system of nature there is ho cbijibat 
of opposite powers ; that all the .pjirts of whifh 
that sytem is composed, though infinitely varioji|i^. 
act by uniform laws, apd 'Conspire together. ifi: 
carrying hdq the same dcistgn ; aUd coasequenUyi 
that they are under the ton^taiit directkm of <Oni^*' 
almighty' tulbh "Will not thfe pfqmfic^s^ ' 6f tiiii** 
believers therfefore tfi ev^iy day incr^irihg, WiXi^ 
men misrepresent revelation as teaching the con**- 
trary doctrine ? . , ... 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



. . ' TO THE 



SECOND EDITION. 



Xhb Editor of this work flatters himself that the 
present edition will be found correctly printed from a 
copy of that impression which passed under the su- 
periatendance of the author in the year 1771. 

- To Jtbe great. care and attention of the printer he is 
inuch indebted for that accuracy which he trusts will 
be- found, through the whole volume^ and which in 
viery heavy notes^ wjth frequent quotations in several 
dead lianguages, is not easily attained. 

^'EViery page of tbie new edition has been compared 
wft^ the old, and the proper references made in the 
tjtble of contents, which, in fact, is a sort of index 
to- the volume. A new index is now also added of 
all t\kt passages of Scripture explained or ceferrcd'to 
in 4|xe course of the work^ which it is presumed will 
b^ foupd highly ^3ef^l to the theological stvident. 

hi. 

Gloccster Place, 
Jan* 1, 180^. 
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• - the 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

Xjefore we inquire whether miracles are the peculiar 
works of God, and in themselves proper evidences of 
a divine interposition, and consequently of a super- 
natural revelation, it will be necessary to prepare the 
way by several preliminary considerations. I shall 
begin with 

SECTION I. 

Explaining the nature of miracles. 

That the visible world is governed bwstated generd 
rules, commonly called the laws of nature; or that 
there is an order of causes and effects established ia 
every part of the system of nature, so far as it falls 
under our observation, is a point which none can con- 
trovert. Effects produced by the regular operation 
^ U .' • « B ^^ 
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of the laws of nature, or that are conforaiable to its 
established course, are called natural. Effects contra- 
ry to this settled constitution and course of things I 
esteem miraculous. Were the constant motion of the 
planets to be suspended, or a dead man to return to life, 
each of these would be a miracle, because repugnant 
to those general rules by which this world is governed 
at all other times. 

All miracles presuppose an established system of 
nature, within the limits of which they operate, and 
with the order of which they disagree. The creation 
of the world at first, therefore, though an immediate 
effect of divine omnipotence, would not come under 
this denomination. It was different from, but not 
contrary to, that course of nature which had not hi- 
therto taken place. And miracles may be said to di^- 
-agree with, or to be contrary to, the general rules 
aqd order of the natural system, not only when they 
chqnge the former qualities of any of the constituent 
parts of nature, (as when water, for example, is con- 
verted into wine ;) or when they control their usual 
operation and effects, (as when fire, without losing 
its properties, does not burn combustible materials; 
or a river is divided in its course, the water still pre- 
serving its gravity ^) but also when they supersede (as 
they always do ) the usual operation of natural causes. 
For effects produced in the pre-established system of 
nature, without the assistance of natural causes, are 
manifest variations from, or contradictions to, the 
order and usual course of things in that system. That 
-a man should be enabled to speak a new language, 

^hich 
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which he never learnt in a natural way^ and that his 
body should be supported without food, are events evi- 
dently contrary to the ordinary course of things, and 
to that constitution of divine providence which renders 
mankind dependent upon their own study and applica- 
tion for the knowledge of languages, and upon food for 
sustenance. We do not affirm that miracles do univer- 
sally or necessarily imply a proper suspension of the laws 
of the natural world, so as that they should cease to pro- 
duce their usual effects : the human mind may receive 
new knowledge in a supernatural manner, without any 
suspension of its present powers. Nevertheless, the 
supernatural communication of new knowledge to the 
human mind is contrary to the general rules by which 
the human system is governed, or to that connexion 
which God has established between our acquisition of 
knowledge and the proper exercise of our rational 
faculties. , 
To this account of miracles it has been objected^ 
1 sty " That miracles may be performed where there 
is no disagreement with any law of nature, nor any 
variation from its established course : because many 
things which exceed the power of man may be per- 
formed by superior beings/* This objection has been 
illustrated and supported in the following manner: 
^^ A spirit may have a natural power of lifting up a 
stone from the earth: and therefore^ if he does so^ there 
is no law of nature contradicted, any more than when 
aman lifts it up. Were a man to walk upon the 
water, upheld by some invisible power, the law of 

B 2 grayitation 
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gravitation would no njore be violated or suspended 
than if he was upheld by some visible power , What 
departure is there from the laws and constitution of 
the universe, when a disease is cured by a superior 
being, any more than when it is cured by the force 
of some powerful medicine ; unless there be a law of 
nature or constitution of the universe forbidding the 
occasional interposition of superior beings in this 
lower world ? a point which ought not to be taken for 
granted, and assumed into the definition of miracles." 
In answer to this objection, we may observe, that 
it is built on a misapprehension of what T here intend 
by the laws of nature. For though the word nature 
may be sometimes used for the whole compass of ex- 
istence, created and uncreated, (iu which sense of the 
word no effect can ever be produced contrary to the 
laws of nature, that is, to the natural powers of all 
orders of existence ;) yet this is not the most common 
acceptation of the word, nor that in which it is here 
used. Neither do I apply this term to the constitution 
of the universe, and comprehend under it the invisible 
worlds, and those superior beings that inhabit them. 
By the laws of nature I here mean those rules by which 
the' visible world is statedly governed, or the ordinary 
course of events in it, as fixed and ascertained by 
observation and experience ; and particularly the order 
of that system to which we belong*. Now, accord- 
ing 

• Thus, for example, that there is a force impressed upon all 
bodiesi whereby they mutually attract or tend towards each other, 

according 
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ing to the usual course of events in this system, a 
stone which lies upon the ground will rest there till it 
is removed by some corporeal force superior to that by 
which it gravitates towards the earth : all bodies spe- 
cifically hea.vier than water will sink in it, when no 
bodily substance interposes to prevent it: and thediseases 
of our animal frame will continue, till the constitution, 
either by its own efforts or by the assistance of material 
causes, returns to its original state. And therefore 
there is a real transgression of these several laws of 
matter and motion, when a stone is raised up in the 



according to the quantity of matter they contain, and in a certa'n 
proportion to their distances: that every body perseveres in inw 
tame state, either of rest or uniform rectilinear motion, except m> 
far as it it compelled to chsn^e that state by some foreign force : 
that the chinge of motion is ever proportioned to the moving force 
'whereby it is effected, and in the direction of the right line wherein 
that force is impressed : and that the actions of two bodies on one 
another are always mutually equal, and directed contrary ways: 
these are laws of nature, or general rules observed by natural bo^ 
dies in their actions nn one another, and in all the changes which 
befall them in their natural slate. It may be said that the general 
laws of nature denote only the phtcnomena or objects of nature. 
To me they seem to express somewhat more, viz. that the phaeno- 
mena are connected together in a certain order, and succeed one 
another in an invariable train, according to some general rules fixed 
by divine wisdom. Nor does it appear that any part of the natural 
system (not even the smallest particle of matter, any more than the 
vast body of the sun or earth) is ever moved but according to these 
stated rules. The more nature is studied, and the better it is under* 
stood, the more reason have we to believe that its laws are strictly 
and inviolably observed. 

air. 
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air, or supported on the surface, of the water*, without 
the application of any corporeal force; or when a 
disease is cured without the assistance of the springs 
and powers belonging to the human frame^ or the ap- 
plication of anys suitable medicine. 

In affirming all miracles to be deviations from, or 
contradictions to, the laws and order established in all 
the parts of the creation which fall under human 
cognizance, it is not supposed, or taken for granted, 
that there is a law or constitution of the universe pre- 
venting the occasional interposition of all superior 
beings in this visible world for the purpose of working 
nuraeles. Whether there are a7?y, and, if any, ivkai 
other beings there are in the universe, who have a 
power of interposing for any such purpose, is left 
undetermined by our definition, and is the point which 
i to fall under future examination. All that our 
definition implies as a thing allowed is, that, as far 
as our observation reaches, there is an established dis- 
position and course of things, or that certain causes 
uniformly produce certain effects, according to fixed 
laws or rules. Every contradiction to this constitu- 
tion of the natural system, and the correspondent 
course of events in it, I call a miracle, by whatever 

♦ If in this and the foregoing instance the law of gravitation be 
not suspended, but only overcome by the interposition of some spi- 
ritual agent; yet on this supposition a real miracle is performed; 
because the operation and effects of the law of gravitation are con- 
trolled in a manner repugnant to the general rules by which the 
natural world is governed- 

spiritual 
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spiritual beiags it is apprehended to be effected, whe- 
ther created agents, or the creator himself. 

Those who have opposed this notion of miracles 
have not attended to ihe obvious distinction between 
the iisjial course of nature in this visible world, and 
ihe (supposed) natural poivers of invisible agents : and 
they will not allow that the former is changed^ if the 
effect produced does not exceed the latter. But 
suppose an angel to be as able to carry a man through 
the air, as a man is to carry a child in his arms; 
nevertheless the former would be contrary, and the 
latter conformable, to those general laws or rules of 
motion observed by bodies in our system in their 
actions on one another. And if no effect can be said 
to be repugnant to the course of nature, unless when 
it surpasses the natural power of the agent ; then, till 
the utmost power of the agent is known, it can never 
be determined whether the operation agrees with the 
course of nature or not. Nav* it would follow from 
this principle, that the course of nature can never be 
chanjred : for such a chauixe cannot be effected but 
by an agent who has power equal to the work ; and 
yet if the agent has power equal to the work, then 
the course of nature is not changed. On this prin- 
ciple, the course of nature cannot be changed by God 
himself, merely because he has a natural power of 
doing it. And yet who does not perceive, that his 
causing the sun to stand still for twenty-four hours, 
though it lies within the compass of his omnipotence> 
would be a variation from the order of nature, or the 
common course of events in the nattiral world ? 
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Qdly. As some will not allow that the order of na' 
ture is contradictedf so others deny that any miracle is 
performed, unless the action exceeds the utmost capa- 
cities of the agent. Accordingly they maintain* that 
the same action may be or not be miraculous, accord- 
ing to the different abilities of the performer. Were 
a man, say they, to stop the course of the heavenlv 
bodies,, which is above the reach of all the powers of 
his nature, this would be a miraculous operation : 
but were a superior being, who had power equal to such 
a work, to suspend the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
this would be no miracle at all. But this opinion is 
liable to many of the same difficulties with the other. 
For, from hence will it not follow, that, while the 
agent is unknown, it will be impossible to determine 
whether the operation is or is not miraculous ? and 
likewise that God himself can never work miracles, 
because he is naturally able to work them ? Nay, 
as, according to the former opinion, no law of nature 
can ever be superseded or controlled, so, according 
to the latter, no miracle can ever be performed; it 
being impossible that any action should exceed the 
power of the real agent. Every effect must necessarily 
have an adequate cause. An effect, therefore, which 
is beyond the ability of the person who produces it 
seems rather an absurdity than a miracle. 

Should it be alleged, " that what the man himself 
has no power of performing, he may do by the as- 
sistance of a superior being;" it would be easy to reply, 

* Dr. Chandler in particular, in his discourse Of the nature and 
use of miracles, p. 17, maintains this opinion, 

that 
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; this superior being is the only proper agent^ the 
k being accomplished by his power alone. When 
speak of a prophet as the performer of his miracles, 
tiing more is to be understdod by this popular 
^age, than that they take place agreeably to his 
aration^ and are designed as a testimony to his 
Mon. He is not, in strictness of speech, the proper 
It; the works are not done by him, but ybr him, 
hat invisible being who interposes in bis behalf, 
le works did not exceed his own ability, they 
d be no attestation to his character, nor proofs of 
interposition of any superior being whatever. 
I the same works would be equally miraculous, 
i they to be performed for any other purpose than 
of bearing testimony to a prophet, or even 
out his intervention. The resurrection of Christ, 
that of those who came out of their graves at the 
B time, though accomplished immediately by Gody 
5 as real miracles as if they had been effected, as 
y others were, at the voice or by the instrumentality 
an. When miracles are performed at the instance 
fith the intervention of man, this circumstance 
» to point out tlie relation they bear to him, not 
rove their being done by his power. The case 
tioned above, and which is framed with a view to 
f that a miracle is an operation beyond the ability 
e agent, seems very incapable of answering the 
ose. To stop the course of the celestial bodies is 
to be either supernatural or not, according as the 
t wants or possesses power equal to the work.. But 
could this (or any other) operation be performed. 

B 5 i Vj 
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by a power unequal to it ? It could be deemed mira- 
culous on no other account than its contrariety to the 
general course of nature. If it was performed at the 
. prayer of a prophet, this would better serve the pur- 
pose of attesting his character, but would make no 
alteration in the fiature of the work itself. 

Most writers, in defining a miracle, seem to place 
it, not in the effect produced^ but in tfie cause, or at 
least include the latter in th^ir definition. A mira" 
culotis effect y like every common appear ance, has its 
own proper specific nature, distinguishing it from all 
others of a different kind, saparale from the consi- 
deration of its cause. And it is the operation or effect 
alone, which is affirmed to be contrary to that esta- 
blished order and disposition of things commonly 
called the course of nature : the real invisible accent 
by whom the effect is produced, though he acts out 
of his usual sphere, exerts only his natural powers. 
The contrariety or conformity of the event itself to 
those laws by which this world is governed in the 
course of God's general providence, is that alone 
which denominates and constitutes it a proper mi- 
racle, or not. In this light, at least, the subject 
appears to me; though, considering the many dif- 
ferent views taicen of it by our ablest writers, it be- 
comes me to propose my sentiments upon it with a 
just deference to the judgement of others*. 

From 



• The greater part of our latest writers upon this tubject de- 
Ate miracles, efftKts unti^ual^ ahovt human jmocr^ and manifating th§ 
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From the account here given of miracles^ as ope* 
jations contrary to the course of nature^ the following^ 
conclusions are fairly deducible : i 

15^. No event, however unusual ot strange j how- 
ever wonderful d^vid unaccountable, can on these ac- 
counts alone be deemed miraculous^ or contrary to 

interposition of superior power. The following reasons prcrented 
me from adopting this definition: 1. The term unusual does not 
distinguish real miracles from many things which are not miracu* 
Ious» such as the rare and uncommon appearances and productions 
of nature. 2. Nor does the calling a miracle an effect above human 
power distinguish it from all other effects equally above human 
power, produced by superior beings when acting within their usual 
sphere, which for that reason cannot be miraculous. S. As this de£. 
nition comprehends many things which are not miraculous, and to 
which no persons apply the term ; so it excludes many things which 
are allowed by all to be proper miracles. For there seems to. be a 
diiSerence between effects above human power, or which argue a 
higher degree of power, and effects which argue a power barely 
different from human, and in no manner superior to it. If a stone of 
a pound weight were suspended in the air by an angely all would admit 
this to be a miracle. But does this argue a greater ]>ower than is ex- 
erted, when a stone of the same weight, or one 50 times heavier, is 
suspended by a man f To make a piece c^f iron to swim (a miracle 
ascribed to Elisha, 2 Kings vi. 6.) may not absolutely require more 
power than men exert every day in different methods, though it 
requires a power that does not belong to their nature. 4. Accord* 
ing to this definition, beasts and birds may work miracles ; for they 
do many things that are above the power of man. 5. This definition^ 
instead of describing miracles by the 7iatwre of the works themselves, 
describes them by their esuthor^ and tke degree of power supposed 
necessary to their performance. 6. Works which argue only a power 
more than human can be no absolute proofs of a divine interposition. 
7. The last part of the definition, manifesting the interposition of 4U- 
perior power, is superfluous. It is only saying, Effects t^ove human 
power must be produced by a power above iu 
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nature; since it may be only the less known or the 

iess common efiect of its . established laws and order. 

ft 

Comets, eclipses, monstrous births, prodigies, the 
peculiar properties of particular bodies, and all the rare 
appearances of nature, however they may raise men's 
wonder, especially in the, more ignorant ages of the 
world, are as regular effects of the laws of the natural 
world as any of those with which we are most familiar. 
Under certain circumstances the monster is nature's 
genuine issue ; and in the same circumstances there 
would always be the same kind of production*. 
Where nature proceeds regularly in her course, with- 
out being subject to any adventitious influence, there 
no miracle is performed. 

Qdly, In order to determine whether any operation 
be truly miraculous, it is not necessary to inquire into 
the powers of superior created intelligences, and to 
show how far they do or do not extend. Such in- 
quiries are wholly relative to the cause or author of 
miracles, and are of no use in settling their proper 
specific nature^ as deviations from or contradictions 
to the ordinary course of things. They do, indeed, 
necessarily argue the interposition of some spiritual 
agent, who is equal to such works ; but their nature is 
the same, whether that agent be God, or an angel, 
or an evil daemon. 

3dly. Before we can pronounce with certainty any 
effect to be a true miracle, it is necessary (and nothing 
more is necessary than) that the common course of 

• Wollaston's Religion of Nature, p. 151 ^ 7tb edition^ 8vo. 

nature 
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nature be in some degree first understood. In all 
those cases in which we are ignorant of nature, it is 
impossible to determine what is or is not a deviation 
from it, or to distinguish between miracles and na- 
tural effects. Even a real miracle cannot be admitted 
as such, or carry any conviction to those who are not 
assured that the event is contradictory to the course of 
nature. On the other hand, in all cases in which 
the course of nature is understood^ it will be easy to 
determine whether any particular event be contrary 
or conformable to it, that is, whether it be a real 
miracle*. Miracles therefore are not, what some I 
represent them, appeals to our ignorance; they sup- I 
pose some antecedent knowledge of nature; without 
which, it is owned, no proper judgement can be formed 
concerning ihem ; though, with it, their reality may 
be so apparent as to prevent all dispute or hesitation. 
Every sensible deviation from ^ or contradiction to, the 
known laws of nature must be an evident and incon^ 
testable miracle. 

4thly. Those who maintain that both miracles and 
the course of nature are equally the operation of the 
divine power, have not sufficient ground to assert, 
" that what distinguishes miracles from common 
events, is, that with regard to the former the influence 
of the divine power is obvious and sensible." For in 
both cases the influence (that is, the actual exertion 
or exercise) of the divine power is secret and invisi- 
ble ; and the evidence and effects of it may in both 
be alike sensible and obvious. Nor is it necessary that 

? Thii subject is pursued further, ch. i. sect. iii. 
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all miracles should answer this description^ but such 
only as are designed for the conviction oF mankind. 
The proper distinction, therefore, between the mira- 
culous and ordinary effects of the divine power con- 
sists in this^ that in the former case God acts accord- 
ing to general laws ^ in the latter, he departs from 
them. 



SECTION II. 



Miracles not impossille to the power of God, nor necessarily 
repugnant to our ideas of his wisdom and immutalility. 
Neither do they imply any inconsistency in the divine con* 
duct, or a defect or disturbance of the laws of nature. 

It would at best be a point of useless speculation, to 
inquire what purposes might be served by miracles, if, 
from the general nature of all such works, there arises 
a full proof against their existence. And such proof 
would arise, in case they were, what some represent 
them, absurd and impossible. 

But to deny the possibility of miracles, is to con- 
tradict a principle the most certain and evident of all 
the deductions of reason, allowed even by the adver- 
saries of supernatural revelation ; the being of a God. 
For, if there exists an all-perfect mind, who made 
and governs the world, his omnipotence is a cause 
adequate to these marvellous operations. Infinite 
power, though it does not extend to contradictions^ 
performs with ease whatever is possible in its nature* 
And so far are miraculous works from being impossi- 
ble. 
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blei that they are similar to- what we see actually 
effected in the common course of divine providence. 
I will endeavour to illustrate this by the following 
example : To cause water to be both water and wine 
at the same time, is a manifest absurdity and contra- 
diction, and therefore cannot be the object of any 
power : but to turn water into wine, or to change one 
liquid into another specifically different, is certainly 
within the reach of divine omnipotence; inasmuch as 
there is nothing contradictory in the idea of such trans- 
formation, and we observe continual changes of a 
like kind in many parts of the creation. Thus, the 
moisture of the earth, by a common but admirable 
operation in the natural world, is converted into the 
juice of the grape, and numberless other juices, dif- 
fering in kind from each other, according to the dif- 
ferent nature of the plant or tree which imbibes it. 

This observation might be extended further, and 
applied to other instances. Revelation is itself a mi- 
racle ; but wherefore should it be thought impossible 
with God ? To his inspiration we owe our understand- 
ings, with all their powers ; from him we derive the 
noble faculty of speech, by which we communicate 
our ideas to each other : and has the father of our spi* 
rits no access to them, no ability of imparting imme- 
diately and directly th« knowledge of his will, and of 
affording sufficient evidence of his own extraordinary 
presence and operation ? Is there any thing in this 
more inexplicable than in the common action of 
mind on body, or of body on mmd ? Will any as- 
sert that the almighty Author of our frame is unable 
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io repair the disorders of il ? that he, who with such 
exquisite skill formed the seeing eye and the hearing 
ear, cannot restore sight to the blind and hearing to 
the deaf? or thai it is impossible for him to raise the 
dead, who every year renews the face of nature, and 
revives the seed sown in the earth, and every day 
awakens mankind from the death of sleep to new life, 
in a manner as incomprehensible by us as the greatest 
miracle? He gave being to every^ living thing, to 
innumerable kinds of animals, and to a great diver- 
sity of rational creatures ; continually does he call 
into existence ten thousand new individuals : and is a 
second gift of life more difficult than the first ? The 
analogy between miracles and the common operations 
of God in the settled course of nature is a convincing 
demonstration of the possibility of the former. 

Nothing can lead men to controvert a point so ob- 
vious as this, but their not considering that the course 
of nature, which denotes only the stated laws by 
which the world is governed, is certainly the volun- 
tary appointment of God, if not the immediate ope- 
ration of his power. For, if it be admitted that na- 
ture is the operation ©r constitution of God, it can- 
not be denied that the power exerted in producing 
natural miy also produce preternatural effects 5 there 
being no other difference between them than this, that 
in the former case the operations are regular, uniform, 
constant; in the latter, occasional, uncommon, and 
out of the ordinary track of God's administration. 
Upon what grounds can it be concluded that God ia 
limited to a settled course of acting, and to the pre- 
sent 
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sent laws of nature ? Is he not a free agent ? Did he 
not act without the intervention of natural causes^ 
when he created the world at first, and settled the pre- 
sent constitution and course of things ? It must 
solely depend on the will of the Deiiy, in what man- 
ner he shall exercise his own power } whether in con- 
tinuing or controlling the course of nature, which is 
his own appointment; that is, whether he shall work 
miracles or not* Thus, for example, it is owing 
either to his original law, or immediate agency^ that 
the planets move round a centre, and keep in their 
respective orbits : but the same omnipotent hand 
which guides them in their present course could easily 
arrest them, or give theili a new direction. To deny 
this, is to deny that God is at liberty to act as he sees 
fit, that be has any power over his own creation, and 
laws which derive all their authority from bis Sove- 
reign will. The possibility of miracles, therefore, 
cannot reasonably be disputed by those who believe 
the existence of the all-perfect Divinity, the great 
Author and Lord of nature. And this is a principle 
which ought to be admitted, before we engage in 
inquiries into the. truth of any supposed discoveries 
of his will. For, if there be no God, it is obvious 
to all^ there can be no divine revelation *. 



* Miracles, indeed, which are the evidences of & supernatural 
revelation, may be useful to conviuce men of the existence and per- 
fections of the true God. NevertheWss, we find St. Paul, with 
perfect propriety, first instructing idolaters in this fundamental 
point, before he opened to them the peculiar doctrines of the 

Gospel. Acts xiv. 15, xvii. 22 — 31. 
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As miracles are not impossible to the power of God, 
so neither are they necessarily repugnant to our ideas ot 
his wisdom and immutability. Frequent miraculous 
interpositions might, indeed, argue a defect in those 
genera! laws by which the world is governed ; to the 
regular execution of which laws we owe our ideas of 
order and harmony, our rational expectations of suc- 
cess in all our undertakings, and our strongest con- 
victions of wise counsel in the frame and government 
of the universe *. And consequently it must appear 
highly improbable, that variations from those lawft 
should take place, unless upon some special and 
urgent occasions. Yet whoever reflects on the bound- 
less extent and duration of the divine government 
VfiW easily perceive, that nothing can be more absurd 
as well as arrogant, than for man, a creature whose 
faculties are so limited^ and who is but of yesterday, 
to presume to determine, that no fit occasion for ex- 
traordinary interposals can ever occur in that admi- 
nistration, the plan of which transcends his compre- 
hension. By what principles of reason can it be de- 
monstrated, that he who reigns from eternity to 
eternity never formed any designs, except such as may 
be accomplished by the present establishment and 
structure of the universe ? In the natural world new 
phasnomena have been observed ; new luminaries in 
the heavens have suddenly shone out, and as suddenly 
vanished. And notwithstanding the great apparent 
regularity with which the heavenly bodies perform 

* This argument is further illustrated below, ch. ii. sect. iii. 

their 
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their revolutions, yet those which belong to our 
system are subject to such disorders as may in a suc- 
cession of ages require redress from the immediate 
hand of its creator** And if the natural world may 
admit or demand extraordinary exertions of the divine 
power, much more may the morale because more 
liable to disorder y and at the same time capable of the 
most divine improvements. May not God then in- 
terpose in an extraordinary manner, to attest a divine 
mission, and communicate some important instruc- 
tion to his rational creatures, which they could not 
gather from the common operations of his providence ; 
or to raise them to a sublimer pitch of piety and virtue 
than they could otherwise attain ? If they are frail, and 
liable to fall into sin, and are, either as a check upon 
the exorbitance of passion, or on other accounts, 
wisely and justly subjected to all the miseries of a 
mortal state ; may not the divine Being erect a new 
dispensation to reform them from wickedness, to 
redeem them from death, and to advance them to a 
nobler state of existence ? Such occasional interposi- 
tions might be further serviceable, by obviating the 
inconveniences of governing by fixed and general 
laws. For extraordinary interpositions of the divine 

• •• While comets move in very eccentric orbs in all manner of 
positions, blind fate could never make all the planets move one 
and .the same way in orbs concentric ; some inconsiderable irregu" 
larities excepted, which may have arisen from the mutual actions 
of comets and planets upon one another; and which will be apt to 
increase till this system wants a reformation,^^ Sir /soac Newton's 
Optics, p. 378, 4th edition. 
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omnipotence in controlling the course of nature, 
besides answering the ends to which they are more 
immediately directed, are well adapted to banish from 
the world the notions of necessity and fate (which 
owe their rise to the uniformity and established order 
of the divine administration) ; to awaken, intelligent 
beings to a sense of their duty and dependence j and 
to give them a new conviction and a deeper impres- 
sion of God's governing power and justice. And if 
in such instances, and for such valuable purposes as 
these (and there may be many others of a similar kiiid 
far beyond the reach of our faculties), the Deity 
should diversify his operations ; would not such ope- 
rations display rather than obscure his wisdom, bene- 
volence, and other attributes ? It would be diiBcuIt 
to prove that God may not, in certain circuni8tance8| 
have greater reasons for varying from hi8 stated niles 
of acting than for adhering to them. And whenever 
this is the case, and the end proposed is proportion- 
able to the means of accomplishing it, the miracles 
arc worthy of a divine interposition. 

With regard to the immutability of God in parti- 
cular, that cannot be reproached or impeached on ac- 
count of occasional interpositions ; since they might 
be designed from the beginning, upon the foresight 
of a just occasion for them, and, instead of arguing 
any change in the Almighty, be only the execution, 
at the fore -appointed season, of his eternal and im- 
mutable councils. Nor is it by pursuing invariably 
the same methods of providence, but by constantly 
adaptmg them to every different occasion, that God 

displays 
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displays bis unalterable and impartial rcctitiule. It 
will not therefore follow from the supposition of God's 
miraculously interposing his power in some circum- 
stances, that he must necessarily do it in all others, 
however different ; because in the one case they may 
be expedient or necessary to answer the wise designs 
of providence, and not so in the other. 

Nor do miracles imply any inconsistency in the 
divine conduct, or any defect or disturbance of the 
laws of nature. When the Deity occasionally con- 
trol* or supersedes them, he' does not hereby contra- 
dict or defeat his intention in their first establish- 
ment : he proposes a design different from it, but not jL. 
inconsistent with it. The laws of nature, being the 
laws of God, are certainly perfect, that is, perfectly 
adapted to answer all the uses for which they are de- 
signed : but miracles derogate not from this perfection; 
because they aim at an end which the laws of nature 
were not intended to answer, and indeed could not 
possibly answer, the marking a special diving inter- 
position, and authorizing the mission of him at 
whose instance they are performed. Nor do occa- 
sional interpositions of the divine power disturb the 
order of nature in the common course of things. 
The operation of nature may be controlled in particu- 
lar instances, without affecting the general system— 
not to plead, that some miracles seem oi^y to super- 
sede the operation of natural causes, without' con- 
trolling it; or to produce new effects without the 
assistance of nature^ but without interrupting it in 
its usual course, . 
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There is nothing then in the general idea of miracles, 
considered as variations from the common course of 
nature, to furnish a certain universal proof against 
iheir existence ; and there is a power superior to na- 
ture, who is ever able, and who in certain circum* 
stances may see ample reason^ to overrule what heat 
first established. 



SECTION III. 

Of the different causes to which miracles have been ascribed. 
The point undertaken to be proved, is, that miracles are 
never tffected without a divine interposition. 

As some have asserted the impossibility of miracles, 
even to the power of God ; others, on the contrary, 
have represented them as works which may be perform- 
ed without any difficulty, either by a skilful applica- 
tion of the secret powers of nature, or by the assist- 
ance of invisible beings, who may be at liberty to 
produce such effects without the immediate order of 
the Lord of nature ; while there are some who, allow- 
ing their possibility, yet consider them as performable 
by God alone, or as the works of infinite power. 

15/. That miracles are not the effects of the hid- 
den properties of matter, the laws of motion^ and 
the art of man ; or, in other words, that they arc 
not owing to superior knowledge and skilful appli- 
cation of the secret powers of nature, a few words 
will be sufficient to evince. I readily grants what 
some so earnestly contend for, viz. *^ that we are not 

ii^c^atated 
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acquainted with all the powers of nature ; that many 
strange properties of matter are now discovered^ which 
were not, formerly known ; and therefore that there 
may be others equally surprising, yet undiscovered ; 
that some persons, having a greater knowledge of these 
properties than others, may, by a dexterous application 
of natural causes only, perform such things as would 
amaze ignorant spectators, and be by them too hastily 
mistaken for real mirac.es ; and ihat, since we cannot 
universally dttermine the bounds of another's know- 
ledge, it is/impossible to ascertain the limits of that 
power which in some degree increases with his know- 
ledge." All this may be safely admitted ; for, what- 
ever men may be able to do laith the assistance of 
natural causes, it is certain that they can do nothing 
without that assistance; and consequently cannot 
work miracles, which supersede the operation of 
natural causes *. Besides, though we do not know all 
the laws of nature, yet we are acquainted with many 
of them. It has been observed already f, that in order 
to determine what operations are miraculous, an an- 
tecedent knowledge of nature is requisite. And it is 
a just inference from hence, nor are we under any 
concern to deny it, that, inasmuch as our knowledge 
of nature is partial^ and we cannot universally deter- 
mine how far its powers may extend, it may be 
equally impossible for us to determine universally 
what operations are miraculous. But, on the other 
faaod^ our ignorance of nature is not total ; the com- 

♦ Sect. i. p. 2. • f Sect. j. p. 12. 
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mon course of it is in very many instances perfectly 
understood by all, by the illiterate as well as by the 
philosopher ; ibeir own observation aud experience 
imparting to them very clear and satisfactory in- 
struction concerning it 5 such as is most fully con* 
firmed by the observation and united testimony of 
others, in the several ages of the world. . In this 
knowledge of the laws of nature, all our reasonings, 
both in the sciences and in the conduct of human life, 
and all our ideas, are founded. Constant never-failing 
experience further instructs mankind in the uniformity 
and constancy of the laws of nature : it informs us, 
that although men may discover new properties of 
matter, and find that natural causes under a skilful 
direction are capable of producing very wonderful 
effects ; yet that they cannot subvert, control, or 
suspend any of the established laws of nature*. No 

change 

* Mr. Rousseau, who has lately revived the objection to miracles 
we are here considering, affirms, " that it might be in the power of 
one unknown law in certain cases to change the effects of such as 
were known.'* But what reason can this celebrated writer assign in 
support of this assertion ? Is it agreeable to our ideas of the divine 
wisdom, to suppose that there is a perfect contradiction between 
the different parts of the same system ? that, for example, the ope- 
ration of the known laws which regulate the motions of the heavenly 
bodies may be defeated hereafter by some other law yet unknown f 
Do the new discoveries which -are daily making in the history and 
operations of nature give any ground for such a suspicion ? And 
even supposing that, by the discovery of some law yet unknown, the 
effects of those already known might be defeated; this could not 
affect the credit of evident miracles, works seen and known to luper- 
eede the operation of all natural causes, and performed without their 

instru- 
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change in these fixed rules of the divine government 
can be effected by human power; , notwithstanding, 
in certain other respects^ human power may increase 
in proportion to our knowledge. From hence it will 
follow, that miracles, which are effects repugnant to 
the settled laws and course of nature, cannot possibly 
be produced by natural causes, though under the most 
skilful direction ; nor be otherwise accounted for than 
by allowing the interposition of some being superior 
to nature, and capable of controlling its established 
order. And in all cases in which the laws established 
in the natural world are understood, and the effects 
produced are contradictory to them, we may conclude 
that those effects are supernatural. In such cases the 
knowledge of the miracle is as easy and certain as that 

instrumentality. Were we to allow Mr. Rousseau, that, by a further 
acquaintance v/ith the powers of nature, men may hereafter be able 
to raise the dead, it would btill be a real and evident miracle to raise 
the de-id without the use and assistance of those poN-^crs of nalure. 
It has been said, " that what, in one age, has been deemed a miracle 
has been found in another, more enlightened by philosophy, to be 
produced by the powers of nature." This is not true with respect la 
the miracles of Scripture. There is not one fact there represented as 
k;:ir::CL:!.:«::, v.J.ich d:y€6 not :lill appear to be such^ notwithstanding 
all our improvements in natural kin^wledo^e. And how will the adver- 
saries of revelation account for this fact ? The Greek and Roman his- 
torians relate as prodigies many eventa now known to be perfectly 
natural^ while the writers of the Old and New Testament, who relate 
a greater number and variety of miracles, have not mentioned one 
but what appears to surpass the powers of nature now, as much as it" 
did formerly. I only add, that if the Scripture miracles are easily 
distinguished from natural events, it is of no moment to iqquire, how 
fftr ignorance or inconsideration may lead men in oth^r cases to mis« 
t^ke th« wonders of nature for real miracles. 

C ^t 
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of the laws. To heal all sorts of diseases^ even the 
most inveterate^ in an instant, and without the use of. 
natural remedies ; to perform these cures in number- 
less instances, without ever failing in any one, and 
upon persons absent as well as present ; all men must 
acknowledge that these things far surpass the bounds 
of human power. An uniform unvaried experience 
convinces us that they do not happen according to the 
settled constitution of nature, and that abare volition 
of the human mind cannot in any degree contribute 
towards their accomphshment. Nor indeed did any 
man, in any age or country of the world, ever lay 
claim to a natural and inherent power of performing 
them. 

Keal and incontestable miracles are easily distin- 
guished from the artifices of imposture, and from 
curious experiments in natural philosophy; which, 
however unaccountable they may appear to the igno- 
rant, can never be pronounced by them to be miracu- 
lous, because they do not know them to be deviations 
from the course of nature. Nay, from the visible 
natural means used in producing them, they have 
just reason to believe that they are the effects of the 
powers of nature. For these reasons, the motions of 
a crucifix, the pretended liquefaction of blood, cures 
gradually effected in the use of natural remedies, but 
ascribed to the intercession of saints, and the like 
juggles of popery, ought not to pass for miracles, 
even with those who cannot detect their imposture.: 
nor should the skill of an Archimedes in raising an 
immense weighty with the assistance of a machine 

which 
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which himself alone unilerstood^ be judged superna- 
taral, how surprising soever the effects of it might 
appear to one ignorant in mechanics : in this last <:^ase, 
the visible application of mechanical powers ; and iu 
the former, the strong suspicion of fraud arising from 
the circumstances of the facts, and the covered man- 
ner of performing them ; and in both cases an abso- 
lute ignorance, at least, whether the effects might 
not be produced by natural causes, should prevent 
any from pronouncing them miraculous : a scirtence 
which should be always founded on such a clear 
knowledge of nature, as enables us to determine with 
certainty, that the effect in question is a contradiction 
to its established course. 

II, There are many who admit that real miracles 
exceed the utmost power of natural causes and of 
mankind, who nevertheless do not ascribe them to 
God as their author. 

*^ There are or may he in the universe," it is al- 
leged, " invisible agents, placed in a higher order 
than men, and endowed with superior abilities, such 
as are equal to the greatest wonders ; and God may 
not see fit to restrain them from exercising those 
abilities. Miracles therefore are proofs only of the 
interposition of some superior beings, not of God mere 
than any other/* In this manner unbelievers argue, 
in order to discredit the evidence of the Jewish and 
Christian revelations. *' Were we to allow,^' say 
they, '^ the reality, of the miracles tO' which those 
revelations appeal, this alone would not establish their 
divine original; because the works might be per- 

c 2 iCk\^fl\^^ 
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formed by other powers lower than the divine." Nor 
is this the language only of the avowed adversaries of 
all supernatural revelation, but even of very many of 
its sincere and zealous advocates, not excepting those 
most distinguished by their learning and abilities, 
whose high reputation is sufficient to procure a general 
deference to all their opinions. Dr. Clarke* in par- 
ticular affirms, " that it is by no means possible for us 
to determine what degrees of power God may rea- 
sonably be supposed to have communicated to created 
beings, to subordinate intelligences, to good ov evil' 
angels.*' And *^ that (unless wc knew the limit of 
communicable and incommunicahle power) we can 
hardly affirm with any certainty, that any particular 
effect, how great or miraculous soever it may sfem to 
us, is beyond the power of all created beings in the 
universe to have produced." Without any desire to 
detract from the just merit of-thosc great writers who 
assert the power of superior beings, both good and 
^vil, to work miracles, wc shall freely and candidly 
examine the doctrine they advance ; th.-^n which none 
appears to me more groundless, or more dangerous* 
But before we enter on this examination it wiH be 
proper to observe, 

III. That those advocates of the Christian revcia* 
lion who reject this account of miracles, have gene- 
rally embraced another as hard to be maintained. They 
allow that spirits, both good and evily by <^ rhc greater 
f xtent of their intellectual abilities, may discover to 



• Vol, il. p. 697, folio edition. 
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men a great many secrets ; and that their subtlety, 
agility^ invisibility, and mighty force, may enable 
them to do most astonishing thirgs, and enable them 
also to assist men in performing many great and mar- 
vellous worksy such as are far beyond the reach of 
iuimah capacities ; while at the same time they main- 
lain that a real miracle cannot be performed by any 
power which is not strictly infinite^ or otherwise than 
by the immediate exertion o^ divine omnipotence,'* 

Though this scheme be designed to save the credit 
of real miracles, yet it can never answer this end, 
till the abettors of it enable us to distinguish between 
the great and marvellous works which created spirits 
may perform, and those which are peculiar to the 
Almighty, What purpose can if serve to call them by 
different 7zame5, while we are left in ignorance con- 
cerning their respective specific natures, and are liable 
to mistake the one for the other ? When the learned 
bishop Fleetwood allows *^ that spirits may perform 
iwost strange 4ind astonishing things , may convey men 
through the air, or throw a mcntntain two miles at a 
cast", because their natural powers may suffice for 
fluch purposes* :" in what, besides words, does he 
differ from those who allow them the ability of per- 
Ibrming real miracles ? If he will not call any effect at 
true miracle, which might be produced by the natural 
powers of created intelligences, we can never deler- 

* See p. 99, 100, 108, 109, 113, 114, of his most ingenious Essay 
.vpon Miracles ; to wliich the public is indebted for many excellent 
reflections upon this subject ; notwithstanding the dangerous con- 
cessions whicti he has here made to his adversaries. 
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mine what is truly miraculous, without first knowing 
the extent of the abilities of all created agents*. I{ 
they can remove a mountain^ who shall say that they 
cannot remove the earth from its orbit? And if they 
can go so far, why may they not remove the sun from 
its centre ? It can never be affirmed concerning this 
(nor perhaps concerning any other) miraculous effect, 
that it necessarily argues the highest possible degrees, 
or a strict infinity of power, such as cannot be ex- 
ceeded. Much less can it be proved, that no invisi- 
ble power which is not infinite could support a human 
body on the water, or raise it into the air 5 which 
nevertheless arc real and evident miracles, because 
contrary to the known and usual course of nature. 

" But evil spirits,*' it is said, ^^ have not only the 
power of working the like wonders which good spirits 
do, but also another which good spirits will never 
make use of; that is, by delusion and deceit to imi- 
tate those true miracles which none but God himself 
can really eflfect/' " The devil,*' it is said, ^' can 
deceive the senses of mankind, or place false appear-^ 
ances before them, so as to make them believe such 
works are really performed as exceed the power of all 
created agents." Those who hold this language do 
not duly consider, that such a deception of the human 
senses would be itself a miracle ; a miracle multiplied 
according to the number and different organs of the 
spectators; and which must have the same effect 
upon them, as if the work, however miraculous, was 

* CoQtnvy to what is proved* «ect. i. p. 12. 

truly 
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truly and really performed. For how could they dU 
stinguish, when an outward miracle is performed^ 
and when it is that their own sight only is altered ? 
Could they forbear doubting equally concerning all 
miracles^ nay, concerning all the objects of sense, if 
they once firmly believed that their senses, the only 
judges of them, were liable to be thus deceived? If 
the delusion of Satan consists, not in affecting the 
organs of sight, but in placing false appearances be« 
fore them, such as are perfect imitations of divine 
miracles 3 this is liable to the very same objections as 
the former. To be able to make things appear what 
they are noC^ and to impose upon the spectators he^ 
yond their capacity of detecting the cheat, would be 
equivalent to a power of performing the greatest mi* 
racles. 

Itwiynow, perhaps, be inquired, '^ If miracles are' 
neither the effects of natural causes, nor of superior 
created intelligences acting from themselves alone ; 
and if it cannot be proved that they do universally and 
necessarily require the exertion of infinite power, to 
what cause are they to be ascribed ?*' I answer. They 
are ad ways to be ascribed to a divine interposition : by 
which I mean, that they are never wrought but either 
immediately by God himself, or by such other beings 
as he commissions and empowers to perform them* 
Miracles may not require a degree of power absolutely 
incommunicable to any created agent ; and yet God 
may never actually communicate a miraculous power 
to any creature, or do it only where he directly autho- 
rizes its use. Now, whether God works the miracles 
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himself alone, or whether he enables and commissions 
others to work ihem, there is equally a divine inter- 
position. And in either case every purpose of religion 
will be secured : for whatever God authorizes and 
empowers another to do, is, in effect, done by God, 
and is as manifestly a declaration of his will as what 
he does immediately himself. He can no more au- 
thorize another to act, than he can himself act, in 
opposition to his own nature, or in confirmation of 
imposture. 

The point then which I shall undertake to establish 
is this, ^^ that miracles are the peculiar works of God, 
or such as can never be effected without a divine in^ 
terposiii&n," in the sense of the phrase already ex- 
plained. This point we shall endeavour in establish 
both by reason and revelation. And should we suc- 
ceed in this attempt, there will then be no difficulty 
in showing that miracles are in themselves certain 
proofs of the divinity of the mission and doctrine of 
the performer, and the most effectual methods of 
recommending him to the regard of mankind. 
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. CHAPTER II. 

Arguments from Reason, to prove that Miracles are 
never effected without a-'divine Interposition. 

Miracles, considered- as means of conviction, or as 
proofs of an extraoTdinary divine revelation, presup- 
pose an ability of judging whethcTj God be the author 
of them, and they can be fitly regarded as his imme- 
diate declaration and testimony in favour of their per- 
former. The appeal in this case is plainly made to 
no ijiral reason; which must first be satisfied with the 
evidence of any supernatural revelation, before we 
acknowledge its authority^ or submit to any of itfi- 
decisions. And therefore, before we examine the 
sense of ihe Jewish and Christian revelations, with 
regard to the author of miracles, we will consider 
Av hat may be advanced from Reason, to prove that 
they can never be pecformed without the immediate 
interposition of God* 

We shall begin with examining the idea wbicli 
season teaches us to form of superior cr.eated in tell i- 
gences; and in the next place -endeavour to' show, 
that the supposition of their power to >vork miracles 
is contrary to fact and experience ; and, lastly, point 
out some of the numerous absurdities which .would 
follow from their ppssessing a miraculous power^ 
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SECTION I. 

ne same arguments which prove the existence of superior 
created intelligences do much more strongly conclude agtdnst 
their acting out of their proper sphere. The objection from 
their spiritual and invisible nature answered* 

We are far from denying that there are in the uni- 
verse beings of a higher order than mankind, such as 
tiurpasA us £sur both in natural and moral excellencies^ 
All that we here undertake to shovtr is^ that reason Is 
so &r from clearly informing us of the power of any 
superior beings, besides God, to work miracles, that 
the best arguments it can employ, to prove the exist- 
ence of creatures of a higher order than man, do 
much more strongly prove that they can act only 
within a certain limited sphere. Those arguments are 
chiefly the two following : 

\st. From the diversity of creatures, and the gra^ 
dual ascent from the lowest to the highest order of 
existence, observable here on earth, it has been in- 
ferred, that the scale of beings is continued upwards 
above man, and that there are numberless species of 
creatures superior to him, as we know there are of 
fluch as are inferior to him. *' Is it not very unlikely,'* 
we are asked, '^ that the gradation of being should 
stop just at man, the lowest order of reasonable crea- 
tures ? Is the immense space between man and the 
Deity quite empty, at the same time that there is not 
the least chasm between man and nothing ?*' In an- 
swer to this reasoning*, I observe. 

First, 

* It h hardly necessary to take notice of the great impropriety 
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Firsts That it has not, perhaps, all that force in it 
wliich its haying been uncontroverted might lead us 
to suppose. We may allow, indeed, that the irifimie 
number of living beings with which the earth is 
stocked, affords ground to conclude, that the other 
regions of the universe are equally furnished with 
inhabitants adapted to their respective situations. We 
may allow further, that the gradation of being from 
lower to higher, which we observe in our system, fur- 
nishes a proof, that the like gradation obtains in other 
systems, and that their inhabitants differ from one 
another in degrees of excellence, and rise one above 
another in beautiful order. But whether they rise 
above lis in perfection, the argument from analogy 
alone, as I apprehei?d, cannot determine For that 
only enables us to judge, by God's manner of acting 
in one ciase, how he will act in another ; and of what 
we do not see and know of his ways, by what we do*. 
But all that we observe in the system to which we 
belong is an innumerable variety, and a gradation of 
beings. By the rule of analogy therefore some simi- 
lar oeconomy may take place in other systems, and 
they may contain numberless orders of creatures 
rising one above another till we<;ome to the highest? 
of them*. Beyond this the argument from ana- 
logy 

•there Would be in supposing that the c^asm between man and his 
Maker can possibly be filled up. Were the chain of intelligence 
<x>ntinued upwards from man, through as many orders of crea^ ed 
beings as you can imagine, yet the uppermost link of this chain 
would be at an infinite distance from the throne of God. 

* This may likewise serve as an antwcr to viothfir ob^ecdo^ 
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logy will not carry u«, supposing it to carry us So 
far*. 

Secondly, Let us however suppose that the scale of 
beings in our planet is a conclusive proof, not only of 
a like gradation of being elsewhere, but also of there - 
being in the universe creatures as much superior to 
man as man is to the meanest reptile : still the same 
kind of reasoning which proves there are such beings, 
proves at the same time that they have a certain 
limited sphere of action appointed them by God, 
Eor, how various soever the powers of different spe- 

From the cljse connexion between the different orders of beings in 
our system and their mutual dependence, it has been inferred by some, 
that we may be equally related to and dependent npon the inhabi* 
tantft of some other Bvstem. All that tkf argument from analogy 
proves, is, that in ^ach system of the universe the different orders 
of creatures are or may be dependent on each other ; but it does 
not prove that the inhabitants of one system have a dependence on 
those of another; for of this we have no example. Besides, if the 
argument from analogy proved a TruUuat dependence between the 
hihabitants of different systems, it would conclude as strongly in 
favour of the depeodcnce of the inhabitants of other systems upon 
us, as of our dependence upon them. There may be a relation 
between all those numberless worlds, and systems of worlds, of 
which the uni^serse is composed, as between various parts of one 
sUipendoiis whole-; but the point that still wants to be proved, is, 
that the inhabitants of other systems and worlds have more power 
over us than we have over them. 

* Those who have so often made use of the argpiment from ana- 
logy on the point in question, will perhaps have a less opinioa of 
its force, if they consider further, that in another view it militates 
against their own principles : for, were this argument conclusive, 
it would prove, that inasmuch as-our system is inhabited by corporeal 
intelligent creatures, other systems are so likewise ; and thus lead 
^ilwm to deny & world of fpiriu. 
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ctes of creatures here on earth may be, they are all 
under particular laws, and have bounds circumscribed 
to their activity, which they are not able to transgress. 
The rule of analogy teaches us to conclude the same 
concerning all other beings. If we may judge of the 
conduct of Providence in unknown instances, by 
those which fall under our observation, He who has 
set hounds to the sea, which it cannot pasSy and saifs 
to its proud waves. Hitherto shall ye come, but no 
further *, has bounded the power and fixed the state 
of all the creatures which he hath made, not except- 
ing these of the noblest order. And therefore what- 
ever their natural powers may be, and however freely 
they may be allowed to use them, ^bey are limited 
and determined to such purposes as God has appointed^ 
and cannot possibly be extended beyond the sphere 
assigned them by the Creator. And yet no sooner is 
it proved, (or thought to be so) that probably there 
are, in some portion ©f the universe, beings superior 
to man, than it seems to be taken for granted, that 
they have the liberty of an unbounded range over the 
whole creation, that their influence extends over this 
earthly globe in particular, and that they stand in the 
same relation to man, as man himself dot's to inferior 
creatures* But though there be a strict connexion 
between the different orders of creatures on this earth, 
who all belong to the same system, yet none of them 
have any possible communication from this lower 
world with the inhabitants of different systems.; none 
-of them are able to traverse the universe, or to pass 

• Job xzxviii. 11, 'Jercm, v. 21, 
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the bounds of their proper dwelling. And this must 
be the case in other systems^ supposing them to be 
regulated by the same laws which take place in our 
own. Their inhabitants may have larger capacities 
than mankind, and a wider province assigned them | 
and yet have no more power over us, than we have 
o\er them; they may have no communication with 
us, nor an> infiaeuce beyond the limits of their own 
globe. 

%dly. If we waive the argument from what is called 
the scale of bemg, and appeal to the unbounded 
power and goodness of God, or to the astonishing 
magnificence of the universe, in proof of the exist- 
«ice of creatures of a higher order than man ; still 
these arguments^ however conclusive; will not prove 
that they are not under the continual government and 
control of God, or that they have not all their pro- 
per department. For, not to allege that the power 
and goodness of God, though strictly infinite, and 
though they have (without doubt) displayed them- 
selves in the production of more noble orders of be* 
ings than mankind, are not, however, exerted to the 
utmost in every, or in any, single effect ; it is certain 
they are never exercised but under the direction of 
unerring wisdom, by which all things are framed in 
the most exact proportions : and as to the universe," 
it is no less distinguished by its perfect order and har- 
mony, than by its grandeur and extent. To what 
purpose then is it to plead, that we know not what 
degrees of power God may have communicated to 
t^reated beings ? Can it be shown that they are s«b- 
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ject to ao laws, that tfaeir influence is unconfiaedj and 
reaches to all the systems of the universe ? 

But it is the opinion of a justly celebrated writer*^ 
that to deny created spirits the natural power of 
working miracles is saying they have no power natu^ 
rally to do any thing at all. He had before explainedr 
his meaning more fully in the following terms f; 
Supposing (which is very nnreasonalle to supposej that 
ilie natural powers of the Itighest angels wer^ no 
greater than the naiupral powers of men : yet, since 
thereby an angel would be enabled to do all that invi^ 
sibly, which a man can do visibly ; he would, even 
on this supposition, be naturally able to do numberless^ 
things which we should esteem the greatest of mi* 
raclesX. Angels, according to this learned writer, 
could not be equal to men in dignity and power^ much 
less superior to them ; nor could they even possesa 

• Dr. Clarke's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 700, folio edition, or his Boyle*» 
I.ectures on the Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revelation, 
prop. 14th. t P- ^97. 

\ The doctor does not confine this reasoning^ to good angels, but 
extends it to evil ones, p. 699. ** If the devil has any natural power 
of doing any thing at all, even but so much as the meanest of men, 
and be not restrained by God from exercising that natural power, it 
it evident he will be able, by reason of his invisibility, to work 
true and real miracles" The ancients also^ as well as our learned 
moderns, built their opinion of the vast powers of daemons upon 
the subtlety and fineness of their make, and their spiritual nature, 
TertuUian in particular, after speaking of their power to inflict 
diseases upon men^s bocUes, and to ciuse a sudden distraction of soulp 
adds, ** Suppetit illis ad utramque substantiam hominis adeundam 
«ubtilitas et tcnuitas sua. Multum spiritalibus viribus licet ut invi- 
sibiles et insensibiles in effectu potius quam in acta suo apparcant." 
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any power at all; unless ihey are able to work mira^ 
cles upon this earthly globe : and nothing seems t0 
him more tjnreasonable, than to deny ^ngels the 
power df doing all which a man can do ; which alone, 
he acknowledges, would be equivalent to a power of 
performing the greatest miracles, on account of the 
invisible manner of their operation. This reasoning 
proceeds upon these two principles : that superior 
natures have the same sphere of action assigned them 
with those inferior to them ; and that they enjoy the 
very same powers and privileges. The former of these 
is destitute of proof, and the latter is coniradretcd by 
the wise order and oeconomy of Providence. Has- 
man the strength or swiftness of brute animals ? Can 
he fly in the air, or dive into the ocean ? How much 
soever man may excel the brutes, he has not the same 
organs and powers of action ; and his operations: 
uinst therefore be quite different from theirs. The 
same may be true of angels compared with men. 
Their capacities may be more noble than ours 5 and 
they may move in a much more exalted sphere, with- 
out being able to do every thing which man is capable 
of doing. 

• It is a poiitt that hitherto has rather been taken for- 
granted, than proved, that a power of n^ovhig mat- 
ter is essential to all spiritual beings. It is difficult to • 
discern any necessary connexion between their imma- 
teriality and a power over matter*- Jf they are not 

united!* 

* The late iugenious Dr. Isaac "Watts, in the 6th of his PAiVoso- 

phicaX Essays on various SutjcfitSf (p. '132, '1st edition, 8vo.) attempts 

JO show, that though the aUnighty spirit who called che-matertM- 
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united to such organized systems of inatter as the 
spirit of man is, upon what grounds shall we ascribe 
to them that capacity for human actions and enjoy- 
ments, which is the sole effect of our union to those 
particular systems of matter? As reasonably may we 
suppose that light and darkness dwell together, or that 
catises the most, opposite to eagh other should all pro- 
duce.the same effects, as that spiritual beings should 
have the same natural powers with corporeal ones. To 

universe into existence can put the several parts of it into motion as 
he pleases, no created spirit has any innate power in itself to move 
any part of matter; that the world of bodies and the world of minds 
ate so entirely different and separate in their whote nature, sub- 
stance, and special properties^ that they cannot possiUy liave any 
communication with each other, except by a particular appoint- 
ment of God. Spirits, being void of all solidity, cannot move mat- 
ter by impulse^ because there can be no contact. Nor can they 
(without a divine commission) excite motion in bodies by voUtiim^ 
there being no natural connexion between their volition and the 
jnotion of material beings. The power which the human spirit has. 
over its own body (and thereby over other portions of matter) is 
no proof that a spirit has in itself a native power to move matter 
indefnitely ; for the human spirit, by all its volitions, can move 
■only those particular parts of the body which Ood has subjected to 
voluntary motion, and for which proper muscles are provided, to- 
gether with the ncrvoue powers which are necessary to move those 
muscular parts. Tliis limitation of its powers shows that it is not 
essential to its nature, but owing to the spcciai ordination and con- 
stitution of God, who, by uniting such a body to such a spirit, has 
given to man that degree of power over matter which he possesses. 
It does not therefore appear that any immaterial created spirit can 
operate upon matter, unless first united to ^ body. Whether there 
are any created spirits who are entirely unembodied, I do not here 
inquire : all I mean is to show that their being spirits does not prove 
their power of acting 4]pon .matter, and of working miracles. 
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the absurdity of this principle we may add its tendency 
to countenance the most flagrant immorality. That 
polluted intercourse which was thought to be carried 
on between the human race and celestial beings*, of 
which we read in the lying legends of Jewish rabbis^ 
and Gentile poets and philosophers, gained credit 
upon the pretence (and was indeed no unnatural 
consequence from it) that superior beings possess 
the same powers with mankind, and could at pleasure 
assume a human form. This maxim has served as a 
cover for the lust of mankind, in Popish as well 9A 
Pagan countries ; though, perhaps, it was at first in- 
vented to support the credit of a false theology. What 
the heathen priests once incorporated into their religion, 

* We learn from Socrates^ (apud Platon. Cralyl.) that the heroa (who . 
in -the Pagan theology are ranked next after dsmons) <* were aU ot 
them born from Love, either of a god with a mortal woman, or of 
mortal men with goddesses." Bionysius Halicaruassensisy' (Ant; 
Rom. 1. i« c. Ixxvii. p. 61, ed. Oxon.) after relating the rape of Ilia^ 
explains more fully this doctrine of the Pagans. The Jews, in our 
fiaviour's time, endeavoured to approach as near as possible to Pa« 
^nism ; for Josephus speaks of the angels of God mixing with ivofnen^ 
and begetting a most wicked offspring. Antiq. 1. i. c. iv. The same opi- 
nion was also embraced by Phiio. And what is yet more to be lament* 
ed, many Christian writers, Justin Martyr, (ApoL i. p. 10 et 33, cd. 
Thirlbii,) TertuUian,^Apol. c. xiii.) Atheuagoras, Clemens Alexan* 
^rinus, Cyprian and others, maintained that daemons, in the shape of 
the heathen gods, had commerce with women, and defiled boys; and 
they endeavoured to father these sentiments upon a passage of sacred 
Scripture, Gen. vi. 2. I would not take notice of a circumstance which 
reflects no small dishonour upon so many of the primitive Chris* 
tians, did it not appear to be a matter of great importance to be con* 
tinually recollected, that, when they embraced Christianity, tliey at 
the -same time defied it with the grossest doctrines of Paganism. 
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that the philosophers undertook to justify. And too 
many Christians (in the true spirit of the Jews before 
them) have ever been more fond of the foulest dregs 
of Paganism^ than of that holy religion which came 
down from heaven. 

If we set aside the wild fables of antiquity (how- 
ever dignified with the pompous title of philosophy)^ 
and form our judgement of superior beings by the sober 
rule of anology, we shall be under no temptation to 
reduce the iiatural powers of created beings to a low 
degree j[a liberty which a learned writer* is pleased 
to allow us) : the consideration of their possessing 
powers superior to mankind will not create any proofs 
or even the lowest degree of presumption, that they have 
any power over this earthly globe, or are capable of dis- 
turbing the laws by which it is governed. Reason does 
indeed make known to us one almighty^ omnipresent 
Being, who is at liberty to act every where, and in what 
manner he pleases ; and his omnipotence is the only ad- 
cquatecause, we are capable of discovering in the whole 
compass of existence, of those effects which are called 
miraculous: to him therefore it is most natural to 
ascribe them. With regard to all other beings, it is 
not pretended that they exitt necessarily; and that it 
is impossible for them to be excluded from any place, 
or confined to any : they may therefore, nay they 
must, have some limits circumscribed to their agency. 
The very same kind of reasoning which is thought to 
prove their existence, does much more clearly show 
that all their powers are bounded, and their station 

* Dr. Clarke's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 697. 
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fixed, by their omnipotent creator, and that they can- 
not act beyond their proper sphere. Should it be said, 
" that allowrnsr that superior created beings have 
only a limited sphere of action assigned them, yet 
how does it appear that this lower world ifself is not 
their appointed sphere, and that they have not a power 
of interposin;; to work miracles upon this earthly 
globe?" the answer will be contained in the following 
section. 



SECTION II. 

The supposition of the power of any created agents to work 
miracles of themselves in this lower world, is contradicted 
ly the observation and experience of all ages; there being, 
in fact, no proper evidence of the truth of any miracles 
but such as may fitly be ascribed to the Deity, The ob» 
jection, that God may lay created spirits under a general 
but not an universal restraint, considered. 

This being a question of facty it is manifestly inciinw 
fcent upon those who affirm that miracles have been 
IJerfornied by evil beings acting without the order of 
•God, to produce the facts upon which they choose to 
xest their cause, and to establish them by an evideucff 
>vhich cannot be overturned*, 

♦ To pi event mistakes, it may not be improper to obsen'c, that 
it is not here intended to prove that no superior beings stand in any 
relation to our svitem, or that they never operate within its limits 
in a manner imperceptible by the human senses ; but merely that 
they do not interpose sensibly, and in a miraculous maimer. We 
are not so well acquainted with the reo;ulalions cf the sj:iriUicl as with 
tjio&e of the material world. 

la 
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f n the mean time, if wc consult our own ol^erva^ 
iion and experience, we fiiul that God govern^ the 
world by fixed and established laws. The more we 
improve in the knowledge of nature, the more regu- 
lar does it appear in all its productions. Even the mi- 
nutest parts of it obey the laws of God as constantly 
as the most magnificent bodies in the finnament^ 
and cooperate with them in their proper sphere for 
the preservation and benefit of the whole. And this 
regularity of the course of nature is an argument, 
that it is not disturbed by any miraculous interposi^ 
tions. Now, if evil spirits do not work miracles at it 
present, why bhould we believe they ever have ? In M 
deed, our not having see?i any miracles ourselves is a 
sufficient reason for rejecting those that are reported 
by others; unless it can be shown that they were 
expcdieni in the times and places in which they arc said 
to have been perFormcd, to answer some extraordinary 
purposes of divine providence ; or that they are attended 
by an evidence of their certainty, superior to the na-* 
tnral presumption of iheir falsehood, and to the proofs 
which satisfy us with regard to thecommon eventsof life. 
But this is far from being the case with regard to 
the generality of those miracles which are related in " 
history. Amongst them all, we shall find none which 
on any account deserve credit, except such as in their 
nature, intention and circumstances are worthy of 
God ; and which therefore, allowing their reality, may 
reasonably be supposed to have him for their author. 
Of this kind are the miracles of the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations. But we are here inquiring 
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into the reality of such miracles as are thought to have 
been performed by some evil agent. With regard to 
these, such of them as are best supported have been 
severally weighed in the balance of reason, and been 
found wanting^. It has been shown that they are 
destitute of every essential character of truth, and 
bear all the distinguishing features of human imp09* 
iures ; that they are trifling, ludicrous and absurd in 
their own nature ; or destitute of all rational inten- 
tion, and manifestly calculated to answer some low 
or worldly purpose ; that they are related by incom- 
petent witnesses, against whose skill and integrity 
there are the strongest exceptions ; and that they never 
gained credit amongst any but those whose ignorance 
and superstition exposed them to the grossest delu- 
sionsf. In all those cases in which the facts cannot 

be 

* Cicero in his second book of Divination^ (in which he confutes the 
arguments advanced in favour of it in the first,) and Ponienellc in 
his Histwry ofOracleSy (which is an elegant abridgement of Vandale's 
larger work on the same subject,) have sufficiently discredited the 
several modes of Pagan prophecy. And Dr. Douglass in his Qriierion, 
and many other excellent writers, have very successfully exposed 
the falsehood of the best attested miracles, both amongst Papists and 
Pagans. 

f Some learned persons, sensible that the devil does not manifest 
a miraculous power in all countries and in all ages, though they ima- 
gine he sometimes does, maintain, that the world of spivitx may undergo 
many variaticnsy and he siilject to different restraints and regvlations m 
different ages, so as to interfere more or less or not at all in hvman af- 
fairs. Dr. Taylor's Scheme of Scripture-Divinit)', p. ^G6. But thesa 
(supposed) revolutions in the world of spirits correspond to the 
known and certain revolutions of learning and science here on earth. 
!thjw, whether is it most reasorxable to believe that human knowledge 
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be denied, their miraculous nature may justly be 
called in question. The ancient prodigies^ such of 
tbem, I mean, as were not mere fictions, were na» 
tural accidents, interpreted arbitrarily, and which 
created terror only as their causes were unknown. It 
is merely in those ages and countries in which nature 
was little understood^ that prodigies have abounded. 
Lastly, very many cases supposed miraculous may be 
resolved by considering how nature and art may have 
acted in conjunction*. In a word, all the facts ap- 
pealed to, in proof of the miraculous agency of evil 
spirits, are either not supernatural or not reaL I will 
not descend into particulars, that I may not repeat 
what has been ^ well urged by others ; but only add 
a few general observations which seem to affect the 
credit of all those miracles, which, in case they had 
been really performed, could not have God for their 
author. 

1^/. None have ever yet attempted to show, that 
any of the miracles in question are supported by an 
evidence superior to the natural improbability or ab- 
surdity of the fact^ themselves. How far they are 

contracts, and human ignbrance and credulity enlarge, the empire 
of spirits who belong to the other world ; or, that it is not their real 
power, but men's belief concerning it, which is thus afiected by the 
progress or declension of human knowledge ? What Livy says of 
the prodigies which were reported to have happened at Rome at a 
particular period, is applicable to dzmoniacal miracles : '* Prodigia 
eo anno multa nuntiata sunt, qus quo magis credebant simplices ac 
religiosi homines, eo plura nuntiabantur." Lib. ziiv. c. 10. 

♦ The curious may find this observation very well illustrated in 
Dr. Hutchinson on Witchcraft. 
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improbable or absurd, will appear from what occurs 
in the sequel. In the mean time all must admits that 
the more improbable any fact is, the more unexcep- 
tionable ,should the evidence be by which f3 is sup- 
ported : and if it be absurd, no testimony in favour 
of it can be worthy of credit. 

Qdly. It is universally allowed, ihat most of these 
miracles were the mere effects of human artifice and 
fraud. Now, if most were so, why not allP The 
principles upon which all men condemn so large 
a partf if carried to their just extent, would oblige 
them to condemn the whole. At least, it must be 
allowed to be incumbent on those who make a distinc- 
tion, to point out the difference between those dae- 
moniacal miracles which they reject, and those which 
they receive ; a task which they have hitherto pru- 
dently declined*. 

3dli/, The reason assigned for not allowinnr all of 
tiiem to be human frauds, viz. *' lest, if, out of so 
many facts alleged, none of them are true, we should 
destroy the credit of all human testimony, even that 

• We might add, that tlie behaviour of the persons who are 
thought to have performed m^^aclcs and delivered oracles by the 
assistance of evil spirits, is exactly sucli as agrees with the supposi- 
tion of tlieir being destitute of that assistance, and having no other 
dependence than human artifice and fraud. Now, if their miracles 
were real, why did they always act as if they had been fictitious? 
Why were not the works performed in such a manner as clearly to 
manifest the interposition of some superior being? And why did 
the conductors of the ancient oracles, in order to maintain their cre- 
dit, take such pains to procure early anJ universal intelligence, if 
secret, distant and future events were eupernaturally revealed? 
£ce Lucian's Aleiaud. seu Pseudomant. 

^ upon 
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upon which the miracles of Scripture are built;" is 
both inconclusive in itself, and dishonourable to true 
religion. Notwithstandinor these, and ten thousand 
other instances of the deceitfulness of human testi- 
mony ; yet has it ever been allowed and foand, under 
proper circumstances, to be a very safe and reason- 
able ground of reliance. The numerous frauds of 
every kind, which have obtained in the world, are 
a ground of caution, not of universal scepticism. 
Though many miracles have been forged, it will not 
from thence follow, that no real miracles have ever 
been performed. Nay, *' how can we account for a 
practice so universal of forging miracles for the sup- 
port of false religions, if on some occasions they had 
not actually been wrought for the conCrniation of a 
tcue one ? Or how is it possible that so many spuri- 
ous copies should pass upon the world, without some 
genuine original from which they were drawn, whose 
known existence and tried success might give an ap- 
pearance of probability to the counterfeit*?" It 
would be unreasonable either to receive or reject all 
miracles alike, in case there be a just distinotion be- 
tween some and others. Now the miracles of Scrip- 
ture are more credible in their own nature than any 
others^ being performed for ends of the highest im- 
porunce, such as are suitable to the character of an 
infinitely perfect Being, and which could not be ac- 
complislicd in any other method. Tlieir truth is con- 
firmed by witnesses of the roost unsuspected credit > 

* Dr. Middlcton*8 Prefatory Discourse to a LetUr Stom Rome^ 
p.86— -SS. 
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by the public revolutions and events which they pro- 
, duced^ (*uch as the conversion of the world to the 
Christian faith ^^) and which cannot possibly be ac- 
counted for but u|)on the supposition of their truth; 
by the clear prophecies delivered by the authors of 
these works, of the completion of which distant ages 
are witnesses ; and by a variety of other arguments 
peculiar to these miracles, and which serve to detect 
^nd expose the falsehood of all others. Those seem 
to me but ill to consult the credit of the Gospel mi* 
racles, who place them on a level with gross impos- 
tures, instead of pointing out the wide difierence be- 
tween them ; and who have no other way of support- 
ing the Christian faith than by countenancing lies and 
popular errors, which in all ages has created the 
strongest prejudice against it^ and given occasion to 
boundless suspicions f. 

4thli/. Many even of those miracles which of all 
others seemed to have the fairest pretensions to credit 
have been wutenially proved to be mere impostures. 
Among these I reckon many of the miracles of 
popery J, and those of witchcraft §, both of them 
attested upon oath by pretended eye»witnesses^ and 

* The miracles of Christianrty confirmed a doctrine contrary to 
men*s strongest prejudices, and could not be believed 'without dan* 
^er : other miracles, for the most part, cannot be rejected without 
danger, and are designed to establish popular and profitable errors. 

f " Pum per mendacium tenditur, ut fides doceatur, id demum 
agitur, ut nuUi habetur fides/* St. August, ad Consentium. 

\ Several remarkable concessions of Papists themselves upon 
this head are cited below, ch. iii. sect. iv. art. 5* 

§ See Hutchinson on Witchcraft, ch. 1. 

the 
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the latter examined into with all the accuracy and au- 
thority of a court of justice, and yet both afterwards 
found to be the oflfspring of fraud and delusion. 
Among all those which have escaped detection^ 
there is no ground to presume that there is one either 
more credible in itself, or more strongly attested^ 
than those in which the imposture has been disco- 
vered. And therefore, without troubling ourselves 
to account for every particular relation, is there not 
the highest reason to believe that, had they all been 
equally subject to examination, and undergone a ri- 
gorous inquiry, the imposture must have been disco- 
vered in all ? 

Now, if there be no sufficient reason to believe 
that any superior spirits acting wiiliout the order of 
God have ever, from the beginning of the world to 
this day, performed a single miracle iipon our earthly 
globe, how void of all foundation must be the ascrib- 
ing to them a miraculous power ! Were they pos- 
sessed of such a power, it is natural to suppose they 
would have exerted \ifi'eque7itly, especially as it may 
be bo easily made subservient to the purposes of ma* 
levolence and impiety. What miseries of every kind 
might not wicked spirits, from a principle of envy 
and hatred, introduce amongst mankind! And if 
good spirits enjoyed an equal liberty of doing good 
offices to men, what a theatre of contention would 
our globe have been between spirits of such opposite 
dispositions and designs! And therefore, if in a 
long* succession of ages there has been no appear- 
ance of any such contest between virtuous and wicked 
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spirits ; if no motives whatever have excited the one 
or the other to e.xert a miraculous power, so much as 
once; Is it not a natural inference, that they do not 
possess it? With regard to God, indeed, reason in- 
forms us, that he who established the course of nature 
can change it at pleasure, even whether he has already 
done so or not. But the case is different as to other 
beings, whose powers and operations are only to be 
known (in a natural way) by observation and experi- 
ence. God is manifest in every part of nature; but 
who can point out the effects of other spirits, and their 
operations on the universe ? And if we see no effects 
of their agency on this earthly globe, if no such 
effects have ever been seen, there can be no ground 
from reason to ascribe it to them. It is as repugnant 
to the observation and experience of all ages, to ascribe 
to evil spirits a miraculous power, as it is to ascribe 
life to the inanimate, or speech to the brute creation. 
To destroy the force of this argument, some have 
pleaded, *' that superior created intelligences, evil as 
well as good, do not want the natural power of work^ 
ing miracles, but only the liberty of exerting it : and 
notwithstanding they may be restrained from using 
it Jreqtient It/ or commbnli/j yet that it can never be 
proved (as a great writer* expresses it) that they are 
under such restraints, universally, perpetually, and 
without exception.** There is evidently, I acknow- 
ledge, a real difference between having the power of 
performing miracles or of producing any other effects^ 

* Dn Clarke, voLii. p. 697, folio edition. 

and 
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and the actual exercise of that power ; and those per- 
sons may have the power who do not cxerci.sc ii, 
provided their not exercising it be the matter of their 
own choice. But 1 scarce understand the propriety 
ot representing any persons as having a power, which 
they are resiralued from exercising by others. ;^8 far 
as they lose their liberty of exerting it, their power is 
abridged. The malefactor confined in a dunixeon* 
and the slave chained to a galley, by losing the liberty 
loses the power of going beyond the limits of his 
dunjreon and the length of his chain. Not however 
to insist upon this) I would observe in answer to this 
objection,. First, that were the Deity to lay superior 
beings under such a general restraint as is here sup- 
posed^ the removal of that restraint, and the setting 
them at liberty on any particular occasion^ on purpose 
that they might work particular miracles, and with 
no other view, would be giving them more than a bare 
permission (as some represent it) ; it would be giving 
them both a power and a commission to perform those 
particular miracles on that special occasion. The mi- 
raculous works in this case could not be considered ia 
the same light as the ordinary actions of free agents, 
to whom God indulges the use of their natural powers; 
but would argue a special license, and even the ex- 
press appointment of the Deity, Now, we arc not 
contending that God may not commission and em- 
power whom he pleases to work miracles \ this being, 
in effect, the same thing as performing them himself. 
And he can never give his sanction to imposture. So 
that the objection we arc considering, were it well 
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grounded, can never serve the main cause of those by 
whom it is urged, or enable them to show that mira- 
cles may accompany^a false doctrine. Secondly, there 
is however no manner of foundation for the objec- 
tion. For our judgements are to be guided by facts, 
not bj^ arbitrary hypotheses : and therefore, unless it 
can be shown that there is full and sufficient evidence 
of the truth of some miracles which cannot fitlv be 
ascribed to God, there is just the same reason to be- 
lieve that superior created intelligences arc univeisally 
and perpetually restrained from working miracles, as 
that they are generally so. The very same observa- 
tion and experience which convince us that there are 
any laws of nature at all, demonstrate that those laws 
are universally and invariably executed. Thirdly, the 
objection proceeds upon a supposition not only ground- 
less, hut absurd : it supposes that God communicates 
and continues to his creatures, powers which he has 
hitherto, through an unknown length of ages past, 
almost totally restrained them from exerting, and 
which he will equally restrain them from exerting 
through all future generations. Indeed, as it cannot 
be shown that he has in any single instance hitherto 
permitted, so there is all iniaginable reason to believe 
he never will hereafter in any single i/zi/az/ce permit, 
them to exercise ihat miraculous power which they 
are supposed to possess. And can there be a stronger 
reflection upon the wisdom of God, than to maintain 
that he constantly denies his creatures the use of those 
natural powers which he bestows and preserves ? He 
yias ji^deed fixed the bounds, beyond which they can* 
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not act : nevertheless^ it is a flagrant contradiction to 
all that we know of the works of God, to suppose 
that within those bounds they are not allowed freely 
to exert themselves. And, therefore, what some arc 
pleased to call a restraint upon the lilerty of superior 
beings is more properly a natural inability of working • 
miracles*; and the argument against their possessing 
a miraculous power, from their never having made 
use of it, remains in its full force. 

To what purpose is it to plead, ^* that we do not 
know the other world?" We are not unacquainted 
with this, to which the present Inquiry refers. In the 
foregoing section we have endeavoured to &how, that 
if we reason from analogy, and that view which we 
arc able to take of the works of God, the various 
orders of beings superior to the human kind act only 
within a certain limited sphere. And if what we have 
advanced further in the present section be just, this 
lower world is not their appointed sphere of action; and 
consequently they are prevented from working mira- 
. cles by the very law of their nature, without a special 
divine assistance and commission. Now, if there arc 
no other beings capable of performing miracles, to 
whom shall we ascribe them but to God ? Upon this 
principle, they must be considered as the immediate 
operation of the divine power. 

• If this reasoning appear to any to be incooclusive, my maio ar- 
l^jmcnt will not be affected : for that equally holds good, whether 
God by a perpetual law rtstrains all invisible agents from interposing 
at any time to alter the regular course of things in this lower world, 
or whether they urj/i/ a natmal power oi interposing for anj such 
purpose. 
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SECTION III. 

The laws of nature being ordained ly God, and essential to 

the order and happiness of the world, it is impossible God 

should delegate to_ any of his creatures a power of working 

m miracles, by which those divine estabiishmerits may be su* 

perseded and controlled, 

Bv the laws of nature, I do not mean those laws to 
which superior invisible agents are subjected, but the 
rules by which this visible world is governed, and , 
, more especially the usual course and order of things 
in the system to which we belong*. When miracles 
are performed, these laws are superseded, and may be 
suspended and controlled. I am here to show that 
the idea of miracles, as contradictions to the laws and 
course of nature, contains a proof of their never be- 
ing performed withoutjthe immediate agency or order 
of the sovereign Author and Lord of Nature. Con- 
sider the design of these laws, and the authority by 
which they were enacted. The laws of nature were 
at first ordained, and are continually preserved, by 
God; they are the rules by which he exercises his 
dominion over the world. His wisdom did not, and 
indeed could not, see fit to leave the world without 
laws; or (which would have been much the same 
thing) leave those laws to be controlled at the will of 
his creatures, to the strict and constant observance 
of which we owe the regularity and uniformity of the 
natural world ; ihe settled order of causes and effects 

• See ch. i. sect. i. p. 4. 

in 

1* 
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in the mora] ; and the continued harmony of the 
universe, all the parts of which are related ta each 
other, and conspire together to carry on one common 
design, and thus demonstrate that all things are under 
the steady and constant direction of one ruling coun- 
sel. . Nothing gives so much force to the argument 
from the natural world in favour of true theism, or 
enables us so eiFectually to answer the principal ob- 
jections against it, as the stability and invariable per- 
manency of the course of nature. The constancy of 
it constitutes its beauty. And what would be the 
consequence of God's departing from the rules which 
be has settled in the world, but the violation and dis-^ 
paragement of his own majesty and wisdcjm, and the 
perplexity, confusion and distress of his creatures,, 
instead of that order which now reigns every where ? 
If God did not govern the world by steady measures*, 
no room would be given us for the exertion and im- 
provement of our faculties, nor any assistance afforded 
us for the direction of our conduct;, a grown man 
would no nwre know how to manage- himself in the 
affairs of life, than an infant jijst born : which oner 
consideration abundantly ovep- balances whatever par- 
ti ci>lar inconveniences may thence arise. The law& 
of nature being ordained for the general good, are not 
violated or superseded even by the great Ruler of the 
world himself, to prevent partial evil, or on any occa* 
sion whatever, unless when the most important ends 
of bis government necessarily require a miraculous 

• See above, ch. i. sect. ii. p. 18» and Berkley's Treatise con- 
ccroing the Prijiciples of Human Knowledge, part. i. sect. SI, 151. 
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interposition. What probability then is there, that 
ady other beings should be able to dispose of the laws 
of nature, and interrupt them at their pleasure, or 
(which is the same thing) prevent tliem from pro- 
ducing their usual effects ? Nay, there seems to be a 
necessity that natural causes should operate in the 
most uniform and steady manner. For, were God to 
grant to superior beings, some of them good, others 
evil, all of them finite and imperfect, a power of 
working miracles ^t pleasure, such as might supersede 
and control the operation of nature, there could be no 
law of nature, no settlement or fixed constitution of 
things at all ; every appointment of God for our benefit 
might be defeated, and the order of this lower world 
be destroyed. If spirits, according to the doctrine of 
the Platonic philosophers, are naturally able to move 
matter, or any particular parts of it, not only in our 
system, but in every other, throughout the universe, 
^hat a boundless empire would they enjoy I and with 
what extensive desolation might they overspread the 
Ace of the whole creation I But is it credible that God 
has subjected the universe to the power of every single 
spirit superior to mankind, however malignant in his 
disposition ? The order* of the world seems to make 
It necessary, that all created agents should be effectu- 
ally restrained or disabled from disturbing that order, 

* Should it be here objected, that the order of the world doe§ 
sot forbid rare and occasional, but onljfrequejU and common disturb- 
ances .of the course of nature, I answer, that we hav* already proved, 
ch. ii. sect. ii. p. 52, that there is no foundation for this distinction, 
as it respects superior created agents, who appear to be not only 
senerallif but universaliy restrained from working miracles. 

VOL 
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in the manner they might do, did they poKSess the 
power of miracles. And there must be a divine law 
or constitution, preventing the interposition of supe^ 
rior beings in this manner npon our earthly globe ini 
particular. Unable as we might have been to deter- 
mine by speculative reasonings, or arguments i priori, 
what constitution of the universe it became God' to 
establish ; yet we may discern the wisdoor, the fitnes8> 
and in some degree the necessity, of that constitutioit 
which we see he has actually established', and conse- 
quently the impossibility of its being subjected to the 
arbitrary will of any of his creatures^ from whose 
dominion and control we find it in fact to be ex* 
emptedr The law* which the wisdom* of God or- 
dained for the general good, his omnipotence carrier 
into certain execution, without the least danger of 
?>eiog checked or controlled by any opposing power. 
Hence arises the impossibility of miracles being ever 
performed without the order of God. Not that the 
works themselves, abstractedly considered, require, 
the exertion of an infinite power *^; but the course of 
nature being a divine settlement, it cannot^ in any 
instance whatever, be overturned by any finite power 
without God's express appointment. This-is affirming 
nothing more, than that there is no^ being in the uni- 
verse capable of opposing the Deity with success. 

The most eminent philosopherB and divines have 
maintained, that the law of nature is not only the. 
ordinance but the operation of God, and denotes the: 
rule by which his enei^y is unceasingly exerted in the 

f See above, cb. i* sect. iii. p* S8*-80. 
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gaverntnent of the world ; and that natural effects are 
j as much the operation of God as even miracles them- 
% selves* This doctrine is strenuously maintained by 
Dr. Clarke in particular, in many of his writings*- 
And therefore, if his doctrine be true, by contending 
for the power of evil spirits to work miracles, does he 
not contend for their power to suspend and control 
the operations of divine omnipotence? But whether 
you consider the course of nature as- the regular and 

♦ Sermons, vol. i. p. 620, 621 ; vol. ii. p. 287, 296, 297, 697, 698^ 
folio edition. In some of the passages here referred to, I acknow* 
ledge, the doctor, in speaking of God's acting upon matter conti- 
nually and every moment, distinguishes between his doing it immt' 
tUately by himsHf, and hit doing it mediately by some created inielli" 
gent beings i and the latter seems to him most probable.' On this sup* 
position, indeed, it might be as easy for created intelligences to alter 
as to cantimie the course of nature. But if matter be (as this very 
eminent philosopher affirms) incapable of any powers whatsoever 
excepting only this one negative powery that every part of it will, of 
itself, always and necessarily continuean that state, whether of resc 
or motion, wherein it at present is ; and if all those things which we 
commonly say are. the effects of the natural powers of matter, are the 
effects of some intelligent beings acting upon matter continually and 
every moment ; to whom is it so reasonable to ascribe this universaT 
and perpetual agency on matter, and every particle of it, throughoat 
the unbounded universe, as to the eternal and omnipresent Deity ? 
We are sure that matter cannot resist the unremitted and almighty 
energy of his sovereign will, who only speaks, and it is done ; who 
commands, and it standi fast for ever. But how does it appear that 
created spirits have any power to move matter of themselves, and 
without the special commission of God ? (See above, ch. ii. sect-. i« 
p. 40.) And is it not more reasonable to believe, that the Deity 
ouintains his sovereignty in a more immediate manner over his 
own world, and those laws of motion on which its order depends, 
than that he has subjected them to the inclinations and volition of 
•ny of hit cieaturesi i[rho are necessarily finite and imperfect f 

continued 
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cootiDued operation of God^ or as his constitution 
only^ and the fixed rule and plan of his government | 
it cannot be controlled at any time but by the same 
authority by which it was at first e&tablisitedy and is 
continually preserved. And consequently miracles^ 
which supersede the laws of nature and providence^ 
and display a sovereign dominion over them^ do not 
only most naturally bespeak but necessarily argue the 
immediate interposition and authority of the Lord of 
nature, the omnipotent creator and governor of the 
world, who reigns without any rival. If it be true 
in fact, that God governs the world by general laws, 
and it be necessary that he should do so; he has not 
delegated, he cannot delegate, to any of his creatures 
any power over them. To do this, would be to resign 
the reins of government. But the necessity of God*s 
preserving the laws of nature inviolate will more fully 
appear, as we proceed in considering the further ab- 
surdities which attend the contrary doctrine. 

SECTION IV. 

The ascriling to any superior lelngs, besides God, and those 
immediately commissioned hy him, the power of working 
miracles, subverts the foundation of natural piety, and is 
a fruitful source of idolatry and superstition. 

It is evident that, prior to all supernatural revelation, 
we have, no other way of knowing God than by the 
works of nature. From these we infer the existence, 
and attributes, and providence of their almighty 
Author; principles which are the basis both of all re- 
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ligion and of all our happiness. But if superior beings 
acting without the order of God can work miracles, 
shaJl we not lose our proof of the existence and per- 
fections of God from the works of nature ? For some 
IxniracleSy such as turniiig inanrmate rods into living 
beings, and raising the dead, are so perfectly similar 
to the works of creation, and the original gift of life, 
as not easily to be distinguished from them ; and aflTord 
just reason to conclude, that any of the aathors of 
such miracles might be the creators of the world t 
which would leave it doubtful to whom we were in- 
debted for OUT existence, amongst the numerous beings 
equally capable of conferring upon us thai important 
favour*. 

If others besides God could change the ordtr of 
nature, what evidence should we have of bis wisdom* 
and providence in the continual government of the 
world ? For this evidence arises from that regularity 
and uniformity which we observe in the course of 
nature, proceeding on from age to age without inter- 
ruption » Co>dd others change the order of nature, 
even when acting in opposition- to nature's Lord^ 
what reason would there be to fear that there were 
other gods in the universe besides him,, such as- 
were independent upon him^ and as opposite to him* 

* Eren without such an inducement as miracles* many amongst 
the heathens have ascribed the creation of serpents and other noiious- 
animals, and even of the whole visible world, to an evil being, in^ 
opposition to the divine intention. Nay, some learned advocaras of 
the Christian revelation, in this enlightened age, seem to think that; 
iavisible beings may be possessed of povera equal to the makio|^ and 
govenuDg of worlds. 

in 
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in their natures and designs as they were in their 
operations? Nay, on this supposition, there would be 
just ground to apprehend, that he who had given laws 
to nature had himself a superior lord, who could 
control his appointments, and subvert hi? empire. 

Even if it could be proved, upon the principles of 
our adversaries, that the author of nature had no 
superior or equal, and that it was by his permi.ssion 
that others shared with him the government of the 
world y this alone would be destructive to all true 
piety. If the course of nature be not under the sole 
direction of God, what foundation can there be for 
our worship of God alone, and for the continual ex- 
ercises of gratitude and submission to him, in every 
condition ? If we believe that other invisible beings 
can interpose in our affairs at their own pleasure, and 
either inflict punishments or bestow blessings upon us^ 
such as are quite out of the ordinary course of nature^ 
and contrary to it j could we consider ourselves a» 
under the protection and government of God ? Would 
it not be natural and unavoidable for us to pay homage 
to those who had the disposal of our lot, and, by all 
the means which we judged suitable to that end, to 
engage their favour, and avert their displeasure ? It 
was this belief of the power of daemons, to dispense 
both good and evil to mankind, that was the founda- 
tion of that worship which was paid them in the Pa- 
gan world. And had they given proof of their power^ 
it would have been unreasonable to deny them wor- 
ship*. To fear or hope without any grounds, is very 

* See below, cb. ii. tect. t. p. 74, 75. 
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absurd : but to fear or hope where there is just reason 
for either, where there is real power either to protect 
or punish us, is aa evident dictate of the understand- 
ing. The passions of hope and fear d > indeed neces* 
sanly arise in the human mind^ upon the contempla- 
tion of a power that may be employed either for our 
benefit or prejudice, and will ever be accompanied 
with a suitable concern to render that power propitious 
to us*. Concerning the Jews themselves, even after 
their return from their captivity at Babylon, when 
they are generally supposed to be entirely cured of their 
fondness for idolatry, we are told, that on the day of 
expiation they offered a goat to Sammael or Saiariy 
that he might not accuse them of their crimes before 
God, because they believed him to have the power of 
doing itf. 

With regard to Christians, it is in words, chiefly, 
that many of them differ from the ancient Pagans, 

* It seems vexy reasonable to mfer from lience, tiwtt no miracles 
were ever performed amongst the Pagans, except by the messengers 
of the true God, with the express and declared intention of mani- 
festing and distinguishing him from, the false : for without this pre-^ 
caution the Pagaus would naturally have referred these works (had 
any such been wrought amongst them) to their own gods, considered 
them as new displays of their divinity, and been engaged to wor* 
ship them with new zeal and ardour. This is evident from ths con*- 
duct of the idolatrous Lycaonians, who, before they were better- 
instructed by St. Paul, concluded from tho miracle he performed, 
upon the cripple, that the gods were come down in the likeness of 
men, and proceeded without delay to perform the- rices of adora- 
tion. Acts xiv. 8^18. 

f See Buxtorfs Chald. Talmud. Bt Rab. Lexicon dti the word Sajn^^ 
wiael, p. 1495, and Bocbart's Hierozoic. L ii. c^ liv. p. €52, 

who- 
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deified the supposed principle of evil. If they 
i the devil the name of GoJ, they go very far in 
ing him the atiribates and prerogatives of the 
lead. They conceive of him as a kind of omui- 
nt and omniscient spirit*, and ascribe to him such 
ninion over the human race as can belong to none 
le sovereign of the universe. To the devil they 
le frosts, and tempests, and infectious air, blights 
the fruits of the earth, the diseases of cattle, 
isasters and distempers of men's bodies, phrensy 
he alienation of their minds, and the power of 
ting even cruel deaths f. This error has begottea 
igst Christians, though not an idolatrous wor- 
yct endless and cruel superstitions X, particularly 
craft, which alone has occasioned a vast efiusion 

■ 

iman blood ; as the records of every country caa 
:S8. No less than nine hundred witches have m 
very small provinces been put to death in the 
t of a few years §. Nevertheless, the grand 
iple upon which this detestable art is built, viz, 
alural power of the devil to destroy men^s bodies 

ertulliaa. Apol. c. xxii. 

ertullian. Apol. c. xxii. & de Anim. c. Ivii. and Dr. Mae- 
•» Truth of tlio Gospel History, p. 172, 173. Dr. Whitby on 
xtii. IG. Hcb. ii. 14. Jusephus de B. J. 1. vii. c« 35. aofl 
vi. 7. ch. \ilt. 2. ch. iii. 8. 

c bc:ice .tee with how lictle reason it i& afilrmcd, that inasmuch, 
ire liable to evils, it can make no difference to whom they are 
•d, BesidcH, did the evils we suffer proceed from the power 
e.<«?ure of evil spirits, why are they not greater and more nu- 

lead's Medlca S?.cra, praefat. xi. xii. 
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and lives, to bring upon tliem innumerable other cala^ 
mities, and to work miracles*, is still maintained by 
the greatest names in the republic of learning. On 
this foundation, laid for him by philosophy, the wi- 
zard easily raises his own superstructure. While the 
philosopher asserts the power of wicked spirits to pro- 
duce the most extraordinary effects, out of the com- 
mon course of nature; the wizard presumes, and 
not unreasonably, that they have the u^e of this 
power : for a power which they cannot use is in effect 
no power at all. And he advances only one step 
further when he pretends to a familiar intercourse with 
them, or to be skilled in the manner of setting them 
to work. Now this difference between them is very 
trifling ; since, if the devil can interpose in the man- 
ner supposed by both, it matters not whether he does 
It with or without the instrumentality of human be- 
ings. Most melancholy is it to reflect, how much the 
general principle we are here opposing, viz. the power 
of Satan to work miracles, and the various supersti- 
tions grounded upon it, have contributed in all ages, 
and in all nations, to the disquiet and corruption of 
the human race, and to the extinction of rational 
piety- This consideration alone, were there no other, 
should check the zeal of Christians to maintain an 
opinion so destructive to our virtue and happiness; 
and which the wisest heathens, from principles of 
benevolence and piety, earnestly wished and laboured 

to extirpate f. 

In 

♦ Dr. Ciarke^ft Sermans, vol. ii. p. 700, foFio. 
f Superstitio fuss per gentet, oppressit onmium fere animos, atque 
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Tn a word, if we entertain just and honourable sen- 
timents of the constitution of the universe, and its 
all-wise and benevolent author, can we believe that 
he has subjected us to the pleasure and disposal of su- 
perior beings, many of whom are supposed to be as ca- 
pricious and malevolent as they are powerful ? Has 
(jod put our very life, and the whole happiness of it, 
into such hands ? This some maintain he has done ; and 
this he must have done, if he has granted them the 
power of working miracles at pleasure : an opinion 
which cannot fail to rivet Heathens in their idolatry^ 
and Christians in the most detestable superstitions. 



SECTION y. 

If miracles were performed in favour of faUe doctrines, 
mankind would le exposed to frequejii and unawndahh 
delusion. 

Miracles may be considered either apart by them- 
selves, or in their relation * to the mission and doc- 
trines of a prophet. It is in the former view that they 
have been considered in the preceding sections of this 
chapter : we shall now examine them in the latter ; 
which will furnish uswithnew evidence of their being 
works peculiar to God, What I shall attempt in this 

hommnm imbecillitatem occupavit.-~Multum enim & nobismet ip- 
818, & uostris profuturi videbamur, si earn funditns sustulussfous.. 
Cicero de divitiat. 1. ii. c. 72. 
♦ What circumstances are necessary to point out this relation, if 

par!irular!y shov/n hclow, ch. v. at the bcgjimwjj* 
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section is to show, that were evil spirits at liberty to 
work miracles to impose upon mankind, the error 
might be absolutely invincible. In proof of this as- 
sertion I appeal to the natural sense of mankind con- 
cerning miracles, and to those impressions which 
they always make upon the mind, when free from 
the bias of prejudice. 

It is certainly more natural to refer miracles to God 
than to any other invisible being : for reason informs 
us clearly and certainly, that God can, but does not 
equally inform us that any other being can, perform 
these works*. And inasmuch as the course of na- 
ture is a divine constitution, it must be unnatural to 
suppose that any being besides God is at liberty to 
control itf. Accordingly it appears in fact, that 
mankind consider miracles as the works of God, and 
as divine testimonials to a prophet, whenever they are 
performed and appealed to as such. This is evident, 
not only from the immediate regard J which has been 
shown to genuine miracles whenever they have been 
wrought, but alsa from the frequent pretensions to 
them in all ages and in all nations of the world. Had 
they not been generally considered as divine works, 
and authentic proofs of a divine mission, they would 
not have been forged in support of every false religion 
that pretended to come from God. Nay, so strong 
an impression of their own divinity do geiKiine mira- 
cles leave upx?n the human mind^ that their force is 

* Ch.ii. sect.ii. f Ch. ii. sect. iii. 

\ 1 Kings xvii. 24; ch. xviii. 39. John iii. 2. Matt, xv, SO, 01 ; 
ch. ix, 8. I/uke xiii. 13, 17. Acts iii. 10; ch. iv. 51 ; ch. xiv. 11. 
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felt even by those whose natural sentiments concern- 
ing them are most perverted by the errors of supersti- 
tion and the refinements of learning. It is strongly 
felt by the whole Christian world, notwithstanding 
their speculative opinions are calculated to defeat it* ; 
and not less by infidels and atheists, who never think 
tliemselves safe in rejecting religion till they have per- 
suaded themselves that every history of miracles is 
false. Spinoza himself, as Mr.Baylef assures us, said 
to his friends, ^' that if he could be convinced of the 
resurrection of Lazarus, he would break his whole 
system into pieces, and readily embrace the common 
faith of Christians." The very Pharisees, when most 
blinded and hardened by their malice against Christ, 
confessed the force of this evidence in his favour, 
when they said, This man does mariy miracles. If we 
let him thus alone, all men will believe on him J. And 
indeed the whole world would have believed on him 
on account of his miracles, had they not been preju-, 
diced against his doctrine. I add, that Christians 
roust allow, that miracles, when performed in attesta- 
tion of a professed mission from God, 'constitute an 
evidence adapted to the frame of the human mind, 
and the genuine sentiments of nature ; for botli our 
Saviour and his apostles contented themselves with 
the mere exhibition of this evidence, and then left it 
to produce its proper effect. 
Now if miracles, by their own natural influence, 

♦ Preface. 

f General Dictionary, article Spinoza, note R. 

t John xi. 47, 48. 



/ 
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are calculated to procure immediate credit to the doc- 
trine they attest ; if they constitute an evidence adapt- 
ed to the common sense and feelings of mankind ; if 
they make an impression which scarce any resistance 
can totally prevent or efface: it is an easy and obvious 
inference from hence, that, if they were performed in 
favour of false doctrines, the gencrahty of mankind 
M^ould be necessarily exposed to frequent delusion. 
And those would be the least able to resist the impres- 
sion of miracles, who had the strongest sense of God 
upon their minds, the most honourable apprehensions 
of his natural and moral government, and were the 
most fearful of incurring his displeasure by rejecting 
any revelation of his wiil. 

Here it will be objected, *^That if miracles were 
wrought to confirm falsehood, the nature of the 
doctrine Q)ight serve to guard us against being deceived, 
and direct us to ascribe the works to some evil agent, 
who was permitted to perform them for the trial of 
mankind," In answer to this objection, it might 
perhaps be sufficient to observe, that what some call 
God's permitting^ would be in reality empowering and 
commissioning evil spirits to work miracles. For God's 
removal of the restraint or disability which those 
spirits are under at all other times, amounts to his 
giving them both a power and a commission to work 
miracles on this particular occasion*^. And this God 
cannot do in confirmation of falsehood. 

But much stress being laid on this objection, we 
will offer some further observations upon it. The 

• See above, ch. ii. sect. ii. p. 53. 

most 
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arbitrary and unnatural suppositions, when they 
been long made^ are thought at last to have some 
lation to support them, and require the same 
e to be taken of them, as if they had. It id not 
in fact, * that any miracles have evet been per- 
ed in support of error, on purpose to try our 
• At lease, no sufficient evidence appears of the 
I of any such miracles. Nor do the ends of the 
le government seem to require that mankind 
Id be exposed to this particular trial. The temp« 
as which occur in the ordinary course of provi- 
e are abundantly sufficient to exercise our vir« 

and it is quite needless that miracles should be 
ight, merely to put it to a further proof. Now if 
)a cannot show that mankind 02^0^^/ to be, and 
rience convinces us that they never have been, 
ised to the delusion of false doctrines inforced by 
idles, the notion that they may be so must be 
udered as a mere fiction. Besides, how unlike 
Id such a trial be to those ordained by God ! The 
r arise from passions planted in our nature for the 
t valuable purposes, and from the most useful and 
ssary relations of life. But our adversaries sup- 
;, miracles may be achieved with no other view 
i as mere matter of trial to mankind ; which is 
ignant to all our knowledge of the divine dispen- 
ms. Not to observe, that errors inforced by mi- 
ss would, very frequently at least, constitute a 

rather of the understanding than of the heart ', 

ia this respect, likewise, it would differ from 
^ to which God has subjected mankind. 

^ See cJu ii. lecu ii. 

To 
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To convince 115 more fully that no miracles can ever 
accompany a false doctrine, merely for the trial of 
mankind, I would observe, that they are not capable 
of answering this end upon the principles of those by 
whom it is assigned. Were a false doctrine to be 
attested by miracles, it must he asserted, either that 
the falsehood of it was discerned, or that it was not. 
If the falsehood of the doctrine was discerned, and it 
was at the same time known that the miracles atteslinjr 
it might and must be performed by some evil agent ; 
in this case, vi^here would be the trial ? The miracles, 
it would be allowed, were no evidence of the truth or 
divinity of the doctrine, and contained no recom- 
mendation of it, or motive to embrace it; nay, they 
could only serve to furnish an invincible prejudice 
against it, on account of the known malevolence of 
their author. If, on the other hand, the falsehood 
of the doctrine was not and could not be discerned ; 
the miracles attending it being considered only as 
proofs of the interposition of some superior being, 
the mind must be thrown into a state of perplexity 
and suspense about the author of the works, and 
remain void of all inducement either to embrace or 
reject the doctrine. And consequently here also there 
would be no trial at all. We are never more in dan- 
ger of charging God foolishly, than when we judge 
of hira, not by what he has done, but by what we 
presume it becomes him to do. It might convince 
lis, how little a way bare speculation can carry us in 
all. researches into the nature and government of God, 
to find the strongest minds, when trusting to specu- 
Jation aloncy ascribing to lum unworthy measures. 
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and inventing designs and ends for them which they 
are not adapted to answer. The very scheme which 
a:8:»igns the trial of mankind as the end of God*9 
permitting miracles to be performed in confirmation 
of error, does itself show it could not be promoted 
by them. Now, whoever calls upoi) us to believe 
that, miracles may be wrought without any necessity, 
and even without any use, demands our assent to what 
cx)ntradicts all our ideas of divine wisdom, and the 
whole course of the divine dispensations, as well as 
the several reasons before urged to show that no varia- 
tions from the established laws of nature can take 
place, except when they arc indispensably necessary 
to promote the most important purposes of God's ad- 
ministration. 

Though miracles wrought in support of error, 
accordin&c to the idea some have formed of these 
works, would not constitute any trial of m.mkind ; 
yet, if we consider them in their true light, they 
carry so much weight and authority with them, a^ 
most powerfully and effectually to recommend to the 
belief of mankind the doctrine which they attest. 
And, consequently, were they to accompany error, 
they could not fail, in very many instances, of pro- 
cdring it credit; as we endeavoured to show at the 
beginning of the section. In order to confirm what 
was there advanced, it is only necessary to add, that 
in this case the consideration of the doctrine which 
the miracles attested could not universally secure men 
from -deception. Man is a creature liable to error, 
and bis judgement (easily imposed upon by specious 
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appearanccb) often pronounces that to be reasonable 
which is not so« And eveA when a doctrine appears 
4oubtful, or strongly suspicious^ mankind are more 
ready to call in question their own reasonings con- 
cerning it, than to dispute the authority of the mi- 
racles which are thought to recommend it. Innume- 
rable cases there arc^ in which human reason, in its 
most improved state, is unable to form any judgement 
concerning the probability or improbability of a divine 
interposition to confirm particular doctrines. Do not 
the most learned and even the wisest of mank'md dif- 
fer widely concerning the reasonableness of certain 
opinions ? Nay, what contrary censures do they pass 
upon them I Is there a sect of Christians which does 
not represent the distinguishing tenets of all the other 
sects as unworthy of God, however credible they 
appear to those who hold them ? How then can the 
bulk of mankind, the most ignorant and illiterate, 
and those in particular who have been educated in all 
the darkness of idolatry, — how can they in every case 
judge with certainty, whether a doctrine be worthy a 
divine interposition, or detect the falsehood of it, 
when it brings the testimonial of miracles? 

Let us put a case the most favourable of any to 
those whom we here oppose. They affirm, " that 
if the most numerous and illustrious miracles were 
performed in support of idolatry, we ought to disre- 
gard them 5 that, the doctrine being false, the works 
could not be divine." Let us then suppose that such 
miracles were actually wrought for the purpose here 
assigned, the confirmation of idolatry, in th^e sense 

they 
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they imagine it to have been practised by many in the 
Pagan worlds that is, in confirmation of the worship 
of certain powerful beings, to whom the government 
of particular parts of nature was delegated by the su- 
preme Divinity. From what was observed above* 
it appears, that, had miracles been performed amongst 
the Heathens, these works must, by their own natu- 
ral influence, have inflamed their devotion towards 
the reputed authors of them. And in further justi- 
fication of their idolatry they might be ready to plead, 
*^ that the honour paid to inferior deities was war- 
ranted by the miracles which they performed; because 
such changes in the order of nature could not take 
place but by the appointment of the great Lord of 
nature ; and because they were in themselves displays ' 
of that authority and dominion over mankind with 
which he had invested them : and consequently that ' 
disov^ning their authority, and refusing them their 
due homage, was acting contrary to the will of the 
supreme Being, and to the truth of things ; refusing 
to acknowledge those inferior deities to be, what they 
really were, our divinely appointed governors and 
guardians/' If a Heathen offered this plea, the vali- 
dity of which, or of one very similar to it, seems to 
be admitted in Scripture f, it would be difficult to 
convLace him of the weakness of it, especially as it 
gave a sanction to all his strongest prejudices and 
tnclinatioas !|:. Now, if in a case thought to be so 

plain, 

• Ch. ii. sect. iv. p. 63, 64. 
f Isaiah xli. 21—2$, cited below, ch. iii. sect. ii. 
4 What is here offered to show that miracles would have riveted 

c 2 l^o%«»4 
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plain, and certainly of the first importance, mankind 
are liable to delusion, in how many thousand instances 
besides would they not be open to it, if miracles were 
performed to give a sanction to imposture ! 

And even supposing the doctrine attested by mira- 
cles to be immoral, or favourable to our corrupt pas- 
sions ; this consideration would indeed awaken the 
caution and prejudice of a few good men against it, 
but would only so much the more strongly recom- 
mend it to the afiection of the greatest part of man- 
kind. When I consider upon what accounts the 
Heathen world did not like to retain the true God in 
their knowledge, what vices they ascribed to their 
chief divinities, what flagrant immoralities they prac- 
tised as rites of religion, even without any such sanc- 
tion as that of miracles ; when I further reflect, how 
often the moral precepts of the Gospel have been cen- 
sured a» impracticable, and their strict purity urged 
as an objection against their divinity ; and that even 
Christians themselves, of all denominations, are con- 
tinually corrupting the sanctity of their religion, or 
relaxing its rigour, and striving, under diflferent pre- 
tences, to bring it nearer to the level of human frailty; 
I cannot help being of opinion, that a doctrine mild 
and gentle to men's favourite passions and pursuits, 
if it was supported by miracles, would be a tempta- 
tion too strong for human nature to resist, and such 
as God therefore will never suflfer it to be exposed to. 

A very learned writer, who has done singular ser- 

Pagans in their idolatry, is apparently true with respect to Papists, 
wfre ittch works to be performed by them. 

vice 
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vice to the cause of religion, has asserted, SupposiTtg 
that tfie miracles pretended in favour of Paganism ivere 
all real miracles^ yety as they lead men to a corrupt re* 
ligion and idolatrous worship, no reverencey no regard 
is to be paid to them*. The worship which men pay 
to God will ever be suitable to the ideas they forni con- 
cerning his nature. The most Immoral rites of Pa- 
gan devotion were conformable to the character of 
the objects of that devotion. And while men enter- 
tain corrupt notions of their gods, they are not likely 
to discern the absurdity of a corrupt relig'.on. And 
therefore miracles ptrformcd in support of it would 
strengthen, and (in their opinion, at least) justify, 
their attachment to it. In a word, whoever considers 
the true nature of miracles, the power which they 
necessarily imply, and the forcible impressions they 
make on the human heart, together witb> the real cha« 
racter of mankind, will hardly deny that, if they were 
^Tought to give evidence to falsehood, they would 
unavoidably, in numberless instances, procure it cre- 
dit ; especially if he further takes into the account the 
understanding and sagacity ascribed to created spirits. 
We are indeed exposed to the danger of delusion by 
the artifices of men. Nevertheless, against human 
craft human caution is a sufficient security ; but men 
are not a match for superior beings. 

Now, if God's allowing to evil spirits the liberty of 
working miracles in confirmation of false doctrines 

* Dr. Newton's Diisertations on the Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 5275- 
Dr. Clarke likewise had advanced the same doctrine, vol. ii. p. 699$ 
700, 702, folio edition. 
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would necessarily subject mankind to great delusion, 
will it not foilovv from hence, that he cannot have 
granted them any such liberty ? This consequence 
will be allowed by those who think honourably of the 
divine government. Who, without being compelled 
ty such evidence as cannot be resisted, would repre- 
sent the Deity as placing his rational creatures, even 
those who with upright hearts were endeavouring to 
learn his will, under a dispensation which, without 
any fault of theirs, would promote their deception in 
matters which concerned their moral conduct and their 
eternal happiness ? Such a dispensation as this seems 
to be utterly inconsistent with God's wisdom and 
goodness, with bis essential rectitude, . and love of 
righteousness and truth, and with all the noblest per<r 
fections of bis nature. If God doe^ not ^ and indeed 
(for the reasons assigned above ^)i4f(mnoty suffer the 
prder of the natural world to be disturbed «t the will 
pf created agents at any other time ; can it be thought 
that he will permit and employ them to make this 
iniraculous disturbance, merely to promote a further 
and muqh greater evil, the delusion, depravity and 
misery of the moral world ? Scarce is it possible for 
^s to dishonour the Deity more than by so groundlesfi 
qnd injurious an imputation. If falsehood and vice 
are objects of God's disapprobation, he must have 
Kcscrved in his own hands the power qf working mi- 
racles. Now, it is not more impossible that this pre- 
rogative of God should be usurped by violence, than 
that it should be voluntarily resigned and prostituted 
lb unworthy purposes. 

' * Ch* i. sect. ii. p.iS » *tid 4cct, \\\. ^, 67. 
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SECTION VI. , 

Jf miracle; mm/ he performed without a divine interposition, 
and in si/pport of falsehood, they cannot he authentic crw^ 
dentitt^s of^a divine mission, and criterions of truth. 

It is a ihing too obvious to require any laboured ar- 
gument, that if miracles, in themselves, are evidences- 
only of the interposition oF some superior beings, not 
of God more than any other, they can wever be, in 
themselves, a certain criterion of a person's being sent 
of God . ^^ You could not know I came from, and 
y^as seint by^ such a prince^ b^y my bringing his seal 
along with me, if other people bad the same seal, and 
Would lend it to others to use as they saw fit"*." If 
you cannot' point out^ with- clearness and certainty, 
the specific differefice between those miracles which 
are peculiar to God, and those which the devil can 
€ither perform or imitate^ you will be in perpetual 
danger of mistaking the one for the other f. Accord- 
ingly we find Christians themselves, from the earliest 
ages down to the present, disparaging the evidence of . 
mere miracles, as doubtful and uncertain; cautioning: 
the world against receiving doctrines as true and di-- 

* Pleetwood's Essay on Miracles, p. 6,7. 

f Dr. Prideauz in his Letter to the Deists, p. S06, and mairy 
others, have undertaken to show what sort of miracles the devil- 
may perform or imitate. The task, however, seems to have been too 
liard for them ; which it might well be, if it be true, as Dr. Clarke 
smd others tell us, that there is no knowing how far the power of 
created spirits, good and evil, may extend. Why then do these 
vrriters undertake to determine the limits of their power? See 
Dr. Clarke, vol. ii. p. 696, &c. 
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Tine, upon the bare attestation of/ these works, and 
censuring a faith founded upon them as manifestly 
rash and groundless*. Can it then be matter of sur- 
prise to us, that unbelievers should treat miracles with 
very little reverence, and exctpt to the evidence aris- 
ing from them ? It has long provoked their scorn and 
indignation, to have that oflfered them as a valid proof 
of the truth, which equally attests falsehood ; to see 
the verj' same works used to recommend some to their 
regard as divine messengers, and to disgrace others as 
magicians f. For, I think, there is hardly a single 
miracle, either in the Old or New Testament^ which 
Christians have not thought they could parallel % with 
some similar miracle among, the Pagans. There are 
two cases, however^ in which miracles are considered 

* Temerariam plane. Tertullian. in Marc. iii. 2. Origen, in IJa 
Answer to CeUus, 1. iii. p. 124, speaks of prophecies and superna- 
tural cure5, as things of an indifferent nature. And Jerome, or 
whoe7er is the author of the Breviary upon the Psalter, apud Hie* 
ron. t. ii. 334, 335, makes no difficulty of allowing to Porphyry, that 
the magicians of £gypt, Apoilonius and an in£aite number of other 
persons, wrought miracles. ** Non est autem grande facere signa,* 
seems to have been the prindple common both to Porphyry and 
. Jerome. 

f It was this which afTorded Celsus such matter of insult and 
triumph : n*»f «»» eu r;^iTAi«y, wro VMf avratv t^u» ra* fiut ^U9, r«vf 
)i ynrat nyuf4eu, CeUus apud Origen. contra Cels. 1. ii. p. 93. 
This it is thst seems to have created the stronf^cst prejudice in 
M. Rousseau against miracles. <* Can it he imagined," says he, 
** that God uses the same means to instruct men, as he knows the 
devil will use to deceive them ? ** Lettres ^critcs de la Montague, 
p. 104. 

t This task was undertaken by the learned Jiuetius, in his Qux- 
ttionei Ainetanx. 

as 
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u evidences of a divine mission^ by some who plead 
that such works may, on other occasions, be per- 
formed without the order of God, 

I. It is urgtfdy ^* that in case of a contest between 
two opposite parties working miracles for victory, the 
party which works the most and greatest miracles may 
reasonably be supposed to be assisted by God ; and 
therefore that his doctrine should be received as di- 
vine." To this we answer, l5/, That if supernatural i 
operations were brought to support opposite missions, I / 
it would be difl&cult to determine which of them re- 1/ 
quired the greater degrees of power. Scarce, perhaps, 
would any two persons pronounce the same judgement 
concerning ihcm. The driving the traders ovt of the 
temple^ is called by St. Jerome* the most wonderful 
of all the miracles which Jesus performed ; and yet a 
▼ery learned modern f scarce allows it tt) be any mira- 
cle at aH.. To change the form of a creature is pro- 
nounced by Dr. LightfootJ the ^rca/w/ miracle j and' 
he applies the observation to that wrought at Cana; but 
Br. Lardncr § calh it " one of the least miracles any 
where ascril)ed to Christ.." How can miracles of a 
different kindh^ brought into a comparison wiiK each 
dther ? Were this difficulty overcome^ there still re- 
maiils a greater. For, 2rf/y, It would be impossible 
to show, on- the principles we are here examining, that 
those miracles which carried marks of a superior 

^ In Matt. torn. ix. p. SI, cd. Bai. 1516. 

-f The Miracles of Jesui vindicated, by Dr. Pearce, p. 26, 

I Vol. i. p. 504. 

§ Vindication, p. 26. 

E 5 "^CV^^ 
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power were really divine. The most learned Dr. Clarke 
sterns indeed to have thought *, that where superior 
power appeared, " there it was necessarily to be be-^ 
lieved that the commission was truly from God -** and 
the ingenious and acute bishop Sherlock affirms f, 
^} that miracles are an immediate and direct proof of 
yrhat they are brought to assert, the supremacy of 
God : for, when the single question is, who is tho 
Mightiest, must it not be decided in his favour who 
visibly exerts the greatest acts of power ?** But if 
created spirits of very diflFerent ranks and orders are a^ 
liberty to work miracles without any commission froni 
^d, who can determine the limits of their respective 
capacities, and take upon him to say how far the 
power of the highest' created spirit may extend? Dr. 
^larke tells us J, ** that (unless we knew the limit of 
communicalle and incommunicable power) we can 
hardly affirm with any certainty, that any particular 
effect, liou; great or miraculous soever it may seem to 
ys, is beyond the power of all created beings in the 
universe to have produced.'' I admit, that in c^sq 
9f such a contest as is supposed above, the party^ 
which performs the most and greatest miracles is sti* 
perior to the opposite. But 1 am not able to discera 
how this stiperioriiy of the one to the other necessa- 
rily proves an infinity of power, or an absolute supre^ 
macy over all other beings. On the principles of 
Dr. Clarke, the miracles, on both sides, separately 
considered, might be performed by beings inferior to 

* Sermoiw, vol ii. p. 700. f Discourses, vol. i. p. 295. 

I Vol ii. p. 697. 

God, 
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God, atid are proofs only of the interposition of seme- 
invisible agents superior to man : how then can the- 
circumstance of their being performed in a contest 
for victory demonstrate that they could have no other 
author, than God? 3/7Zy. On the contrary, this cir- 
cumstance would incline us to believe that loth parties 
were assisted only by created intelligences superior to 
one another in power; for it seems much more likely, 
that there should be a contention for power and supre^ 
raacy between different created agents, than betweea 
any creature and his omnipotent Creator. With whom 
would the AJmighty maker and sovereign of the uni- 
verse deign to enter into a contest ^ And superior 
spirits (as Dr^ Clarke* himself allows) " could not 
possibly be so« absurdly ignorant, as to imagine that 
finite could prevail by^brc^against infinite; or not know 
that the-Almighty could^ if he pleased^ annihilate them, 
swift as thought.'* From hence it seems to me to fol- 
low, that, ii^ opposite missions were supported by mi«- 
racles, the supreme Being could have no concern in 
the dispute; 4thlif^ According to the rule of judging 
cooeerning the divinity of miracles, here laid down, 
these works will, at different times, both prove and 
dit^prdve the divine commission of their performer.. 
While the contest is continued between two opposite'' 
parties working" miracles for victory,, he who to-day, 
by working more and greater miracles than his rival, is 
rceeived as a- divine messenger, must be rejected as 
aa impostor to^'morrow, if his rival should then ex- 
ceed bim in the number and greatness of his miracles* 

* Sermons, vol, i. p. CO, folio edition, and p< 587« 
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At the next trial, however, he may exceed his rival, 
recover the advantage he lost, and, from being an 
impostor, become again a divine messenger. How 
long the contest may last, none can tell; but every 
one may see that there can be no force in that proof 
which alternately establishes and destroys opposite 
claims. In such a supposed contest, each of the mi* 
racles, in itself considered, is of no value: and add 
as many of these ciphers together as you please^ they 
will be but ciphers still. 

II. Those Christians* who are of opinion that mira* 
cles may be wrought by inferior beings, do nevertheless 
ascribe such to God as are performed for an end not 
imworthy of him. *' Though the works," say they, 
*^ do necessarily prove nothing more than the inter- 
position of some superior being, yet the nature of the 
doctrine will enable us to determine who that being is : 
and if the doctrine has a tendency to promote piety 
and virtue, or be only indifferent in itself, and not ab- 
solutely inconsistent with these ends; then the mira- 
cles, and consequently the doctrine, must be divine : 
for, should God in such cases as these permit evil 
spirits to work miracles to impose upon men, the error 
would be absolutely invincible; and that would in all 
#:5pccts be the very same thing as if God worked the 
miracles to deceive men himself." This reasoning 
seems liable to several objections. Why should the 
mere indifference of the doctrine engage us to ascribe 
the miracles to God, rather than to other superior 
spirits supposed capable of performing them ? Is it not 
* Dr. CUrke^Yol. ii. p. 700 } J>r, Cbimdler, and others. 

more 
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more honourable to the Deity to suppose that he will 
not attest a doctrine merely indififereni in Itself ^ It 19 
what his wisdom will not permit. With regard to 
doctrines of a moral oar vseful tendency; it is not in all 
cases easy for the bulk of mankind^ or even for the 
wise and learned, to form a certain fudgement con- 
cerning them. What to men appeared to have a ten«^ 
dency to promote virtue and happiness, superior be* 
ings, who discerned its remotest effects, might know 
, to be a curse rather than a blessing, and give it eoun* 
tenancc from a motive of malevolence. On the other 
hanJ^ a doctrine really subservient to the cause o£ 
piety and virtue, men might judge to be prejudicial ta 
it* And were the sanctity of the doctrine ever so evi« 
dent, it would not (on the principles of those witb 
whom we are here arguing) certainly follow from 
hence, that the miracles recommending it wer^ 
wrought by God; inasmuch as other beings, fron^ 
motives unknown to us, might interest themselves in 
favout of such a doctrine. Concerning none but the 
divine Being can it be demonstrated, that he is abso- 
lutely incapable of deceiving or being deceived. Nor 
is there any reason to plead^ ^^ that if miracles were 
performed by evil spirits in support of a doctrine good 
or innocent, mankind would be necessarily deluded 
into a belief of its divine original :'' unless it be al- 
lowed that miracles bear upon themselves evident and 
certain characters of divinity. But those who make 
this plea suppose it to be a thing known and certain^ 
that no miracles whatever do necessarily argue a divine 
interposition. Were I to see miracles performed in 

£avQut 
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favour of all sorts of doctrines, I Would not ascribe 
any of them to Grod ; I should be unable to persuade 
myself that infinite wisdom employed any works as 
the distinguishing test of its own extraordinary inter- 
position, which may be performed. by inferior beings; 
er that the Deity would use that as a seal of truth, 
which the devil uses to<gain credit to imposture. And' 
therefore, if miracles may be performed by created' 
agents of diflt:ren^ and opposite characters, and in sup<^ 
port of falsehood as weU as trutii, I am not able to> 
perceive how any doctritie can be proved by miracles*,, 
or at least any such doctrine as^ wants the attestatioa 
of these works. 

It is necessary to observe further, that the makings 
^e doctrine the test: of the divinity of the miracles i^ 
to make the doctrine the rule of judging concerning- 
the miracle, not the miracle the rule of judging, con- 
cerning the doctrine- The proper and immediate de- 
sign of miracles is to establish sonie truth unknown, 
before, and such as is not demonstrable by reason>.or 

* In confirmation of. what is urged above to show that, on the 
principle maintained in. the obj^tion we are now ejiamining, no; 
doctrine whatever can be proved to oome from Crod by miracles^ it 
may be c^served» that if the doctrine be -such as natural reason can^ 
cfearly and certainly discover to be. true, the miracles are unnecessary^ 
and superfluous, andipr that reason cannot be divine. And if the~ 
doctrine be such as reason can clearly prove to befal5e\ it will be still - 
BTOre impossible to ascribe the miracles to God;. If the doctrine be - 
daubtftd, and natural reason be unable, to determine whether ill be tm^ • 
or fialse^ it must bo equally doubtful who the author of the miractes . 
is. But it is sufEcient to have shown that, if miracles are not pecu^ 
liar to God, no doctrine that wants the attestatioa. of these works 
cif& be proved by them.^ 

capable 
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capable of other evidence besides that of miracles ; to 
prove^ for example^ the mission of the prophet by 
whom they are performed, and the divine original of 
bis message or doctrine, and to engage men to receive 
and comply with it, however contrary it may be to 
iheir prejudices and passions. But, ajccordiag to some 
learned men, the doctrine mutU first be examined with-* 
9ut passion or prejudice, and then employed to prove 
|he divinity of the miracles. But is not this cepug-* 
nant to the proper use and intention of miracles? It ia 
Biaking the whole force of the proof to depend upon 
the doctrine to be proved. It is of importance to 
^d, that miracles are mkended more especially if)e 
the conviction of the ignorant and unlearned, who 
4re easily imposed upon by the sophistry of science, 
and the specious disguises of error, as well as ut-* 
terly disqualified to determine by abstract reason* 
ings concerning the absolute necessity, or the fitness 
and propriety, of special divine interpositions. It is 
necessary tlierefore that miracles, when they are of- 
fered as evidences of a divine commission^ should 
contain in their own nature a clear demonstrative proof 
of their divine original ; for otherwise their special 
design could not be answered. It is quite unnatural • 
to, suppose that the doctrine must first establish the | / 
divinity of the miracles, before the miracles caa attest ^ 
the divinity of the doctrine ; and it is absurd to expect 
that a new revelation and offensive truths (which are 
xK>t received without reluctance even where there is a 
prior conviction of the divinity of the miracles attest** 
ing them) should them^lves effectually engage men to 
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ascribe thbse works to God, which rr.ight be performed 
by iKimberless other invisible agents. 

Now, can it be imagined that God will ever aTTow 
superior beings to work miracfes in support of false- 
hood, if hereby he would destroy the proof from these 
vv'orks of his own immediate interposition, and' pot it 
out of his own power to employ them as certain cre- 
dentials of a divine mission ? Miracles (under which 
term I comprehend those of knowledge as well ss 
power) being the only^ mean whereby God can assure 
ihe world of the truth of a new revelation, he must 
have reserved the use of it to himself alone, without 
ever parting with it to serve the purposes of his rivals* 
tnd opposers. 

With regard to the rule of making miracles then a- 
proof of the divine original of the doctri«c, when the 
works dispky a superim'Uy of power, and when the 
doctrine is either subservient to> or not inconsistent 
with, piety and virtue ; it may be further observed, 
that, were this rule true in general, it could- not be- 
applied to the case either of Judaisnj or Christianity ;• 
if it should appear that (he great founders of both- 
those religions have established rules directly opposite 
to this, and represented miracles as absolute^ not as 
conditional^ proofs of a doctrine's coming from God. 
And this is the point which comes next under consi** 
deration^ 

But befpre we proceed furthcr> it may not be im- 
proper to recapitulate what has been already offered 
from reason, to show that miracles can never be per- 

♦ See below, ch. ▼. 

fbrmed 
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formed without a divine interposition* Reason^ it has 
been observed^ makes known to us but one almighty 
Being, who is at liberty to act every wbere^ and in 
what manner he pleases^ and whose omnipotence is 
the only adequate cause we are capable of discovering, 
in the whole compass of existence, of those efiecti 
which are called miraculous. To him therefore it is 
most natural to ascribe them. The best arguments 
which reason can employ to prove the existence of 
superior created intelligences, do much more strongly 
prove that they caa act only within that partiguUr 
sphere appointed them by their Creator. It has like- 
wise been shown, that the observation and experience 
of all ages are a full demonstration that they are not 
at liberty to perform miracles in this lower world ; no 
such works having ever been performed in.it but such 
as may fitly be ascribed to God. The laws of nature 
being the established rules of the divine government, 
and essential to the order and happiness of the world, 
it seems very unreasonable to supf»se that God should 
delegate to any of his creatures a power of supersede 
ing or controlling these laws. Miracles are samples of 
dominion over them, and argue the immediate inter- 
position and authority of that great Being by whom 
they were at first ordained. Deists more especially, who 
deny the existence both of angels and devils, must al« 
low that, if any miracles are performed, they can have 
none but God for their author, and that the settled 
course of things is unalterable but by his immediate 
will. Were inferior beings at liberty to disturb the 
wise order of nature, we should lose our best evidence 
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of God's exi8teHce and providence ; and the very foun- 
dation of all the homage he claims would be over- 
turned. The opinion we are here opposing has in all 
•ages been fatal to true piety, and given birth to end* 
less superstitions and idolatries. And did superior 
beings really possess the miraculous powers ascribed 
to them, the exercise of those powers by good and 
evil agents would either expose mankind to necessary 
and invincible error, or entirely destroy the credit and 
use of miracles under the idea of criterions of truth|. 
«nd authentic ctedeptiali of a divitie miision* 



CHAPTER' 
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CHAPTER III. 

jirgtmtenis from Revelatcon, to prove that Miracles 
are^ in themselves^ certain Evidences of a divine In^ 
ter position. 

It is necessary on this occasion to appeal to the sacred 
writings ; not merely for the conviction of those who 
.acknowledge their divine authority, though they mis- 
take the meaning of many passages relative to our 
present inquiry, but also to convince those wbo^ de- 
nying their authority, are ready to avail themselves of 
the misinterpretations of the former, in subverting the 
foundation on which their authority rests. I will en- 
deavour to show that the Scriptures both of the Old 
And New Testament (strictly corresponding with right 
-reason) always represent miracles as the peculiar work^ 
of God; and never attribute them to any other beings^ 
pnless when acting by his immediate commissionn 
The subject must bp considered in its full extent^ and 
comprehends under it the following topics^ which de* 
jamA 4 close and candid examination* 



SECTION 1. 

The view which the Scripture gives us of good angels, of the 
. devil and his angels, as also of the souls of departed men, 
inconsistent tvith their liberty of working miracles^ 

I. With regard to good angels; the Scripture never 
represents them as capable of working miracles at 
their own pleasure, or as invested with any dominion 
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over mankind. Very frequent mention indeed is made 
of angels, either as the instruments or symbols of an 
extraordinary providence. When Jacob * in a dream 
saw a ladder, reaching from earth to heaven, on which 
the angels of God seemed to ascend and descend, and 
on the top of which the divine glory itself appeared ; this 

. vision, perhaps, was designed only as a symbol or figu- 
rative representation of God's special care of Jacob, and 
readiness to interpose at all times for his protection. Tt 
is in allusion to this vision that our Saviour expresses 
himself when he foretold to Nathaniel that surprising 
train of miracles which attended his ministry f : From 
this time X you shall see heaven open, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the son of man. 
'Now inasmuch as the miracles of Christ are else* 

* where ascribed, not to angels, but to God$, the 
former cannot be regarded as the proper authors of 
these works ; and our Saviour might mean only to af- 
firm, that his miracles would be sensible displays of 
the divine power in his favour, or open proofs of aa 
immediate intercourse between heaven and earth. We 
do not however deny that Christ might employ angels 
in executing his orders, and particularly in working 
miracles : for they are all made subject to him. Ne- 

« ♦ Gea. xxYiii. 12. , 

' f Johsk i. 51. That Christ here foretels his miracles, and not th» 
visible asceat and descent of angels upon him during his ministry, is 
evident from hence, that the prophecy was not accomplished ia thi» 
latter sense of it. 

, j Sec below^ sect. vi. . ^ 

ferthelesSy 
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V€rlhel-ess, it does not appear from the Scriptures that 
they can perrorni miracles of themselves, and with- 
out an immediate divine commission. On the con- 
trary, according to the Scripture account of them, if 
they bring any messages to men, they first receive 
them from God; if they control the course of nature,. 
it is by authority from the Lord of nature; and if they 
interpose at all in the affairs of our system, it is not as 
they see fit themselves, but according to the com* 
mand of God, as the ministers of his will, which 
they execute as punctually as those passive instruments 
of his providence, the luminaries of heaven, and the 
elements of nature *. The word angel or messenger 
denotes only one employed in the execution of some 
commission. Hence it is applied not merely to intel- 
ligent beings acting by the order of God, but even 
to the inanimate parts of the creation, which he em- 
ploys as the instruments of his government. The 
Psalmist, when celebrating the empire of God over 
the material world, says, He maketh the winds hisan- 
gels or messengers f and lightnings his ministers t. For 

* Ps. xviii. 9, 10. P8.1zviu. 17. Ft . ciii. 20, 21. Is. vi. 1, &c. 
Dan. vii. 9. Matt, iviii. 10. Heb. i. 14. ch. ii. 5. Rev. v. 13. 
ch. vii 11. ch. xiz. 10. 

f This is the true rendering of Ps. civ. 4. (compare Ezod. ix. 23, 
24. Ps. Ixxviii. 48, 49.) Nor is it certain that these words are appKed 
Heb. i. 7. to intdligent beings ; as the apostle seems to have had no 
other view in citing them, than to observe, that the very name of 
angeU (however applied) imported ministry and subjection ; whereas 
that of Son implied authorUy and dominion. Very probably the Scrip* 
ture may represent the most active parts of nature as God's angels, 
in oppottition to the Heathens, who conceived of them as deities. 
See below, ch. ill. sect. ii. 
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fire and kail, snow and vapour, and stormy winds fulfil 
God's word*. But all that it is of importance here 
to observe, is, that the Scripture teaches us, that an- ' 
gels, of whatever dignity, are only ministering spirits^ 
the servants of Jehovah, doing his commandments, 
and hearkening to the voice of his word, without having 
themselves any power over mankind, or over those 
laws by which the system to which we belong is go- 
verned. 

II. We are next to inquire, whether the Scripture 
ascribes the power of performing miracles to the devil 
and his angels. It is generally supposed that these 
wicked spirits were originally inhabitants of the ce- 

• Ps. cxlviii. 8. According to this general import of the word 
angeli many learned writers understand it in the following and other 
passages of Scripture. The angel of the Lord smiting Ilerod, they think 
H explained in the text itself of an extraordinary distemper inflicted by 
God, Acts xii. 23. God threatened Sennacherib, thai he would send a 
blast upon him, a pestilential blast or burning wind, which destroyed 
his army ; and this being done under the direction of God, and In 
execution of his designs, the blast or wind is called the angelj the 
messenger and servant of God, 2 Kings xii. 6, 7. ch. xii. 35. GotCs 
sending an angel tq Jenualem to destroy it, seems only another form of 
expression for his, sending a pestilence upon Israel^ 1 Chron. xxi. 14, IS. 
2 Sam. zxiv. 15, 16. We read Exod. ix. 23, 24, that the Lord sent upon 
the Egyptians thunder and hail and fire : and the Psalmist, speaking of 
these judgements, says, God sent evi/ angels amongst them,Fs. Ix^viii. 4S, 
49. See Mr. Lowman's three Tracts, p. 60—-74. On the other hand, 
it may be alleged that the sacred writers seem- to have thought that 
God administered a particular providence by the instrumentality of his 
angels ; and consequently, in describing the effects of a special di- 
vine interposition, would very naturally make mention of the agency 
of those ministering spirits, much in the same manner as is done in 
the passages here cited. 

lestial 
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lestial regions, and equal in rank and dignity with 
those who preserved their innocence. Now, suppos-' 
ing this to be the case ; yet if even good angels, whO' 
continue in a state of favour with God, have no power 
of working miracles at their own pleasure, or any do* 
minion over mankind, (as we endeavoured to show 
under the preceding article,) what reason can there be 
for ascribing such dominion and power to evil angels, 
who are fallen under the divine displeasure ? Would 
the Deity, unchangeable as he is in rectitude and 
justice, reward their disobedience by enlarging their 
sphere of action, and advancing them to new domi- 
nion over his own creation, such, as is denied to the. 
highest archangel ? Is the latter only a ministering 
spirit^ while the former reign as sovereigns over na- 
ture, as fellow- sovereigns with the eternal God ? The 
apostles ♦ Peter and Jude speak a very different lan- 
guage, when they tell us, that inasmuch as the angels 
did not Iteep their principality t, l^ui deserted their own 
habit at ion f G\>ddidnot spare them^ but cast them down 
to Tartarus J, jnd (there) reserifes them in eiferlasiing 
{or perpetual) chainSyUnder darkness, to the judgement 
of the great day.. If Peter and Jude are here speaking . 
of superior spirits, it is evident that even prior to their 
fall they did not enjoy the liberty of a boundless range^ 
but had a certain limited sphere of action assigned 
them, or their proper habitation : which we have, 
shown to be highly probable from reason §. And in 

•^ 2 Pet. ii. 4. Jude 6. 

•f* Ttif l»uT^0f tta^fifi Jude 6, 

i Ttt^rm^t/fas, § Ch. ii: sect. i. 
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their present state they are subjected to new reslraiiirs, 
like prisoners confined for their crimes in a doleful 
dungeon^ where they remain in safe custody till they 
are brought forth to an ignominious execution. The 
place of their confinement is called Tartarus; by which 
some understand a deep gidf under ihjt earth *, and 
others the dark air\ near the earth : but whatever place 
it refers to^ they can have no dominion there ; it is nU 
their kingdom^ bi^t their prison^ their constant and 
perpetual prison. How inconsistent is this represen- 
tation of their case, with their sharing with God the 
empire of the world, and controlling the laws of na- 
ture and providence ! Nor does the Scripture on any 
occasion coiltradict this representaion : it never 
ascribes to the devil the ability of revealing secrets, 
foretelling future events, orworking miracles ; never 
guards mankind against being deceived by the outward 
effects either of his miraculous power or inspiration ; 
necessary as such 'a caution would have been, "had he 
been able to inspire prophecies and work miracles ; and 
earnestly as it warns us against a less dsg^iger, the pre- 
tences of men to divine miracles and inspiration^ when 
they were not sent and assisted by God. 

It is mdeed urged by some {, that the Scripture re- 
presents evil spirits as presiding over distinct regions, 

• This seems to be the strict import of ^the word. Homer. II. viii. 
1. IS, 14. Hesiod. Theogon. 1. 1I9, 718. Plato in Phasdoiie,p. S99, 
ed. Ficini. Virgil. JEn, vi. 1. 577. 

f Consult the commentators on 2 Peter ii. 4. £phe8.u. S. ch. vi. 12. 

\ Dr. Doddridge's Family Expositor, vok i. p. 427, second edition, 
note f on Luke viii. 31. 
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Cy the directionof Saian their prince. In proof of thi* 
assertion^ we are referred to that passage in the bo^ p£ 
Daniel* where mention is made of Gabriel'^ beio|} 
. opposed by the princes, of the kingdom of Persia, i^^ 
of his fighting the prince. of Persia. It js not,4he 
design of this.vision to assert li>e presidency even of 
good angels, {who at most only execute the; divinet 
orders,) but to represent the peculiar providence whigk 
God exercised over the Jewish nation, and bis care to 
frustrate the councils of their enemies. As to , evil 
spirits, there is here no reference to. them. For by the 
princes of the kingdom of Persia the prophet intendu 
the nobles of that kingdom, and especially Cambyses^p 
tiie son of Cyrus, who in his father's absence stopped 
the execution of his decrees, and forbade the building* 
of the templet. It is the more reasonable to undei;« 
stand (his passage of some opposition against the. 
Jews in the court of Persia by the prince and some of 
the nobility, inasmuch as the prince of Grreeia mep* 
I joned in the very same passage cannot so well be re* 
ferred to an angel or evil spirit. as to Alexander the 
Great, who overturned the empire of Persia; he and 
his successors being the. main subject of the folbwing 
prophecy. 

Some jearoed writers ascribe to the devil a.power- 
of changing. tke consiUutym of the airX* . This ele«) 
ment ^^ is so wonderfully contrived as at one and the 
same time to support cloudy for rain, to afford winda 

t SfltethtAaembly'sAnnotatioiiiiiiloe. ; 

\ Dr, M>^koigbt*» Truth of the Oospd HMtory* p. 173« 
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f(ri beakti Imd trafiio, td be proper, for ibe breath of 
jitiitiiik by its spfingf for causiDg sornida by its mo* 
4^9 for transmitting light by its traosparencyt/* 
Am therefore, if the devil can change the conKtitu-^ 
iMrh of this element, on which the material, the 
^^g^tabie, and the animal creation absolutely depend, 
ibis world is in a state of perfect subjection to him i 
ilhd- instead of being a prisoner in Tartarus, he is the 
d<)lvereign of nature. It has been a prevailing opinion 
Amongst Christians, that the devil raises storms, and 
lays them; in direct contradiction to the sacred Scrip- 
luFCS^ which, represent the winds and waves as subject 
lo the control of God alone f, and every change of 
tlheir natural state as the certain evidence of his pecu- 
liar interposition, particularjy the miraculous storm 
of thunder and hail in Egypt ]:, the dividing the red 
sea by the rod of Moses §, and Christ's calming the 
wind^and waves upon the lake of Gennesaret ||. God 
interposes to control the elements very rarely, and 
only on great and extraordinary occasions : can we 
then believe that the devil, and sorcerers by his assist- 
ance, control them at pleasure every day ? So strange 
;| doctrine requires some clearer proof than the men- 
tion made by St. Paul of the prince of the power of 
theak^. It is evident in general that the apostle is 
describing not the natural but moral si^tt of the worId« 

t,X)r. Ckirk^*«S«nnoDt»TQl.Lp.^, 

t See Ps. Ixv. 7; 2i. czzxr. 7. Pt. cxIvJi. 18. Prov. xxx. €. 
U, xxw'u. 8. Jerem. k. IS. Amos iv, IS. Job xxxrif. lO, 11. ' 
t £Kod. iz. 87—89. Compart fc.'xl. JfS. 5 imd. tir. 15. 

.tlMcttr.41. i^]dv.SS. l-SpWilSi 

Who 
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Who the person here referred to is^ there nay be 
gome difficulty to determine. If St. Paul refers ta 
ike prince of ike Heathen deities, who were thought 
to have their station in the higher regions of the air*; 
he couid not allow their having any real dominion 
over the aerial regions, and must be understood as re^ 
proaching the gross stupidity of idolaters, in being as 
strongly actuated by their regard to these idols as if 
they had been powerful divinities. The very scope 
and design of this passage, as well as the principles 
which the apostle avows on other occasions^ are suffi- 
cient to convince us, that he could only intend to 
describe the Heathen deities by their usual appella- 
tions, without allowing their claims. Suppose the 
apostle, to make the Ephesians ashamed of their 
former debaucheries, had reproached them with having 
been the votaries of the god Bacchus or the goddess 
Venus, who would have inferred from this language 
that he believed Venus or Bacchus to be powerful di- 
vinities ? Our Savipur himself uses language similar 
to this, when he speaks of men's serving Mammanp 
the god of riches. If (as is more generally and pro- 
bably supposed) St. Paul refers to the devil, or any 
spirit notorious for his disaffection to God, and for 
having seduced others from theii allegiance; he de- 
signed to upbraid the world with following such a 
leader and example, who was considered by the Jews 

* See Wltttby on Ephet. ii. t, with whom compare Fabridus on 
Btnoi Smpirictts, note F, p. STtf snd Dr. Harwood*« IntroductUm 
to the Mew Teitaiieati p. 909. 

f2 aa 
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as the prince or chief of all those wicked spirits who 
were believed to have their residence in the air*. Tho 
apostle 13 here reminding the Ephesians of their chiei- 
racter and state before their conversion to the Chris- 
tian faith : Jn time past ye walked according\ to the 
course of this tvorld, (in conformity to 'the manners 
and idolatries of the Heathen worlds) according^ io 
\ox after the example of) the prince of the power of 
ilie air^ even the prince of the spirit I (or disposition 
and temper) that now worketh in the children of dis* 
obedience y or in those who have not befen per^suaded to 
embrace the Gospel. The apostle is not here excusing 
idolatry, from the consideration of men's being urged 
to commit it by a supernatural power, but aggravating 
its guilt and sottishness,from the consideration of its 
conformity to the most odious character, to the ex- 
ample oi the prince of ike power of the air, even the 

• 

* The Jews had adopted the notion of the Heathens, that the air 
was inhabited by evil spirits. S«e Whitby on Ephes. ii. i'. And to 
this notion the apostle seems to refer, whtn he speaks of the prince 
<lf Me power of the air, or the prince of the aerial power rd^ribing 
him in this manner, because it was his usual appellation, and be- 
cause he really was the ringleader and chief of those wicked spiiits 
who were commonly considered as inhabitants of the air. 

f Kcra. 

^ Instead of the spirity the original (t$o 7tw9futr$t) ought to be ren- 
dered qf the spirit ; which Dr. Doddridge well explains by disposi" 
iion and temper. And that the word spirit does often bear this sente, 
is evident from Ps. li. 10. Luke ix. 53, Rom. -viii. 15. 2 Tim. i. 7. 
smd other places. It must bear this sense here; for, if hjthe sp»it 
that now worketh in the chiUren of disobedience you understand the devil. 
Who is the prince of that>spiht after whose example the Sphesiane 
had walked? 

prince. 
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prince J captain and leader of that temper* or spirit, 
of disaflfection to Godj which still actuates and go- 
verns the unconverted Heathens. 

in. We proceed to consider the view which the 
Scripture -^ves us of the souls of departed men. 

Miny eminent writers maintain, that men sink at 
death into a state of total insensibility till the general 
resurrection. But we will not avail ourselves of this 
opinion; being persuaded that the souls of men^ 
tfaough formed with a great dependence upon the body 
with riegard to the exercise of all their faculties^ are 
nevertheless separable from it, and do (by the appoint** 
ment of God, on which it must depend) exist in a 
»tate of conscious reflection when actually separated 
from it. In this state, however, the soul can have no 
intercourse with the present world. It is the body 
alone which links us to the world, and the organs of 
it are the necessary and only means both of our re* 
ceiving any notices and impressions from outward 
objects, and of our exercising any dominion over 
them. And consequently when this animal system, 
with all its wonderful powers of sensation and activity, 
isrdissolved by death, the soul can have no communi* 

• The fame manner of speaking is used, Micah i, 13, -where 
JLachish- » called in the SeptUagint, oi»x^y^ &uet(rinty the prinrt or 
ringleader fyfsiu ; for this cicy set Judah an example of idolatry. And 
in Maccab. ix. 6lt mention is made rtif a^x^yuv rr.g xaxtKf, of ik% 
leaders cftliat misthief^ or the chief iu it. The same manner of speak- 
ing was familiar with the Latins: Vestri pulcherrimi facti ille furio- 
6U8 me principem dfcit fuisfte. Clcer. Ep. Princeps atque.architectut 
scelerib. Id. Triacep^ sceieris acquc concitator bslIJ. Hirt. ap. Ckj. 
B. G. viii. 38. 
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catioD with the material creation. To renew this com* 
SQunication, it must again be united to an organized 
iKKly* This seems to me most agreeable to reason '<i', 
atid is unquestionably the sense of divine revelation. 
Can less than this be implied in those passages of 
Scripture which represent death, and the state to which ' 
it reduces us» by sleep f, in which the organs of the 
body are bound up ; and even by a negation of (cor- 
poreal) life and action%? The sacred writers constantly 
affirm that the dead know not any thing§ which con* 
cerns the present world ; that they are strangers to 
the affairs of their nearest relatives |{ ; {jibrUham being 
ignorant of hU own descendants^ and Israel acknowt 
kdging them notJ^^ neither acquainted with their suf- 
ferings^ nor capable of affording them any relief:) 
and in a word, that there is no worky nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave**. In thia state the 
most eminent saints remain till the general resurreo 
tion } for David is not ytt ascended into the heavens ff^ 
Much less are the souls of wicked men advanced to 
dignity and power. St. Peter calls those who were 
formerly disobedient in the days of Noah, spirits in 
ffisonXt > ^^ our Saviour expressly teaches that the 

* 8m aboYe» ch. ii. sect. i. 

t Deut. xzii. 16. JobiH. IS. Pftahn lixvi. 5. Dan.iiLS. 

4 Job iii. U» 16. P^zii. 9. Pt. lixzviii. 10, IS. Bcclct. iz, 

|£cclct.ix.6. 

^Butotutowutokmmirtandheknowethilnot; mdikfyanlrwgki 

kui hgpireeivtth Unotqf ihenu Job liv. 21. 
4 laiah Ixm. 1$. •* Ecdei. vi. 10. 

tfAet»u.4, i^l?€t.'m,19. 

fioula 
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souls of the dead are in a state where they caa hm, 
of tbeinsel?e8^ no possible intercourse * wit^i the Uviqg; 
and that they are never released from it by God ; np 
not for so important a purpose as that of persuading 
their vicious relatives to reclaim their lives i iMid coo^ 
sequently not for any lower end. 

Notwithstanding these several passages of Scripture, 
and the general idea which it gives us of death, 4^ a 
punishment for sin, froin which wc arc delivesed by 
a proper resurrection t, are well calculated to stibvett 
the foundation of Pagan superstition and idolatry} yd, ' 
from too strong a relish of both, the Fathers of the 
Christian Church (as they are styled by their tr^^ 
50115, who inherit their principles and: dispositkmt) 
adopted the wild fictions of the Heathen priests itiii 



* SetitHk ns (OtiyfAi thirt ft a-frm ^ulf fittd : M (Ml llktff «lfi^ 
iBoMpusfr^m heutt fv yw, €mttl6f: HHdi& £mk ihty p^s h M^Mi 
w<nUd come from thence, LukezTi. 26, SI. ""a 

f The TWWd ittui^im0ff hi litm^ tm^fiu mu/TtHon* Siiklas ifi'^oc. 
Dtath destroy* our pecullAr iud Astin^tshiii^ Aatart, » befngsdom* 
fxnindU of matter atid ftpirit ; yet it does Aot' deitroy the soblt«ti»e 
nther of xYkt tnaterial Or ftpfritttal pkti Of o«r compoiitioli. The 
resorrectioft of the di^ad consists io their feUofmtian to that kiad 6f 
life which they formerly enjoyed, and which they lost hy d^th, 
or in a return tO their former state, la the age of the Oos]»el, dU 
who beHrred a resurrection, or ttiy fuftii'e state of recribdtlob, ht» 
liered the perfitanency of the hitman sonl after death ; and til WAd 
rejected the latter denied the form#f . This Iras the case particnkrfly 
with respect to the fhariseev and Baddocees amongst the Jewa. 8kt 
Acts xiiti. a. and the History of JosephoS. 60 that onr Saviour^ >y 
••9ert>ng>the rcsorreetron, woold be undctitood rather t6 ancrt thAk 
deny an intermediate state. '^^ 

^ philosophers 
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pKilosopbtffs concerning the state of the dead*; and 
JSkt them maintained, that the souls of the dicceased 
have some" sense and knowledge of what is doing 
heret; that they are clothed with subtle bodies^ in 
which they frequently appear to mankind J ; and that 
persons of eminent virtue become aftrr death a kind 

* Ercn m the age of thr apostles som< professing Christians d"«?- 
nled tjie resurrection of the dead* 1 Cor. xv. Id, or said it was 
pasted alrtadyy d Tim. ii. 18. Having been taught by the Heathen 
philosophers to look upon the body as the prison of the stoul, an.d 
«pon death as the means of its liberty and enlargement; they pro- 
nounced the resurrection of the dead to be equally undesfrabfe and 

'ittpotsible, and interpreted what Christ and his apostles declared 
conecming it, 6f a renovation to a life of holiness front a state of 
iGBt dtscribed as a state of death. See Whitby on 1 Cor. xv. 35, 
and compare Peters on Job, p. 403. And because some of the 9n- 

. cient philosophers had taught that the souls of illustrious personages 
awtndedy. nnrnediately after deatbr into the celet tial regions^ many 

. Christians maintained that the wBortjftt (and they only) enjoyed thjs 
tame privilege. 

f Plato, £p. S. aayif^i^rj rit tu/ffnfit «*«« rthum^t rmt uimiu 

• i The Jews also had imbibed this Pagan principle : for the dts* 
dplet were terrified at the first appearance of Christ after his resur- 
rection, atid supposed tfutt ikey had teen a spiritf Luke xxiv. 37. • It is 
obaervable, that our Saviour, in his reply, neither countenances nor 
controverts the opinion, that ghosts can render themselves visible 
to human sight, and that in their pristine form ; but contents him- 
atAt with arguing on. their own principles, in order to convince them 

.0i the truth of his resurrection ; q, d, ** If you will feel and handle 
■Biy body, you will soon perceive, from the solidity of it, that I ajn 
.aot a mere ghost^ which you conceive of as presenting itself to the 

.^e,.and yet eluding the grasp of the hand; but a real man, raised 

i^Qom {he dead in the very same body, compounded of fle^h and bones, 
in which I suffered death.** 

- • of 
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of inferior deities, whose images and sepulchres ought 
to be honoured and adored. 

In order to justify the worship of deified or beati- 
fied souls, they forged innumerable miracles, pre- 
tending them to be wrought by apparitions of the 
saints in dreams, by their intercession, by the touch 
of their sepulchres, their bones, or other relics. Sip 
Isaac Newton* has shown this concerning the Father* 
in the East; and the same is equally true concerning 
those in the West. To guard all honest minds against 
so dangerous an imposture, it pleased God to foretell 
it, and to brand the authors and supporters of it with 
^he characters they so well deserve, that of apostates 
from genuine Christianity j while they retained the 
outward profession of it, and profligate venders of lies. 
Now the Spirit speaketh expres'iiyj that in the latter 
times some shall depart '^ from the faith ^ gi^i^^g heed 
i0 seducing spirits, and doctrines concerning dcemonsX^ 

(the 

• Observations on Daniel, cli.xiv. 

•f- This fljDos/rt.fT/ or revolt from the Christian faith refers to the cor- 
ruption of it by the introduction of an itlolaiTous wurihip ; as is showi!^ 
by the eminently learned Mr. Joseph Mede, Works, p. 625, ed. 4th. 

f Aid%ffxa>.ixt( ^xiuovwv, doctrines concerning dcevions* Qotnparf 
rich. vi. 2 Acts xili. 12. Jcrcm. x. 8. in the LXX. and Mede,p. 626. 
St. Paul here fpccifica the idolatrous worship which would pre- 
vail amongst Christians, which is that of demons, deified huniaii 
spirits. See Rev. ix. 20; and below, ch. iii. sect. ti. By dasmons it 
ia impossible here to uiidcrstand dcinU (in the common accepitation 
of tiiat word), because the Christian church* notwithstaodiftg its 
dreadful degeneracy in many other instances^ never defibd itself 
•with the worship of devils. In Epiphanius (adver. Har. Ixxviii. 
p. 1055, torn. i. ed. Petav.) there is a clause added to the fore- 
ciiQ^ passage from 3t. PauJi wliich at least ui^<:% Xv)^ «v^v\\x^ "kcA 
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(the souU of men deified atfter deaths) through the 
hjfpocrisr/ {or feigning) of liars *, (who will support 
their own erroneous doctrine concerning the divinity 
and worship of dead meki^by false miracles and other 
legendary tales^ and whom therefore Christians ought 
to detest as persons) having their conscience seared with 
a hot iron f. Thus the sacred Scriptures both gire us 
SQcb a representation of the state of the dead as is m* 
consistent with their possessing a miraculous poweti^ 
and resolve the whole history of their intercourse with 
mankind into the falsehood of its compilers ; notwith- 
standing^ under various pretences^ (such asforifidding 
to marry, and commanding to abstain from meat %,) 
tbey have assumed a claim to extraordinary sanctity^ 



SECTION II. 

The Scripture representation qfthe nature and claims of thi 

Heathen godfi considered. 

The gods of the Heathens taken notice of in Scrip- 
ture are of two different kinds : the worlds together 
with all its constituent parts and jprinciples ; and das** 
monst 

ivhich seems to have been a part df the original texty/rr thty shaU he 
tmrtkippers of the dead, at m larad tdso thty were worshipped, that isy 
ivhen theUraelitet ftll into the Heathen idolatry. See Mills and 
Beza hi loc. and Mann's Critical Motet on some Passages of Scrip- 
tare, p. 92. 

1 1 Tim. iv. 1, S, 
/i Tim.iv.e. . 
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1. The Hcatben^ deified tbe world; together with 
ail its constituent parts and powers. Conceiving the 
world to be pervaded and animated * by a vital and 
intelligent substance, they regarded it as a divinity f^ 
which contain^, framed, and governed all thinga& 
The world possessing animal life and intelligence, tb^^ 
ooticluded tbe same concr ming the several portions 
of it, <3specia11y its most iilQStrious parts and activ« 
prin«iplesj tbe elements, the heavens and all their 
host, the witids also, and whatever other beings par4> 
took of a similar substance ; and considered them all 
as so many distinct deities. The sentient nature and 
divinity of the sun^ moon, and stars more especialljr, 

« 

* Pf fficipio caelum, ac terras, eampoiBque liqiiemet» . 
lyUccDtcmque gk>hum Lunx, 1 itaniaque astra, 
Spiritus intus alit ; totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat xncjem, et xAagno se corpore miscet. . 

Wrg, Ma. 1. vl. ver. T*4. 

VIcl<^ etrtih Vnp Georg. 1. iv. yer. «2l. & MmsrcK.de« PlacitiiPhi- 
i#S0phu ). ii. cm. p. S3$u 

•f Kec tnagis approbabii ntmc kicere, qcK^m, quoniam Srof cu$ eif , , 
liune mvadum esse sapient em, habere tietitfifoy fuss ei st d( ipturii 
fabricata sit, et omnia moderetur, moveat, reg^C. Ciccr. Acad^ Q. 
L li. c. 37. Nihil XKUinda p,erfectiu8, — sapieps est, et proptcresi Oeui. 
l^. de Nat. Deor. L ii c 14. Omniom rerum parexia est mundvis 
c. 34. The Platpnists indeed sometimes spoJke of the world at osUv 
a^ secondary and begotten god (as we leara from Origen cootr. CdiL 

k V. p..Sd5. and Plato's Tim. p. 1049, £, F. lOSO^ A.)» bat tb« 

I 

4octriae of the Stoics, whicli represented the world ss.tike ckief god* 
(Diogen. JLaert. K vii. segm. 137, 146. Plutarclv de Placit. Phik>s(qil>» 
L i. c. 7. asd Sencc. £p. 94.) ww iSKurtconfonBablc tQ the coouMB 
ff«cdof the.Paj^Qs, t 

wai 
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was strenuously asserted by the philosophers^, as ^ell 
at believed by the common people^ and was indeed 
the very foun4ation of the Pagan idolatry. This point 
was allowed by all except atheists t» or those who 
were reputed such. Anaxagoras, though he maintained 
the existence of. an infinite mind, and its eflSciency 
in the formation of the universe, was nevertheless 
accused of atheism and impiety, for teaching that the 
heavenly bodies were inanimate and unintelligent be- 
ings, and the sun itself a mass of inflamed matter. 
Thus it came to pass that the Pagan nations lost sight 
of the argument from the admirable contrivance ot 
Ihe natural world in favour of the existence of the 
true God, the original cause of all things. Balbus 
the Stoic, in Cicero's second book concerning the 
nature of the gods, discourses admirably on the order 
and harmony of the universe, and the use and beauty 
pf the parts that compose it : but what is the inference 
he draws from these premises } That the world was a 
god^ and the habitation of the gods J, and that it was 
governed by the providence of the gods §• These were 
the first deities of all the idolatrous nations, and were 

' • Particu}arly by Pythagoras and his followers, (zn we learn from 

-Diogeu. Laert. 1. viii. p. S09.) and by the Stoics. Thus Balbus ex- 

.^r^ses himself, (in Cicer. de Nat. Deor. 1. ii. c. 15.) Atque hac mun- 

4i divinitatc perspecta, tribuenda est sideribus eadem divinitas. See 

J>i 107, note f; and p. 109, note ♦. • 

'-J- Stob. Eel Phys. c. 25. Plotin. Enn. iv. I, iii, c. 7. and PIutarcK 
siJiv.'Colotem.p. 1125, A. 
'' if Eiae mundum deiim, et deorum domum. 
S Deorum providentia. 

'- esteemed 
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esteemed eternal, sovereign, and supreme *. They are 
distinguished by the title of natttral gods f. 

. S; The Heathens likewise believed that there were 
certain spirits who held a middle rank X between the 

gods 

* Aristotle mentions it as a doctrine delivered down from th^ 
very earliest ancestors, and he himself applauds it as a divine saying, 
that these Jint substances are gods, ^tcvg tnett rug v^urat evtrias. Metaphy*. 
1. xiv. c. viii. in fin. • Plato condemns the doctrine of Auaxagoras, 
because It was inconsistent with the divinity of the sun and moon-> 
wliich have ^^•9*vffi^ut '£XAny«» 'n »eu Ba^Set^uv vatTtmi, the adora^ 
tinns of all the Greeks and Barbarians. He makes Socrates disclaim this 
doctrine of Anaxag^ras as absurd, and puts the following words into 
his mouth : JVhai! do not I believe as other men doythat the sun and moon 
are gods f tv^i nXtovy to^t fftXnm* »^» wfii^M ufat Biovt, it^xt^ al aXXot 
«(v^MJ^M.; Plat. Apol. Socrat. p. 362, F, G. ed. Ficini. And he 
directs a more excellent worship to be paid to the heaven than 
to the other gods, because all men confessed it to be the cause of all good 
things, £pin. p. 1006, A. Plutarch censures the £picureans for 
asserting that the sun and moon are void of intelligence, whom aU 
men worshipped. Adv. Colotem. p. 1123. Sanchoniatbon (apuil 
Euseb. Prxp. £v. 1. i. c. d.) represents the most ancient nations, par- 
ticularly the Phoenicians and Egyptians, as acknowledging only the 
natural gods, the sun, moon, planets, and elements. And Plato de- 
clares it as hit opinion, that the first Grecians likewise held these 
only to be godt, as many of the Barbarians in his time did. In Cra- 
tyU p. 273, F. See also Herodot. I. i. c. 131, 138. 1. iii. c. IG. 
Diodor. Sic. 1. i. p. 10, 11, ed. Rhodomani. Strab. Geogr. 1. xv. 
p. 732. Polyb. Hist. 1. vii. p. 699, 700, ed. Gronov. Euseb. Prsep^ 
£v. 1. ii. c. ii. p. 59. Even Philo (lib. de Somniis) and Origen (in 
.||M books sri^ «()^A'«) maintain that the starf are so many souU incor^ 
■rvptiblt and immortal, 

f 4»i>rixM ^w, Philo Byblius apud Euseb. Pratp. Ev. 1. 1. c. ix. p. 33, 
ed. Paris. 

\ n«» r0 2ettftsvte* fx.tT«%u icrt B-tev n xat ^tirou, Plato in Sympos. 
p. 202, torn. iii. ed. Serrani. Plutarch (de QtCecl. Oivi^^ %a:<|%^11y.t^U 
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^ds and men on earthy and carried on aH intercourse 
between them ; conveying the addresses of men to the 
gods, and the divine benefits to men*. These spirits 
were called damonsff distributors or dispensers of 
^ood and evil to mankind. Their name is expressive 
of their office, and of that power and authority which 
they derived from the celestial gods t* It was the 
opinion of many that the celestial divinities did not 
themselves interpose in human affairs^ but committed^ 
the entire administration of the government of this 
lower world to these subaltern deities §. Hence they 

seim to me to heme solved very many and great difficuliirs or doubts, who 
place the d<mnons f y /t«>rM ^at9 utu W^mmtmi. ^ 

• Plutarch, de Defect. Orac. p. 415, 41S) 41 7, 42 1 ;,E, Platon. Sym- 
pos. p. 202, 203, torn. ili. cd. Serrani. Apuleiiu de Deo Socrat. 
p. C74^ S77, cd.Delph. JamUiclnii de Myster. jc Avgfim. dt Civit. 
Dei, L viii. c. 18. L ix. c. 9, 2U 

f They were called damom, wa^. «■« lanwt rm varrm, n f^t^tZta ra 
myahi not xawti Ttta^^meti, Prochif in Hetiod. See also the scholiast 
•n Homer, IL i. ver. 232. Others derive l^t/Mm from ImnftMt, seieos. 
Plato*s Cratyius, p. 397* and Lactantiuf, ii. 14. Dxmons were 
thought to be intrusted with the inspection and governTnent of mankiod. 

\ Plutarch ^de Defect. Qrac) mforjnt us, that each dxmon was 
-called by tl^e oame of that cdestiai god tro^' 0v hnrnftittt nmi rsft^t 
.«Xfi;^tv. Apuleius (de Deo 3ocratis» p. 675^ ed. Delph.) says, Cuncta 
calcium Irahintate, nHmiae, U authorKate, aed d^exiionuQ;^ obse- 
.^iiio, & opera, Ai ministeria fieii arbitrandum est. /jpulehis heif. 
yefines the vulgar system, when he represents daemons merely as a . 
■lintsterial.order of beings. 
- $ Nequc eaira pro majettate dciwi ccelestittja fuerit, hxccarart. 

> 

Apuleius de Deo Socratis, p.. 677, ed. Delph. Plato (ia^ Sympot. 
|k 202, topi. ill. ed. Ser.) speaks to the same effect: No god has any 
immediate intercourse with mas^: all cvinmerce between the gods and men 
•f carried on l/y the mediation of dcemons, Does not Plato's ^f utf^t^^ 
mju^vfm ej|>]aiji !>«;&• ii», 11.1. 
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bfoanie the grand objects of the religions hopes and 
j«am of the Pagans^ of immediate dependfsnce and 
dtrine worship* Jf idols art Tioihing, itays Celsus *f 
what harm can there he to join in the public festivals f 
If they are dcemons, then it is certain tlmt they are 
gods^ in whom we are to confide^ and to whomwe shmdd 
effer sacrifices and prayers to render them propitious^ 
In the most learned nations, they did not 3o properly 
share as ingross the public devotion. To these atone 
sacrifices were offered, while the celestial gods were 
worshipped only with a pure mind, or with hymna 
and praises f. 

It has been often said that the dsemons of the Hesk 
ihens were spirits of a higher origin than the human 
race. Those who hold this opinion lay the chief stress 
on the following arguments, the force of which we 
shall take the liberty to examine, U/. '* The supreme 
deity of the Pagans is called the greatest dcemon.^^ 
Supposing this to be the case, it is perhaps one proofs 
amongst many others^ that their supreme deity sus- 
tained a human character, and had once been a mor- 
tal man. Notwithstanding the magnificent titles by 
which the Heathens describe their supreme deity, yet 
ihey do at the same time inform u« that he. had a father 
ami a mother^ a grandfather and a grandmother, andk 
was of the same kindred with the other gods of whom 
he was chief. And though lie was superior to any of: 
them singly, he was no match for two or three of 
tfiem in conjnnctioa ; as appears from the dread be was 

* Apud Origta. coBtra Cell. 1. viii. p. d9S^ 
t.]4edcXW<9)(i,p. 636. 
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in of being seized and bound by Neptune^ Juno^ and 
Minerva ; from whose violence he v^sts not saved wtth- 
out the assistance of Briareus with his hundred arms. 
This is related by Homer * of that very Jupiter, whom 
he styles the fat he?- and sovereign of gods and men, who 
ihunders on highy and shakes all heaven with his nod. 
Such likewise is the representation made of Jupiter by 
the pther Heathen writers t *• they ascribe to him the 
prerogatives, titles and epithets of their supreme na- 
tural divinity, and at the same time clothe him with 
the weaknesses, vices J, and all the properties of a 
human being. It is plain therefore that he sustained 
^two characters, that of a natural and that of a hero 
god. It seems difficult, if not impassible, to recon-t 
cile the different representations made of him on any* 
other supposition. It is allowed by all, that a mix^ 
tare of physiology and herology runs through the Pa- 
gan SA stem of divinity §• It is likewise eyideni, thai 

as 

* IL i. ver. 898. See Lutiax^ Deor. Dialog, inter- Oper. vol. jw 
p 228, ed. Varior. 

t Hesicd, in particular, speaks of Jupiter in the very highest 
terms, in his Theogony, ver. 47, 457, 481, 50(5, 548 : and yet he telFs 
Vf that he was the youngest son of RJiea and Saturn, and dethroned 
his fatlier, ver. 453, 490. 

^ Chazr^a (in Terence, Eunuch, act. iii. sc. 5.) hardens himself 
into the commission of a rape, by the example of lupiter, the god 
who shakes with his thunder the lofty battlements of heaven ; qui 
templa ccsU summa sonitu concutit. 

§ That the first substances are gods, and that the deity contalni 

universal nature, Aristotle tells us, was delivered im ike form of afw 

hUj If fi.vhu ^fifiMft, Metaphys. I. xiv. c. 8, in fin. These fables were 

the means of corrupting their -theology, and oqmoDed tl\e Hea. 
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as amongst the natural so also amongst the hero gods 
there was a distin<;tion of rank and dignity, and one 
was con&idered ^s prince of the rest. It farther appears, 
that deified human spirits were (according to the Pagan . 
jjvstem of theology) associated with and represented 
the natural gods, and that both were called by the 
same names ^. The sun, or aether, or air, or what* 
ever other part of nature was esteemed the supreme 
deity of Pagans, was called in Egypt Osiris > in 
Chaldea and Phoenicia, Be) or Baal ; and in many 
other countrres, Jupiter, Now it is universally known 
that Jupiter, Bel, and Osiris had once been mortal 
men, who were supposed to be advanced after death to 
a deified state. For the same reasons,, therefore, for 
which the chief Heathen numen was called Osiris, or 
Bel^ or Jupiter, he might be called a (2^mon; sup* 
posing the word to denote a deified hujaian spirit. It 

4 

I 

thent to tranifer their worship to aew objects. Specimens of the 
manner in which they acco^nmodated the fabulous traditions con- 
cerning their, hero gods to the deified objecU of nature, may Ik 
teen in Qcero de Nat. Deor. 1. ii. c 24, 25. 

* Diodorus Siculiis (1. i. p. 12, ed. Rhodooiani) says that some of 
the earthly gods, had the same . names with the celestial, ifMyufuuf 
yra^Xf** ^^^ wfKUMi, See. Plutarch cited above, note ^, p. 1 10. From 
Pliilo Byblius (apud Euseb. Praep. £▼. 1. i. c ix. p. 33, ed. Paris.) we 
learn that the ancient nations ^aue the names of their kings to the ete» 
ments of the ivorld, rt/; xo«r/uK$i§ ffrotx,uois, which were their natural 
deities, whom alone they acknowledged to be strictly and properly 
gods. Lord Herbert observes^ (De Relig. Gentil. c. xi.) Initio he- 
roas in astris plerumque, astra in heroibus colentes, adco ut qog- 
nomines ita essent, neque satis judicari posset, num aniles de iis 
oofitext^ £abul» ad astra mystic^y an ad. homines mythic^ perti- 
oerent. 

I 
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W18 under this last character that he wan principally 
tegarded by the common people, S<2i^. It is further 
nrged^ '^ that daemons are described as beings placed 
between the gods and men.'' This description respects 
not their naturej but their office*^ (which was that of 
VMdiators and agents between men on earth and the 
celestial gods;) and consequently agrees with such 
human spirits (and it is not to be denied that there 
were some such) as were thought to be advanced to 
the office of daimons. It may be proper to take no- 
tice further, that when Jamblichus f^ the Pythagorean 
philosopher^ makes it the reward of good men at 
"death to be converted i/t/oangeii ami angelical souls X^ 
he has the same meaning as if he had called them dce^ 
'iKOffs. The learned allow that Jamblichus, Hierocles, 

SMpiicittfi, And oihtn, use the word (kmnons andon^ 

j^btndiscriminately. Hierodes says expressly §f that 
the middle kind of beings were called indifferently 
'ongetsy or dcBnums, or heroes. Now it is universally 
jadmitted that the latter were human spirits : and con« 
sequently the former were so likewise. Phllo says \\j 
Souh, daemons, and angels, are only different names, 
hut imply one and the same substance. And in another 
place 4. he affirms that Moses called those angels whom 
the other philosophers styled dcemons. Zdly. It is 

♦See above, p. UO. 

t Apud Stob. Edog; Physic. l« i . p. 144. 

\ Etf »yyik§its )i xm eiyyiXt»a$ ^w^»t* 

5 In Car. Pyrhag. 

I Dc Oigantibus, p. 286. 

4- ^ Somn. p, $96, m axx«i ftk^npn 'SmtfUMtf, myyi>tmn MwMff mmiu 

4 pleaded 
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pleaded '^ that dsemoni are express!]? distinguished 
from heroes, who were the departed souls of men/' 
DauDOOs were advanced to a rani and station* superior 
to that of heroes; and this difference occasioned the di« 
stinction. Plutarchf teaches^ that, according toa divine 
natureandjustice, the soulsofvirtuousmen are advanced 
io the ranh ofdismons; and that from dcemons, ifthejf 
are properly puryied^ they are exalted into gods, not by 
any political institution, but according to right reason. 

The same author says {> That Isis and Osiris were, for 
their virtue, changed from good damons into gods, as 
were Hercules and Bacchus afterwards, receiving the 
wiited honours of both gods and daemons ^« 

I do not affirm that the Heathens had no dsemoni 
^f a difercst kind from those which were of human 
extract !•' The foregoing refiectioos were mcfciyde^ 

signed 

* On this difierence of rank and station, see Hierocles in secun* 
iom Attn Cum. p. 41, 

t Plittareh. Vic. RomuL |). d6, A. cd. Paris. ; and in his book De 
IMeet. Orat. he speaks of boman sools as eonuncncHif first heroei» 
ibcssdaiBOBs^ and afterward advanced to a more sublime degree. 

|Deb.etOiir.p. SSI. 

5 Xm 3mw mm ^mtfmmih These sentiments of Plutarch are contfrmtd 

bjT other writers. Diodorus Siculus (p. 0, ed. Rhodomani), after 
speaking of Hercules, adds, *»n )i aWut myaftJi ati^cn «l fnf h^mtun 
»S h uahan rifun trv^n. It also appears from the case of the Greek 
Hercules, as rebted by Pausaiiias, (Corinthiac. 1. ii. c. x. p. ISS, ed« 
Kuhoii,) that heroes rose by degrees to the rauk of gods, and came 
to be worshipped as such. (For the worship paid to the gods was 
diflfereut from tiiat paid tu the heroes.) 

I Some of the latest philosophers, in particular, (such as Apu- 
ktus de Deo Socrat. p. 690.) fancied that there was a higher kind of 
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signed to show, that the higher order of daemons is* 
not 30 frequently spoken of as is generally supposed ;: 
and that the common hypothesis is built upon weak 
grounds. I shall now assign those reasons which in- 
duce me to think, thai by daemons, (such, I mean^ as* 
were the more immediate objects of the estahlishedwor-^ 
ship amongst the ancient nations, particularly the 
Egyptians, Greeks, andliomans,) we are to understand 
. beings of an earthly origin, or such departed humane 
souls as were believed to become daemons. Hesiod *, . 
and many other poets f, who have recorded the an»^ 
cient history or traditions on which the public faith 
and worship were founded, assert that the men of the 
golden age, who were supposed to be very good, be* 
came dsemons after death, and dispensevs of good 
things to mankind. Ihis account of dsenions is fully . 
cpnfirmed by the other writings of the ancient Heathens. 
Many passages have been produced from those writings 
by several learned moderns Xi in which daemons must 
have the same meaning as in. Hesiod. And there are 
many more which I do not remember to have met with 
in any former writers on this subject. Some of these 
passages have been already cited ; and a much greater 
number we shall have occasion to cite in the sequel. 
I will hereoi>ly take notice of two from Celsus, be— 

dxmons, who had never inhabited human bodies. Ammonius ia 
Plutarch entertained the same sentiment. De Defect. Orac. p..431» 
torn, ii ed. Paris. 1624. 

♦ Hesiod. Oper. & Dier. I. i. 120. 

f Pkto*8 Cratylus, p. 398, torn. i. ed. Serrani. 

\ Mr. Jos. Mede and Dr. Sykea. 

cause 
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cause they serve to show how long the word preserved 

Us original import^ and was used to describe a -deified 

man. Thus Celsus* insults Christians under their 

' aufferings : Your d^numy or, as you say^ the Son of 

ijod, gives you no help* In another place f, afti^r 

speaking of the followers of Marcion, he adds^ Others 

fornhio themselves another master and daemon. Perhaps 

it would be as useless as it would be endless to collect 

mil the passages from the writings of the Heathens, in 

which mention is made of daemons in the sense h<te 

asserted. For still some would allege that the word 

•occurred frequently in a difierent meaning. Our mafin 

design (which is to explain and justify the Scriptiite 

representation of the Heathen ^ deities) will be an- 

swered, if it can be shown that the more immediate 

objects of divine worship in the most polished Hea* 

then nations were deified mortals. This^ at the same 

time, may serve to show in what sense it is most na« 

tural to understand the word i^moTi^ when it is usl^d 

to describe those gods. 

That the more immediate objects of popular adora- 
tion-amongst the Heathens were deified human lieings, 
is a. fact attested by all antiquity, whether Pagan^ 
Jewish, or Christian. Let the if(^a/^e725 themselves 
speak, and let us credit the united testimony of their 
historians, their poets, and their philosophers, to a 
imct which they could not but admit, though it re« 
wdounded so much to their dishonour. We shall begin 
vt/iih the doctrine of the historians ; because it is clear 

• Apud Origen. c. Cdi. L viii. § S^ pw tttS. fV.STJZ 
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tad explicit, and may seire to guide us through ihe 
kbyripths of the Pagan theology. Herodotus *^» when 
speaking of the Persian85 says. They kwe neither 
iiatues, nor temples^ nor akars,-^JVhat I takg la ie 
thmr reason, U^ that they don't beltevej like the Greeks, 
thai the gods are of the race of men f. Novir^ inas- 
infuch as the Greeks denved their religion irom the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians, and spread it amongst the 
Komans, there can be no doubt but that the gods of 
all these people were of human race. Philo Byblius Xt 
tihe translator of Sanchoniathon*s History of the Gods, 
txpressly assures us that the Phoenicians and Egyp* 
tianSf from whom other people derived this cHstom, 
reckoned those amongst ihe greatest gods who had been 
ienefactors to ihe human race : and that to them they 
erected pillars and statues, and dedicated sacred festi'- 
vols, Diodoms Siculus$ treats largely concerning the 
Gentile theology ; and he speaks of it as the opinion 
of antiquity, ^' that there were two classes of gods ; 
the one eternal and immortal,'' (the natural gods 
spoken of above ;) ^' the other such as were bom up- 
on the earth, and arrived at the titles and honours of 
divinity on account of the blessings they bestowed 
upon mankind H/* He considers Saturn, Jupiter, 
Apollo, and the rest, as the primary gods of Paganism, 
and yet speaks of them as illustrious men. 

* j^bwuc. IStl.- 

f Om mvifiuir§fytmsjntu^»9 v«iv ^ttyi, xmrmtn^ m 'ElXnug, ttmu 

} Apiid Eiiteb. Prxp. £v. L i, c. ix. p. 38. 

JLib.L &Y. 

I LilK 2^]i. 12, ed. MiDdiHMiil. 

The 
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The foei$ deliver the sajiie setukneius conocming 

the gods as the historians do. In their theogony*, qc 

getieratioii of the gods, (whicb^was the sime diing 

with their cosmogony^ or generation of the worldly 

and in their fabulous theology, we have an accoiHit 

both of their natural and hero gods ; though by mix^ 

ing together their herology and physiology they have 

introduced much confusion into their system of divi'^ 

nity. With regard to the priixcipal objects of populav 

Worship, they have given us an account of their birth 

and parenlage, of their marriage and offspring, and 

have entered into a detail of their aotionsf. What** 

ever sublime titles the poets bestow upon them^ they 

hold them out to our view chiefly mider a human 

character. Nor is there any just reason to affirm thaife 

tbe poets invented what they say eonceniing their 

gods. For th^ir w(n*ks are either faithful records of 

ancient traditions^ or accurate representations of life 

and manners. E]mc and dramatic writings do not 

allow any deviation from truth and justness of dia# 

racter* 

It is when reading the phUosaphers that it beoomes 
OS most to be upon our guard, if we would not be 
led into mistakes concerning the Pagan deities* When 
they began to reason upon the nature of the gods^ 
itmomerable objections arose in their minds against 
the vulgar system of theology ; which some of th^ 
derided, and others endeavoured to refine and im- 
prove. Shocked at the sjbsurdity of the worship p^d 

• ' . .... 

• See Heak)d't Thcogony^^ HopMM:VQ.4f. vcr. $m. 
f See idwtwsi Mid above concerning Jupiter, p. ill, 112, 
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to dead persons, they might be willing to, persuade 
themselves and others, th.at their daemons. were spiri- 
tual substances of a more noble origin than the hu- 
man race. They undertook to determine, with what 
lort of beings all the different regions of the universe 
were peopled ; and some of them filled the aether with 
«ucb daemons as had never been men. But we have 
no concern here with tlw speculations of the philoso- 
phers, who on this as on other points contradicted one 
another, and themselves likewise. It is sufficient to our 
present purpose to observe, that they were not able to 
deny that the publio worship was directed to men who 
had been raised to tlie rank of gods and daemons. 
Socrates*, . indeed, judged it difficult. to declare the 
origin of daemons; which at first sight seems scarce 
consist<efit with a persuasion that they were of human 
extract. Nevertheless he thought they were na,tiv£s 
of this lower worlds proceeding from the commerce 
of cekstial with mortal beings. Perhaps this strange 
commerce was wh«t created the difficulty in the breast 
of Socrates 5 for he rejected many of the common 
fables concerning the gods. Nor does, it certainly 
appear, that even the cdestial beings concerned in 
these amours > were not originally mortals, though 
afterwards advanced to a. deified state. PJato com- 
mends Hesiod and the other poets who affirmed that 
whenever any good man dies he becomes ad€emon\. 

' •Plato*tT!iinBiii,t>.48i;ed/Ba8iL 

f vmrm Uifun, Plat. Cratyl. p. S98, torn, u ed. SerraaL See aI<o 
Majdm. Tjt* din. xzrii. p. S83, ed. Davii. - 

He 
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He elsewhere speaks to the same purpose*. The 
latter Platonists, though they endeavoured to soften 
tlie absurdity oF the established system of theology^ 
ceuld not but admit a class of gods and dsemons 
that had been human souls. Varro^ the most learned 
^f all the Romans^ asserted, as St. Augustin informs 
usf^ that one would be at a loss to find^ in the writ 
ings of the ancients^ gods who had not been men. 
Cicero % contends, '^ that the whole heaven was al* 
most entirely filled with the hum^^i race, that even 
the greater deities $ were oriffmdJy natives of this 
lower world, that their sepi|lchres were shown in 
Greece, and the traditions concerning them preserved 
in the mysteries." In like manner Pliny ||, La* 

* AU those who dievaUantli/ in ip«rare n/HenoeCt golden generation^ 
4Lnd become daemons i and we oHffit J^ e^er to tuorship afid adore their 
sfpuUhres^ as the sepulchres </dtJ^mons* He afBnnt the OBLrmtoactra* 
tug all who were judged excellemly good in life, in wkattver nMQoer 
they die. Plato de Republ. 1. v« j^ 468, torn. ii. ed. JSernmu 

f De Civit. Dei, 1. Tiii. 

^ Quid ? tol«m prope caelum, x>e pliitfl^ perteqvar, Doaat ho^ 
nuiDO gcDere completum est ? — Ipsi illi, ins^rum gc^ij^ptfi 4IB qui^ 
hab^tur, bine a nobis profecti in ccelum reperieiitwr. * Qocri^ quo* 
rui;n demonttraotur sepulchra in Graecia: reminisccre^ quoniam t$ 
^litiatut, quft traduntur myttenisc turn denique, qu^m Iiqc Uti 
poteat, intelltges. Tusc. Quest. 1. i. c. 12, 13. It it idBiipMd in 
Cicero's dialogue De Nat. Deor. 1. i. that every age |kOE|0^r#4 the in- 
ventors of the use of food, ut deos omzuiyn daHstunpf, Iff alpo 
L i. c. 42. L iii. c. 15, 23. and compare Lactaat. L j. c. Xf. D^f^ I, iL 
c. ii. p. 146. Eiiscb. Dem. £▼. L viiL p. 564. 

$ The greater dcitiet were 

JuaQ, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Man, 
Mercuriui, Joii^s, Neptunus, Vulcaaus, ApoUo» 

I PUn.Nat.HiiCl.ii.c7, 
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beo*, Sfervitist and others speak openly of the arigin 
of the gods. And Plutarch himself vindicates tlie dei- 
fication of liuman souls^ by the principles of reason 
attd philosophy J. Not only did Atheists ^nd Epicu- 
feahs Assert that the Heathen gods had been men ; 
^16 wfas ^ point allowed by the zealous sutpporters of 
the established religion, even in an age when the 
ktoprbteinents in science exposed it to contempt. 

, These testimonies of the Heathens are fully ^son- 
firmed \y^ facts which cannot be disputed, particujai'ly 
by thevery nature of the worship paid to the Heathen 
deities. If no argument can be draWn from the sacri* 
feces-J which \vere offered them; yet their imageB, 
Columns, shrines, reliques, altars (or grave-stones) 

* ^Seimus (upon the third ^deid) eays, LaImo Jn libris qui appel* 
:ltntur, De dtis quibus origo aniinsdis est, ait esse quzdain tacra, 
quibus.animz humabsB vertuntur in decs. 

:f S6tv. ad JBa, "Viii. L S 1 9. 

\ See the passage from PlUtarch cited above, p. 1 1*5. 

§ Deified human ghosts might more naturally be supposed to be 
•oourished by the fumes of incense and the steams of slaughtered 
beasts a&cendiqg from their altars, than the sun, moon and stars. 
See Origen c. Cels. 1. vii. c. 3S4, S35. Concerning the idea of sacri- 
fices as the nourishment of the gods, consult Aristoph. Aves, ver. 183, 
\5\6. Euseb. Praep. £v. 1. v. p. 181. Lucian. Prometh. torn. \, 
p. 183, ed. Grxv. De Sacrificiis, ib.p. S66. Porphyr. de Abstm. l.ii. 
c. ilii. p. 86, ed. Cantabr. We are told by Eusebius (Prsep. £v. I. ii. 
c. 9.) that in the earliest ages, when the stars only were adored, 
ikey were not honoured Irp aminal sacrifices; which seem therefore to 
have been principally directed to the hero gods. See above, p. 111. 
Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged, that such Pagans and Chris' 
tians as believed the Heathen gods to be a different order of dsmont 
from human souls, represented those'^smons as nourished by liba- 
liattf and sacrifices. 

and 
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and temple^ (which were their sepulchres)^ are suffiL- 
cient proofs th^.t the objects of public worship were 
suph deajd men and women as superstition deified*. 
Even funeral rites f were perforaned in their bonou;*,^ 
EuheoKrus therefore in bis Sacred History^ besides 
recordiiig' the p^igree ^nd actions of the Heathen 
jpds, pointed out tht? very places where ihey were 
biirjied. His history was translated into I^atin by 
Ennius^ and is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus with* 
oi^it any inanks of disapprobation. Those who cen-^ 
sured % were not able to confute the substance of iuA 

system. 

* .Ste Sir la. Newton s Chrpnology, p. 159, 160. and especially 
Mr. Jos. Mede*8 Wor)u, p. 6S2, 634. That -the stately tombs of 4he 
Heathen gods became public temples, is also i^hoy^n by £^sebi^s^ 
I^oep. £v. L ii. c. 6. 

t Mede's Works, p. 628, 630. JUowth on Is. viii. 19. Cicero de 
Nat. Deon.l. i. c. 15. Lucan thus addresses Egypt : 

: — Tu plangens hominem testaris Osirin. L. viii. ver.833. 

\ It has been said by learned men, upon the fiuthority of a pas- 
sage in Cicero, (de Nat. Deor. 1. i. c. 42.) tliat the opinipn of Enh^ 
merus was generally regarded by the Heathens as atheism, or %t 
least as great impiety. Were this true, the mo^t \^^X, it would 
prove is, that the Heathen gods were not regarded ^ ^fi^ men by 
thsir worshippers, though they were really such. But what spm£ 
represent as the general sentiment of the Heathens, is toothing more 
than the objection of Cotta, under the character of ^n AcfldemiCf 
which he could not sustain .without pj^opo^ing the ^i^^u^^!^ .?^^4 
objections, with which his subject yr^ (ipj^arraased. Se^jpicerpde 
liat. Peqr. L iii. c. 39. and 1. i. c. 5. Cptta says, Ab E^hginero 
autem et mortes et sepulturzdemonstrantur deonim i apd tb^n asks 
the followM)g question : Utrum igitur hie cpndrma^ vi^eturreli- 
giQ^mn, jm penitus tota^^mt)4isse .' This jobjectiop.is not ^^e4 
to ,dispro:ye the fact, that the Hearhjns yophipped. d^id pe^»piu; 
but to expose the absurdity of that worship. Cotu admitted the 
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system. If the mere absurdity of an opinion would 
prove that it was never entertained, what a blank 
would this reasoning make in the history of religion 
amongst the Pagans ! 

We go on to examine the opinion of the Jews con- 
cerning the Heathen gods. With respect to the wri- 
ters of the Old Testament ; though they knew that 
the Pagans believed in sidereal and elementary deities^ 

^ct» and knew that the worship itself pointed out the objects of it ; 
Quo quid absurdius, quam— homines jam morte deletos reponere in 
deos> quorum omnis cultus esset futurus in luctu ? Cicero de Nat. 
Deor. 1. i. c. 15. Plutarch also censures the doctrine of Euhemerus 
as productive of atheism, De Is. et Osir. p. 359, F. p. 360. Nerer- 
thelesi, fn>m> this treatise it appears that the Egyptian priests ac- 
knowledged that Osiris and the other gods of Egypt had been men. 
Nay, Plutarch himself confesses (p. 359, £.) that those who hold 
this opinion %x*"^** *^^ '*'"* IrTt^ovfii^ran finj^uust have the support of 
kUtory i to which he opposes speculation, p. 360. This confirms 
what was observed concerning the philosophers, p. 119. I admit, 
however, that the doctrine of Euhemerus might even in the opinion 
of the vulgar Heathens be very liable to the censure of impiety; 
and certainly was liable to this censufe, if he maintained (as possibly 
he did, or might be thought to maintain,) that the Heathen gods 
were mtre men, not advanced to a deified state : or that the Hea- 
thens had no other gods but these. In this view he might well pass 
for an atheist. The deification of men presiipposcd the existence of 
the natural gods, veith whom they were associated, and from whom 
they derived their power and authority. And therefore, if he re- 
jected the natural gods, he would be thought not to believe in any 
gods at all. With this he seems to be charged by Theophil. Antio* 
Chen, ad Autolyc. 1. iii. p. 210, ed. Ozon. Concerning Eohemenis, 
tee Cuseb. Prxp. £v. 1. ii. c. ii, p. 59, where tliere is an extract from 
<he sixth book of Diodorus Sicuhit, now lost. See also Lactantius, 
Div. Inittt. 1« i« c ii. p. 63. * de Ir& Dei, c. il p. 62, ed. Lugd. Bat. 
1S60. 

yet 
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yet tbey very properly describe their gods as dead * 
persons; because it was to such that the public wor- 
ship was more immediately directed. Here it should 
be observed^ that when they describe the Heathen 
gods as dead persons, they consider them as what 
they really were^ not what they were conceived to be 
ky their worshippers, as some have asserted : for their 
worshippers regarded them as men advanced to divine 
power and dominion. In contradistinctioQ from these^ 
the ancient prophets called Jehovah the only living f, 
God. Those Jews who translated the Old Testament 
into the Greek language (I mean the authors of that 
version which is called the Septuagint) style the Hea-^^ 
then gods dcemonsX* And it has been generally sup* 
posed, that by daemons they meant certain created 
spirits of a celestial origin^ who, though fallen from. 
God and virtue, possess a very extensive power over 
this lower world. This however is a point that ought. 

* Thif is implied in that declantitio which Motes required each 
Israelite to make, at offerio^j; the first fruits of «very year, Deut.. 
xxvi. 14. / havt not ginen aught thtrfffor (or 'to) thtdtady to any 
Heathen deity; wliich supposes thai each of those deities was oothio^ 
more than a dead person. Such was Isis, to whom Spencer and Ls 
Cierc think there is here a peculiar reference. Those who partook' 
of the sacrifices oSured to the Pagan gods are said /a eat the saciifiia. 
of the dend, Ps. cvi. 28» compared with NuniU xxv, 1 » ?, 3. It was 
because the Heathen deities were dead men, that Isaiah reproachtt 
those who had recourse to their pretended oracles, as seeking fur the- 
lioiitg to the dead. Is. viii. h9. 

f XkHt. ▼. as. Josh, ill 10. 1 Sam. xvii. 26; 2 King^ ztx. 4. . 
Jerem. x. 10. Dan* vl. 26, and many other places. 

I They saerifiredtinlo dee mons,iat,u»futs, Deut. xxxW. 1 7. ^U the gods 
of the Heathen aredtcmons, )m^«vi«, Ps. xcv. 6. They sacrificed their tons 
and ikdt dayglhUrt. wtta dmmomSf hu^uintUf Ps. cvi. 37. 
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not to be taken for granted. The authors of the Sep- 
tuagint were not unacquainted with the Greek learn- 
ing. 1 hey could not therefore be ignorant that th<? 
Heathens did not acknowledge any aeated spirits; 
or at least that, according to their established system 
of theology, the world arid evcrV thing in it was 
either eternal or begotten, not created. As little rea- 
doti is thereto suppose thein ignorant in what sense the 
Word diBinons was usc?d bjr ihe Heathens^ both in their 
writings and in theif common discourse. No word 
ill the Greek language could be more fatniliat to them, 
Specially as applied (o the objects of poptilar adora* 
tion, or snch human spirits as \Verci supposed fo be- 
come daemons, whether considered as cood or evil. 
JToW, why should if be presumed that these writers 
. iJse this word in tL sense diffeifent from all the Greeks, 
when speaking upon the saftie subject ? Besides, did 
not the authors of the Septuagirtt tersioft kno^ (what 
all the world kttcw) thai the Heathen gods had once 
bWti men? Could they ht i^rtofatlt, that ift the 
books which they translated, and which they acknow- 
ledged to be inspired, these gods were represented in 
liiis their tris« light ? Or, shall ii be taken for granted, 
tfeflf in open contradiction to the inspired writers, and 
ift defiance of their own inward Convictions, they 
^yere capable of affirming that .a// the Heathen gods 
were of a different origin fn)m mankind ? Such a 
degree of extravagance and wickedness as this implies 
ought not to be charged upon any writers without 
the strongest proofs. For these reasons, it appears 
to me most probable that they used the word to ex* 

5^resR 
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press such human spirits as became daeoKKis. An4 
t am confirmied in this opinion by attending to Xh^ 
particular occasions on which they use it*. As to 
the othev Jews who wrote in the Greek language^ 
tliey were no strangers to this meaning of demons* 
We have already had occasion to explain tha senti-^ 
ments of Philof* With respect to Josepbus^ ho 
says expressly^ Deemons are ilw spirits qf wkhedl 
vien %. This shows, that in the writings of the BeU 
leni Stic Jews, particularly those who. lived near the 
commeficeiiient of the Cbristiaja sei-a, the word is to 
be understood of such departed faainaa spirijta as be<^ 
came dainione. 

Is ]| not natural then to suppose that it bears the 
same meaning in the Nsiu Testament f^ There the 
fieathen deities are called daemons: Those things 
which the Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice to deuih, ot 
^diemoris §. St. Paal^ wbo8# language this is, was a 

* U wlH be showo belpw, that th« p^ifage^ in tl^ Hebrew te^ 
which correspond to those cited above (note |, p. 125) from the Sep* 
tuagint, manifestly refer to the hero gods of the Heathens. I add 
here that when the authors of this version lay, Is. Izv. 1 1, that tht 
Jews prtpared a tal'le Ut a cUipmon, r^huf$§9t^y it leems to me more nav 
tural to understand them as reproaching the Jews with sacrificing (9 
some Heaihea dxmon, than to any fallen angel. See Lowtfi in loq, 
and compare Dr. Sykes's Further Enquiry, pi 85. 

f See above, page 1 14. 

De 3el. J ud. I vii. c. yi. ^3. \ 

§ AxiMviCis. The apostle adds, I would not that, ye should have fellow 

^sh:p wilh devils, l<ttfA$ttm, dtmrwns. Ye aamot drink the cvp of the Lord, 

mid the cup of devils ^ ^eufutitn, dcemons : ye cannot be partakers of the kibk 

oftlie Lord, ^3ld, of tjh§ ialfU ofdtnUs, ^fttfunm, d<9mgn^, I Qor. x. 20, SI . 
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person of extensive learning, and well acquainted wiih 
ihe theology of the Gentiles, which represented human 
spirits as becoming dtcmons after death. He knew that 
these daemons were the very persons to whom the Gen- 
tiles o{Iered their sacrifices. At the same time he was 
conversant in those writings of the inspired prophets 
which taught that the Heathen gods were men and 
women deceased. He himself (in imitation of those 
prophets) distinguishes Jehovahjfrom them by the title 
of the living^ God. Now, if he knew them to be- 
long to tho^ human species, woidd he deny that they 
had been men, and affirm th^ they were angels ? To 
suppose that he would, is to charge him, not with 
error, but with wilful falsehood: a charge that can- 
not be supported but by pulling a sense upon his 
language, which, to say the least, was not the most 
usual and common one. Besides, this apostle was 
pot only himseH weH acquainted with the theology of 
the Gentiles, but was writing to Gentiles, who knew 
that according to their theology human spirits be- 
came dsemoi^is after death ; and who would naturally 
utiderstand him as referring to Jupiter, Venus, and 
other mcM and women, whom they had once wor- 
shipped under this very character. Would not St. 
Paul then use the word diemon in the same sense in 
which he knew it would be understood by those Gen- 
tiles to wkom be was writing? Jf you say he borrowed 
it from the Jews who spoke the Greek language, par- 
ticularly the authors of the Septuagint, you suggest 
a new proof of the point we would establish ; for it 

• Act» xiY. 15. 2 Cor* vi. l», I The«k I 9. 

must 
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most be admitted that he would employ it^ as w^ have 
seen they did^ to describe such humaa spirits as weni^ 
called dasmons. There are passi^s in St. Paul's 
writings^ and in other places of the Ntw Testament^ 
where it cannot bear a difierent meaning*. 

In the late controversy upon this subject, both 
parties seem to have committed several great mistakes^ 
I shall take notice of a very essential one relative ta 
our present argument. On the one side it was asserted 
that tUemom never signifies an evil being till after, tht- 
times of Christ; whereas the word is indifferent in 
itself, and is used in a bad as well m & good sense by 
very ancieiit wsiters t« On the other side, it was af« 

firmed 

* When St. Paul preached tor the Athenians Jesus Christ as risen 
from the dead» he seemed to someof hk hearers a setter forth ofstraag§ 
gods, Im^mvimi, dcemons, (Actt-ivii. 18, 29.) which, as our transbtorf 
themselTes were sensible, cannot signify deviis (in the ordiosfy ae» 
ceplaticm of that word), but must denote deified mens the Athenians- 
hnagining that St. Paul was recommending a new deity, who ha4 
onc» been a man. Nor can it be supposed that St. Paul hiros^,.iA- 
his address to thm Athenians, would use the word in a tense difierent 
from what th^ did, when he calls them hsetUtpuvttvii^vsf (TCr, 29.) 
persons nutek addieted to the imnskip of detmonsy or gods of huma» 
original ; for to such gods all the devotion of the Athenians and other 
Greeks was directed. Tht worship of 6anoniaed saints amongst. 
the idolatrous Christians ie called Me doctrine coruerning dcemoM^ 
1 Tim. !▼. 1. (explained ab«ve,ch. iii. sect. i. p. 105.) And the samt 
eonuptors of Christianity are reproached, for not repenting of th« 
works of their hands, that tftey should not worship dwmonSf (Rev. ix. 90.) 
which must refer to saint worship and image worships for who dim 
charge Chriitiant with the worship of wicked spirits, as such f 

f If the first demons were all good, as Dr. Sykes asserts, it is be*- 
cause the first men. (whose souls they were), the men of the goldea 
agCy were all good. For we shall show that the Heathens thought 

G 5 ^>^^i- 
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Sfm^ that deemons in general^ and the bad in parti- 
€vLhr, Wei^ st^iritiBbf a Celestial originy and that it was 

that the departed spirits of good and bad men became respectively 
good ^nd bad dxmons. There i^ therefore ground to presmne, that 
as soon as mankind deg«n6tat)^» their d\?p&H^ spirits would be rt- 
i^hesented as kicked and mischCfevd^B) that h, aS bad dsmoift. ^e 
common or constant \He of deembn m the earliest ages io a good 
^Bse9 unless when jra^*; or son'^e similar epithet is joined with it, is 
owing to its being applied at first to the deified souls of good men. 
ttutarch lells us, (in his Life of t)iort, he!il- th* biegiflhift^, |>. d58, fed. 
ftiHs. lds4.) thai il wdk Ihi opinibn 'iff Iks antmu^ ttiHa Kifil end fMw* 
ekievous demons, out of envy anS hatred to good men, oppose whatever 
ihey do. In his treatise concerning his and Osiris, (p. S60,) he speaks 
ot dasmons who had a mixture of virtue and vice in their character, 
^d represents Xenocrates and Empedocles as beTieving thfere Vere 
A]6h daemons. From thora writings of the ancients which are come 
j^own to us, we accordingly find that they used the Word d^etKon in a 
bad sense, and applied it not only to the principle of eVii>but to other 
fnalignant spirits. Pythagoras held dfemons who sent diseases to 
fnen and cattle; Diogen. I^aert. Vit. Pythag. p. 514, ed. Amst. And 
though ^me of the Heathens might regard ievik ^s the ioAictioasof 
justice, and it is possible that xattat hii/u/9 may vignify aom^imeft 
(and particlarly in Homer, as Dr. Sykes contends) an adverse d«- 
tnon; neverthdem, the huitAil demons were generally coniidere^ 
6t violent and cruel ih th^tr naHlrfe, and wete actording;ly to be ap- 
f>#Blsed by cruel rites. Besides^ they we!re thought to ifaatigate mea 
to wickedn^s. l^^Ieucus in his preface tO hh Laws <(apnd StObKiMfi) 
Mrfh. 4Q.) supposes that sih evil deem on ifnight bt ^reseat with a 
tfian, ^fMm vr^iatf «$/»i«v, io injhtence him to rnjustite. Empedocles 
^ccordin^ to Plutarch, de ie. et Osir. p. 861, and in lib. v*^ 'ttv 
pf^' XmyitXiffim) ^p»oke of dsmons who were punished for their 
tfim^ And Ocellus Lucanits, in a passage to be dted nnmediately, 
Mikes eipt^ss mention of wicked daemons. These liutances art suf- 
ficient to «how in general, what alone they art iiere prodaced to sho^^ 
tliit the ittost ancient writers believed in bad 88weUas.good dsmons. 
AiGoordiagly iaij^msf frcqwentlyoccitrsiia thete,as a Ocna of rq>roach 
as well 96 .praise. 

of 
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of the latter (or of apostate angels) ibat the word was 
to be uDderstood, both in the $eptiia^int s^nd i(i th^ 
passages of St. Paul cited above. We ipay ^\\ovf 
(what however has not hitherto been established by 
clear and certain * evidence)^ that in the pU;:ep under 
our present consideration the word is to bft t^t^en in ^ 

* It seems to me dijficult to determine with absolate certsinty, 
whetfaier iam^n is usmI in a good or aa a bad seni^ in tim UCX. || 
vpig^f pottUdyt b? xihoisen e^ aiecQvqt of f tf j^orf^itf : f9f tiif 
ftiitbors of that Vfrsiqn yfere pot dfspobed t^ give oflQspfc to the 
Pagans, amongst whom they lived ; nor were they free themselves 
from every tincture of Paganism. Were we certain ia what sense 
it was to he understood io the LXX, we ^euld hi miwtBf cerlfun 
40 tk* meaftiag of it 19 tjln? ^^rii ipgs of jSt. Pjru^ | i^^saMffih a# thjs 
apQ«de ^fls4M^ fUl the writers of Jt|)^ Ne^Y Tjs$t$i]a/er«|) ^dopie^f 
<he «^jle and diction of th$ LX3^. That in ^th, (kpmpn is to be 
taken in a bad sense* seems to me somewhat j[>ro£ai^e, for the folio w«> 
iog reasons. Some of the Heathens themselves inferred frota die 
^E^m JMcrihed to their godS) w4 ^ ikc^ ^ whkJ^ t^ey yifff 
appteasfd^ th^t they w«re not gpds« bjp^^yi^ dasiftons. $j?e ]Plu];^rc)^ 
die Js. et Oslr. p. S61^ B. p. S62, £. fit de Defect. Orac. p. 417, C. D. 
Compare Porphyr. de Abst. 1. ii. sect! 36, 37, 43. The Jews who 
wrote in the Greek language use d^cmonivL a bad sense, pa^icvlarjy 
.^oiephiis .{cited above) and the trandatpr of Tobtt, c|i. iy. ^. 
ch' -^i* i7* Orotius thought " that the Hellenist used ^n^^v |o ^ tU 
«efl«e, as the Hebrews did ^aal; though both originally indifferent 
in their significalion.'* Note qn Matth. iy. 24. Lastly, th^ t^fiw 
Testament does certainly, oa some occasions, by dasmop^ Vl^sui jivijl 
spirits, Matdbuix* 34. Barnes ii. 19: and there;fore the wpqd jjo^ 
fa4ve the same ineajiiog when it is applied to the Heathep||9ds. Q9 
tUt other hand, Philo .tells us that the people spoli^e ^s 9Q9i.9\p;ily 9I 
gped as of evU demons, iir^-^ %$ .^yfit^taut %f^fib§9»s Ktu «#«|Mtf ^^9ffW*^«i 
9-9XXM. Dc Gigantibus, p. 286, ed. Paris. Philo however mpre 
fre^iuently speaks the kn^^j^^ a«^ sf^timgi^ pf t^e .l^latqnic-p^ilp- 
«opb«r# (haa oi 4he.Je»r«. 

bad 
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bad sense^i and is applied to wicked spirits. Never* 
tbeless^ it cannot be inferred from hence, that these 
wicked spirits were originally of a higher order than 
mankind. For, as the souls of many good men were 
thought to. become good daemons after death ; so it 
was a prevailing opinion, that the departed souls of 
many bad men became b^ daemons. Thales,. Pytha- 
goras, Plato and the Stoi^, as we learn from PI otajrch *,. 
represented heroes as soub separated from their bodies, 
and as being good pt tad according to their respectivt^ 
characters^. .'Bmi Platonists commonly held the very^ 
same ]ai^^a|te with respect k) daemons f. From sa 
early a wrfi^ as Ocellus Lucanus we learn, that suck 
as arelegotten tvith injury and iniemperance are wicked, 
and mil be evil daemons Ij^. And there is no notion 
which prevailed more generally over the Heathen, 
worid from tbe duilivtt ages, than that concerning: 
the power of giufsTtFtalbiiint and torment mankind, 
parti(^ularly the ghoi^ts of those who died a violent 

♦ De PfSicit. Phil. 1 1. c. is. 

f Pleri^ue tamen et Fhrtdnis magisterio, dxinones putant animas^ 
corporco u^anM m^iidity laud^bilium quoque virorum sthereos 
daemones, yi ^j^l S u i^ vcro nocentes. Chaldd. in PUton. Tim. 
c. tJixt. 0B 8^ &mp2ite Origen contra Ceb. 1. tH. p. SS4. Dn 
HjaafUkBtd otk MkiiL ^ii. 28. refers to Hieroaymus Magius (Mis-^ 
45raMfk; i hi, c. 12.) in pvoof of its having been the opiuiim of the- 
a ia ijiil hts, that human itfoft were turned into devils. Bat, as I have 
wrer teen the worla of that author (which I am informed are in 
tte Bodltiatti fibrarjr at Oxford), I cannot tell what authorities he 
dtet. 

^y w yi i w i> M* HmM$Uuf»m$ wnrmu OccUus Lvcao. p. 99ii ed. GaleL 

dsatb.^ 
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death*: which may easily incline us to believe thai 
the doctrine of the philosophers coneerning evil men's* 
becoming evil clasmons after death was the creed of 
the vulgar. From the Heathens the same or similar 
opinions passed totheJews^ whose doctors taught 1* 
^ that the souls of the damned ate. for some time 
changed into devils, in order to be employed in tor-< 
menting mankind.'' Josephus (as we have already^ 
seen I) affirms that dcemons were the souls ef wkkeA 
men. Even Asmodeus (who i& often described* M the 
prince of evil spirits, and reckoned the very same aS' 
Sammael and Belzebub) is represented by the Jew» 
as having for his motlier Nahemali^ the sister of Ta« 
bal-Cain §. Some of them taught thai dsnnons were 
the offspring of Sammael (the prince of dtemons) and 
Eve, before Adam knew her : others said Adam wai^ 
their father, and Libik their mother || : and somit 

* In Horace's Spodes, (1. v. ep. v. ver. 91.]^the boy whom the tor* 
cercM intended to murder thus menaces her : 

Quia, ubi perire jussus exspinivercH. 
Noctumus occurram furor; . . 
Petamque vuUus umbra curvis.uiigulbus ; 
Qux vis-Deorum est Manium. 
Compare Dido's threatening to .£neas, VTrg. Mu. iv. 3S4 ; and what 
TertuUian says concemiiig the aori and the HifaihanAHf whom the 
magicians invokedl D« Anima, c Ivii^ pr. 305. 

t See Cahnet's Dictionary, under the akrticle D4iem9ni and.Theo# 
l^bylact as cited by Grotius on Matt. viii. 28. 

i Fsg^lST. 

$ Elias Levita in Lexico^suAk 

I See Cahnet's Dictionary, under the attide D^trnmu Vandale d« 
Oriigin. ac Pn^gressn IdoUt. p. Ill, US, 1 15, 1 16. Buztorf's Lexi%. 
Ghald. Tahnnd. Bamage^s Hbtory of the J[cw9» book iv« ch. xi. 
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9)ight assign them a still'different origin* It was a 
common opinion, that daemons were the degenerate 
tons of God described by Moses *y and their issue by 
ibe daughters of men, the latter especially. To these 
they added the souls of other wicked men. These 
were the daemons with which they were best ac** 
quainted ; of whom therefore they most frequently 
apeak. Had Dr. Sykes and his opponents attended 
to these sentiments of antiquity, the former would 
not bare found hia account in denying, nor the l^ter 
in asserting, that demons, in tjb^e passages in qu<Qs- 
tion^ (from the Septuagini and the writij:igs of St. 
Paul,) were wicked spirits. : foff .when the J^ws ii$ed 
Ihe word in a bad sense, they understood by it fb^ 
Bfitits of such wicked men as .were chough t to be 
ohanged into daemons. So that^ whether the trans** 
bu^ra of the Old and the writers of ti^e jNew Testa*- 
ment took the word in a good or a bad sense, the ar- 

« 

gumcnts urged above^ to show that human spirits 

were intended, hold good. 

The Christian Fathers, instead of contradicting the 

sentiments here advanced (as is generally stipposed), 

seem to me in some measure to confirm them. There 

is no one point chat they more unanimously or stre* 

nuously maintain, than thai all the Headien deities 

kad been men and women f . 

Here 

* Gen. vL 2, Some of the Jews mistook these sons of Ood for 
angels ; as was observed above, p. 42, note. Many thought that fhe 
angels were first corrupted by the love of women; as appears fr»m 
tie Apocryphal book of Enoch. ISee €!aimet and fiasnage. 

f TertttHhtn '(tn bis Apdlogy^ c. x, id.) affirms that Saturn and 
- ^ •-* Jupiter, 
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Here it will be objected, that (be Fathers assert 
^* that th« Jleathen gods were dseinons^ ; and that by 
demons th«y meant fallen angels." In order to our 
forming just conceptions of (his subject^ it will bene* 
cessiry to attend to the proper point which the Fathers 
undertook to maintain against the Heathens ; which 
wa;s this^ that those beings whom the Heathens regarded 
ees gi>ds were dcemans f* It was an article of the com- 
mon creed amongst the Pagans, that the souls of 
defied men were taken up into heaven, advanced to a 
state of divine dominion there, and ranked with the 



7upir^, and iht whole swarm of Heitk^ deities, were men, 
that tb^ were representei as such by the Pagans tfaemseWes, whote 
conscitiSices wdoid coftdemii them if they did not allow all thMe 
whom they worshipped as gods, once to have been men, omniB 
ii^os ^Wi vestrots homittes fuisse. See also c. xxviii, kxik. Ae^ 
ttA-dixijg; to Lacttuytius, (I. Hi. c. xv.) their having bo knowledge df 
atiy Ubgs before Uramis and Satum> is the reason why these were 
regarded as the most ancient divinitieft. St. Austin (de Civit. Dfi, 
1. vi.) says, Euhemerus, omnes tales deos, non fabulosi garruUtate, 
sed historic^ diligentid, homines fuisse, mortalesque conscripsit. 
Vidfc A/^nut. Ftl. c. txir. Lactant. 1. i. c. xv. p. 85, 86. 1. ii. c. n. 
p. M6. Eu^. de Vit. Constant. I. ii. c. xvi. 1. iii. c. xxvi. Dem. 
£vadg.l. "vifi. p. 964. Arnob. passim. According to Minuci us Be* 
jix (p. 121, 125, ed. Davis.), Cyprian (de Idol. Vanit. p. IS.), and 
Aiistia-(de Civit. Dci« 1% viii c. v. ^7.), Leo, the Egyptian chief 
pti«st» diiovviered 40 Alexander the Great that tasai of the Heathen 
gods had heen men. 

* Aa/^«Ma 1/0-1 oi ^iot rm %t*oiv. Just. Mart. c. Trypho. p. SIO. 

\ Itlios Tettnilian addresses the Heathens, Ipsi ptitatis ees esse 
-Aeos,'qtfOs tios dsahones ^imtrs. Ad S^cap. init. r. ii. Justin Martyr 
'sAsb, \a. his Apobgy, reptoacbes the Pagans with mistRking evii 
daemons for gods. See TertuUian's Apol. c. xxiL and De Anim*, 
c-lvii. . - - 
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immortal god^*. Herein their deification did pro* 
perly consist. These gods were commonly regarded 
as good t beings^ whose merit % ^o mankind gave 
them a title to the honours of divinity. Now it is 
evident that the Heathens might assert^ and Chris- 
tians deny, their deification; and at the same time 
both of them allow that tl»ey had once been men. 
When Christians affirmed that the Heathen gods 
were daemons, I acknowledge that they used the word 
in a bad sense §, as they generally do on other occia* 

* Grood dxmoiu inhabited the higher regions of the air. When 
iWy commenced godv they were exalted to heaven. Diodorus Si*> 
cuius (L i. p. 12, ed. Rhodomani) ranks tht gods taken from eartb 
with those in bcavent «XX««r t» THnrm {cmi id «t>^ii^ ^um] g*4'yutvsy 
tt,r, K Arces attigit ignea«, Horace, Cann. U iii. od. tii. ver. 10. 
sgiys of iiercttles. The Egypdan priests (according to Plutarch, de 
It. et Osir. p. S59.) taught, that the souk of their earthly gods w •v 
f«»f Xm^vM m^ftu They became immortal, according to the golden 
ferses ascribed to Pythagoras, 

The change from- a daanon. intaa god is from. « muUtUf pAssUde, w**' 
ial nature into a nature immutabU, imp€tsibt€, mnd tmriMrial' Pliu 
larch, de Defect. Orac. pu 416. See also the passage from Plutarch 
cited above, p. 1 1& an4 Ci«er. de Nat. Deor. 1. ii. c xxiv. 

f Menander says, Pfe must not think mmf ikiemwi to he m^ kurtfid f6 
•good Hfti hut evtry god to be goed. And Euripides makes Ipbigenia 
(in Taur. ver. S91.} say, Oi^ini ym^ttfuu huftnm umt »«»•«. Vid* 
Here. Fur. 1S41. 

IQuos ia ccdum merita vocavtrint,. colunto; was. part of the 
Eoman law. And from (Scero de Nat. Deor. we learn, that tht 
custom was, Ut bcneficiii eicellentes viroi in ccpliim liBma..ct volun^ 
tstetolleBtnt» 

S Origen c. G^ t viH. p* ST7. Set aTso p* 83«. 

sions> 
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sions^ and thought the Scriptures, did *. But it will 
not necessarily follow^ froiu their using the word in 
a bad sense, that they applied it to fallen angels : for 
they might refer it to such human spirits as, ia those 
ages, were thought to become evil and mischievous 
daemons. 

It must however be allowed that they did believe^ 
as the Heathens also did, in dsemons of a celestial 
origin f^ who had never been united to human bo- 
dies; and that several of them maintained that these 
daemons were the gods of the Heathens. And inas- 
much as the authority of thesse writers has been often 
opposed to (what we judge to be) the proper meaning 
of dtemons in the New Testament^ it will be worth 
our while to inquire what regard is due to it in the 
case before us. The Heathens did not worship any 
such beings as we call fallen angels : it was false tbere« 
fore to affirm that they did. The Fathers themselves 
taught that the Heathen gods had all been men : they 
contradicted themselves, therefore, when they asserted 
that they were a different order of beings. Nor is 
this the only inconsistency with which they ar6 
chargeable in relation to the present subject. They 
very frequently boasted that Christians could compel 

* Id. 1. V. p. S34. Euteb. Prxp. £v. 1. iv. c- ▼. St. AMg, de Civ. 
Pel, 1. ix. c. six. 

f Lactantius, ii. 15, layt, Tiismegislus calls Q^fmons evil angetti j* 
well teat h« acquainted with this, that ihey had I'ccn celestial beingt^ but 
tcera depraved, «ad so were become terrestriaL And in ch. 14. he aflirms 
thtit l^^ ^c ^*o iofts of dicmons, the one celestial, Uie other terrestrial i 
tkui the loiter are the authors •flhe ill things that are dtme^ whose prme9 
it ihj^ devil^ whom TMvntfistus calls iht d^moffoirA (priace of djemaiMJ^ 
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the Heathen gods Xs> confess themselves to be da!- 
nons, and that none of them dated to lie to a Chris- 
rtan*. Nevertheless these gods, inasmuch as they 
were hmuan spirits, did lie to Christians when they 
declared that they were celestial daftoions^. The Fa^ 
thers themselves constantly maintain f that Sattim, 
Jupiter, Serapis, ^sculapiisd, and all the Heathen 
gods, had been mortal men. Now if the Heathen 
gods had all been men, with what truth could' they 
deny this, and call themselves fallen angels ? Tcr* 
tnllian tells us that the Heathen gods and daemons 
were only different names of the same beings];; and 
yet on other occasions he represents the daemons 
9S personating § the Heathen gods: which manifestly 
Hopposes that they were different beings; Lactantius |f 

affirms 

* Edatur hie aliquis tub tribunalibus vcitris, qu^m dannonc agt 
constet. Jussus a quolibet Christiano Iqqui spiritus ille» tarn se 
daemoneiti confitebitur de vero, qutan alibi deam.de fhlso. Damo- 
mm * "-• Chriatiano mentiri bod audentet. TertuUtao. Apol. c. 'xiiiL 
^. aSw Vide «ciam MinuG FeL c. xxyii. Cypriaa. ad'DoBat. p. & 
Dff Idol. Vaiiit.p. 10. AdDemetrian.p. 183. Lactam, ii. 15. 

f TenulUan. Apol. c. xxiii. Minucius Felix, c xxvii. compared 
with the passages cited abov^ p. 134, note f . 

' ^ Sed hactenus verba, jam Tiinc demoostratio rei ipsiui, qua osten- 
demus unsim esse utriusque uominis qualitatem. Apol. c. xxiii. 
' § He speaks of a dxmon, sub personis defunctorum delitescentis, 
De Anima, c. Ivii. 

Q Thry not only confiis themselves lo bt damons^ hut also declare their 
own names hy which they are worshippedin the temples, Lactant. ii. 15. 
Justin Martyr says that impure spirits under various apparitions went in 
imto the daughters of men, and defiled boys ; and that each of them was in» 
yoked by such a name as he hadgivento himself. ApoL i. p. 10, ed.Thirlb. 
m Imagined Jupiter, Apollo, &c. were the proper names of the da^ 
' ^ mons : 
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affirms that the very nanie^ by which the Heathen 
gods were worshipped were the names of dsimong} 
though the whole world knows that they were th€ 
real named of men and women. Lastly^ such of the 
primitive Christians as assert that the gods of the 
Heathens were faUen angels, not only contradict cer- 
tain and evident matter of fact, and their own avowed 
opinion of the Heathen gods, but they also contra- 
dict those sacred writings which represent them as 
nothing more than mortal men. 

From the Scriptures, it is plain, the Fathers did 
fiot borrow their sentiments concerning the Heathen 
gods. The sacred writers do, perhaps^ brand as evil 
diemont those whom the Heathens regarded a» 
ivarthieSf and worshipped as gods : but they never re- 
present fallen angels as the gods of Paganism, nor as 
personating those gods, nor as passing under the 
.same names. Why then has the language of the Fa- 
thers on this subject been adopted by all succeeding; 
ages, with the reverence due only to that oF mme^ 
diate inspiration ? Though I do not remember to 
have seen it taken notice of by others, yet it seems 
highly probable that this language was borrowed from 
the Pagan philosophers. Several of the latter asserted, 
as the former did, that those beings whom the Hea- 
then world worshipped as gods were evil daemons. 
3oth of them, in support of this assertion, urged 
the Same arguments ; such as the actions ascribed to 

BioMi : bat TertuUiim leems to havt thought the darmons ouly pro- 
cured tlkemMlves to 1>e worshipped undef those names, which bt* 
kinged t« dMeaied men and women. 
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the Heathen gods, the rites appointed to placate them, 
and their opposition to the cause of true piety. Both 
taught that evil daemons were spirits of a celestial 
origin, and that they were inspirers and authors of 
prophecies and miracles*. Nor can we wonder that 

the 

* Pluurch (in his treatiie De If. et Osir. p. 360, ed. Paris. 1624,) 
mentions it as the opinion of the most ancient theclogistsi and de- 
clares his own approbation of it, that what is related of Osiris and 
Ifiis, and other hero deities, is not to be considered as an account 
•ither of gods or of men ; but of certain great dnemoHs, who tran- 
scend manicind in power, but, like them, have a mixture of vic^ 
in their character. And in his book De Oraculorum Defectu, p. 417, 
he argues from the obscenity, cruehy and folly of the worship paid 
to the g^>ds, that it was instttuted to avert the wrath of wicked tUg* 
vums. Compare Pltttarcb> de Is. et Osir. p. 361 . Porphyry (de Abstin. 
Jiect. xxxvi, xxxvil p. 80, 81.) says, that the man who is studious 
of piety does not offer animal sacrifices, to the gods, ^mtfttt ^, but f 
imnons. He describes wicked demons, very much in the mannar 
'the Fathers do, as endeavouring to draw the regards of mankind !• 
themselves, as being ambitious of passing for gods, and as calum. 
niating lAe best deity, r§» n^tgrtt ds«», sect, xxxix, xl, xlii. p. 83, 84, 
85, 86. He affirms, as the Fathers do, that evil dasmous are nou* 
rished by libations and the steams of the sacrifices, sect. xlii. p. 86 ; 
and that they personate the gods, sect. xl. p. 84^ Philo, who was 
nore properly a Platonist than a Jew, had said long before, tliat 
€vU spiriii uuvp the nama of angeUt De Gigantibus, p. 286, C. ed. 
Fans. Porphyry (sect. xli. p. 85.) ascribes the whole efficacy of 
magic to the power of evil dsmons; as the Fathers likewise did. 
There is no ground to assert tliat Porphyry borrowed hit notioav 
from the Christians, to whom he- bore an iinplacabie hatred.. He 
^aks agreeably to the principles of the Pythagorean and Platonic 
philosophy ; nor does lie advance any new doctrine, lamblichus 
ddivers the like seatimcats^concemtng evil dxaiOQs (dp Mysticriis» 
tegra. iii. ^. 01, ct passivil with Porphyry; pmfessi^g at cIm saaw 
timeio have borrowed tbem from ijbc CMdesasi. to wIunp (I 9^. 

C^rehoidl' 
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the Fathers should be too ready to adopt the sentiments 
and language of the philosophers. Tbey had been 
educated in the schools of Pagan philosophy : and 
who can make sufficient allowance for the prejudices 
of education ? Certain it is^ in fact, that upon their 
embracing Christianity, though they adopted some 
new opinions^ they dropped very few of their old 
one« ; and in too many instances, instead of rectify* 
ing their preconceived ^opinions by the Scriptures,' 
tortured the Scriptures (as all men are apt to do^ to 
support their preconceived opinions. In the case 
under our present consideration^ they were not per* 
baps governed entirely by prejudices of their own i 
they are suspected at least of acting in some m^asur^ 
from a principle of conformity to the prejudices of 
others (as will be shown in the sequel). However 
this may be, they ought not to have countenanced an 
opinion that was repugnant to revelation as y/ell as to 
the common sense of mankind, and supported merely 
by the authority of the most superstitious of all the 
Pagan philosophers. 

Notwithstanding the attachment of the Fathers to 
the Pagan system of dsemonology^ some of them 
maintain, and Justin Martyr in particular, that dae- 
mons were ihe souls of dead men*. When this 
learned writer is proving that the soul docs not die 

prehcnd) they of right belong. J. Ger. Vossiut, in his bookDe Sectil 
Philotophornm, says, Mea autcm hxc sententia; non poneaCuDcle 
mcliiit, quam ex hoc opere, quid tt Platonici de dhrinit rebui 
•cnserinty, cognofci. iEg]rptionim et Chaldconun epinioocA ciprl* 
JBit. Vontttt it here speakimg of SuaJtHklkm de Mysuriit, 
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with the body, he argues from the case of those wlm 
ere seized and tormented hy the souls of tke deceased^ 
whom all call demoniacs and madmen^. Athenagoras^ 
wl^) flDurished in the second century, as Justin ako 
did, recjcons the souls of the giants amongst ike d<9^ 
9nons\^ Tatian^ indeed, who believed that tbe hu- 
man fioul dies, could not allow .that any bunaajn souls 
became daemons;];: but his reasoning against this 
notion is a pnoof that it was entertained by others, 
TertuUian likewise conceived the state .of the soul 
after the death of the body, to be such as ill <:onsistQd 
with the idea of daemons, who wandered about in 
ihe region of the air near the earth. Accordingly 
we find that he speaks principally of such daemons 
as were never united to human bodies. Nevertheless, 
even £rom TertuUian^ it appears that.there was a cur* 
rent belief in his time of daBinons that had once been 
men; ;and that hehimself did not wholly reject them* 
He lell us in his Apology, that from a- corrupted 
stock of* angels there sprung a still fu^re degenerate 
race of dcemons^. It is universally allowed that 
TertuUian here refers io the sons of God in the His- 

lc4fuy«Xiirr«tff xtu futnefuvws %a\awt ^arrtg, Apol. i. al. ii.p. 65* Paris. 
ie20, p. 54, ed. Bened. p. 27, ed. Thiflb. 

im(tt9ts» /Atheoag. Apol. p. 28, B. 

j^Tatian (Orat. contra GrzcQs,p. 154.) says, Damons axe not the 
jmds qf fMni and (p. 148^ he affirms that thejf were ejected from the 
tcoofn^ .GnwersQiion. 

$ Sed qiiQmodo4de,ai|gelisqu)btt3dam, sui sppntecorniptis^cornip- 
tior geoM dsmonum evaserit, &c. TertuUian. ApoL c,^^pdi«p. 91.. 

torj' 
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40ry of Moaes*, who mixed with the daughters <rf 

men^ and^ho were believed to be angels by Tertul* 

lian, and by ahnost all the Fathers of the four first 

centmies t, upon the authority of Philo, JosepIm€;^ 

and the ancient editions of the Septuagint, which bad 

substituted the angels of God instead of ike sons rf 

God. So that according to Tertullian, and I believe 

1 may "say according to the general sense of those 

«ges, the worst k'uid of daemons are^ in part at lea&t^ 

of bmnaQ original. In another place^ however^ Ter-* 

iullian expresses himself in the following manner $: 

We discover {if I he not mistaken) the fallacy of an 

evil spirit lurking under the masks of .dead men, hg 

facts *y wben^ during his being exorcised^ he sometimes 

affirms himself to have been a man, one of ourproge^ 

nitorsj sometimes a gladiator ^ or one who fought with 

zuild beasts §^ as elseivhere lie would say he was a 

•Gen. VI. 2. 

f See Whitby's Strictur. Patnim, in Gen. c. vi. 4, p. 5. Some 
think the Fathers were drawn into this error by the authority of 

• * 

the Apocryphal book of Enoch. 

•% Hanc quoque fiallaciam spiritnsmeqnam sub personis defiinc* 
.tomim delitescentiiy nisi fallor, etiam rebus probamusi qiium ia 
cjporcismis interdum aliquem se ex parentibus kominem suis affir- 
mat, interdum gladiatorem, vel bestiariuoii sicut et alibi deum i 
nihil magis curans,- qukm hoc ipsum ezcludere quod praedicamus, 
^iie fceile eredamus animat itniTiefsa^'ad inferos redigi, lit et judieii 
^t nrsurrectioiiis fidem turbet.. £t tamen iile dieman postquam cir* 
cumstantes circumvenire tentavit, instantia divinae gratis victus, id 
Cjqaodb^in 'v«fo*frt» invicus confitebitsr* TertulUan. dft AnimJii c.lvii. 

'p.:t05,SOe. ed«P9rii. 

§ This confirms what is observed above, p. 133> and below, p. 14(?» 
concerning such as suffinoad a .vblcntdndu 
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god; being concerned/or nothing more than ihisy ikat 
he may contradict what tie preach , and pre tent m 
from believing that all souls go to the shades below * ; 
and this in order to disturb our faith, of a judgement 
and a resurrection. Yet wiU this dcemon, after he 

' has tried to delude the company , be so far overruled 
by the presence of divine grace, as unwillingly to eon^ 
fess himself to be what he really is. Tertullian here 
contradicts what he himself elsewhere advances con- 
cerning those daemons who were the issue of the 
daughters of men ^ as wdl as what he asserts with 
respect to the power of Christians^ to compel daemons 
to declare what they truly Were, and to prevent them 
from telling lies in their presence. For here a dae* 
mon, though in the end he owns his real character^ 
is guilty of lying, even under the exorcism of Chris- 
tians, by asserting he had been a man. It is more 
material to observe furthef^ 1st, That it must have 
been at that time a very common opinion, that dae- 
mons were the souls of dead men ; for otherwise; this 
evil spirit would not have been represented as affirm- 

' ing that be had been a man. Sdiy , The reason as- 
signed by Tertullian for rejecting this opinion, was 
his believing that all souls remained in the shades be- 
low till the day of judgement : which is mentioned 
amongst the errors and paradoxes f of this learned 
writer; and therefore could have no weight with 

* Or, to kadet, the region underneath the earth ; whicli accordiii|f 
to many of the Heathenf, as well as TertoUiin, was tke rcigion ot 
the dead. ' 

t See Tei tttUian^ p. S06, note b, ed. Park. 

those 
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those Christians, who taught that human souls either 
ascended the ethereal regions, or wandered about the 
earthy iiccording to their respective characters. 

The sentiments concerning the state of separate 
souls, which were entertained by Christians in gene- 
ral, and by Origen in particular,, the most learned of 
all the Fathers, were very diflferent from those of 
Tertullian. Near the beginning of liis sevehth book' 
against Celsus, Origen undertakes to show that |he^ 
ancient oracles were not inspired ly any Gods, las the 
Heathens commonly thought, but on the coQtraiy 
by evit dcemons*. In proof of this point, he ob** 
serves t, (amongst other things,) ** ihat all inen, 
whether Jews or Christians, Greeks or Barbarianf,* 
believe that the human soul survives the dissolution 
of the body : that it is agreeable to reason to think 
ihat the pure soul ascends the pure rcgi(»ns of etlier, 
leaving the.groas body and it< pqlbtions behind ; hut 
that the u/icAe«;{* soul is borne downwards by its sins^ 
fiying about the earth, or living near sepulchres/' 
He then asks the following question % • fVhat sort of 
spirits should wp judge those to be^ which tare titid ^ 
down whole ages, as one may say, to particular build* 
ings or places, either by certain charms, or bg thepr 
own wickedness P that is. Are they snch purified hu*^ 
man spirits as reason tells us ascend th^ subiimer iip- 
gions, and the Heathens esteem as god«f or are they 
those polluted human spirits who are detained near* 
this lower earthy and are evil daemons? This question 

• Page 333. t P«g« ^^^' 

\ Uiimirm XV* »i>/«it<'» umti wnvfimTm, «. r. X. lb. 
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4oe3 oot a^Mcar to coticem any but human spirits ; 
IIQ misnUoii having been made of any other. Origeit 
resolves this question in the following maftner: Rea^^ 
spn tells us that they ought to le regarded as wicked 
spkitSi who use prophecy {a thing of an indifferent 
nature in itself) to deceive mankind^ and to draw them 
J^rom the pure worship of God*. There has beeii 
iljccasion to observe, that the ancients were of opinion, 
not only that wicked human spirits became daemons, 
hut also that those who suffered a violent death became 
such. Now from St. Chrysostom we learn, that even 
this was the belief of the meaner people in his timef, 
Jfknd had it not, at that time, been generally thought 
that daemons were the souls of the deceased ; would 
4»noniacs have «aid, as from the same author we 
]^rD they did, that they were possessed ly the soul of 
^c4 or such a monk X ? 

^The forecited passages from the Fathers appear to 
ipe to contain a sufficient proof, that whatever they 
teach coneeming the miraculous powers and opera* 
tions of celestial daemons was borrowed from the 
Gagans : that many of them did assert, that some 
hnman souls after the dissolution of their bodies 
.'became daemons, and that for several ages after the 

coming of, Christ daemoiis did very commonly denote 

•Ibid. 

* - • 

nXiMTiMfwyik^Miwr yiH^ittu De Laz. Benn. 2. torn. i. p.'727, E. 

iChrysoit. de Lazaro, tpm. i. p. 728. Avr«, fnrtv, «/ }»ift$fmrtt /3m»- 
«r«y, in ^y^n tw }yyi9S *ym In. Matt. horn, xxviit. aL zxiz. ton. vii. 

. -•/ tuch 
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such human souls ; agreeably to the meaning affixed 
to them by the ancient Heathens and Jews, and bjr 
the apostles of Christ. The writings of the Fathers^ 
therefoi^y instead of destroying^ do in some meatdl^ 
confirm the explication we have given of the deittisM^ 
mentioned in Scripture, as the objects of Pig^ 
devotion. At the same time they bear express testi^ 
mony td this great truth, (the establishment of whichi 
has been our main view, in what has been hitherti> 
advanced in this section,) that all the Heathen godf^, 
except the deified parts and powers of nature, he^ 
longed to the human race. The forming a true idea 
of the Heathen gods being a matter of no small im» 
portance to a just defence of the Scripture, we hope 
to be excused for having taken up so much time in 
discussing it. 

If the foregoing account of the Pagan gods be justy 
there will be no difficulty in vindicating the censures 
passed upon theqa in the sacred writings. With 
regard to the parts and powers of nature which the 
Heathen world deified, they are represented in Scrip* 
ture as the creatures of God's power, and the passive; 
instruments of his decrees*. Even the sun, and the 
moon^ and the stars, and all the host of heaven, how^ 
Hvet revered by iJie Pagans as the chief deities, the 
Israelites are foriidden i^ worship and serve ; becaust 
Jehovahj their CM% pkeed them in the firmament of 
heaveiki i>Qt |br thf use of any one particular nation, 
but^ th^ common benefit of the whole human racef.^ 

* See above, p. 9S-4. 
f Deot. W. 19, compared with Gtn. i, 17% 
* ^^ ' n% • ^ 
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It is extraordiDiiry that Moses, at a time when the 
^prld was universally regarded as animated and di- 
vine^ and the elements and the heavenly bodies were 
thought to possess an internal power to exert them* 
Bl^lves in all their admirable cflects: it is very ex- 
p;aordit>ary tl^t Moses, at this time, should discover, 
publish, and (by suitable miracles) confirm the op- 
posite doctrine* His doctrine is perfectly agreeable 
to the modern philosophy,, which represents the 
whole natural world as a merely materia], inert, 
inactive thing, without any wisdom or power of its 
own, and resisting any change of state, whether of 
rest -or motion; and which must therefore be con- 
tinually upheld and directed by the wisdom and power 
of God, to whom the whole train of natural causes 
and effects is to be ascribed. The doctrine alone of 
Moses, so remote from the sentiments and philosophy 
of his age, and so agreeable to truth, creates a strong 
presumption of his having received it by immediate 
levelation. 

As to the other gods of Paganism, whether they 
were such human souls as became daemons, or (as 
some apprehend) created spirits of a superior order; 
we have already^ seen, that the Scripture gives us 
auch a view of them as is inconsistent either with 
their inspiring prophecies or working miracles. And 
it will be shown in the sequel, that all supernatural 
effects are referred to God alone by the sacred writers. 
Is it possible for them to contradict themselves, as 
they must do, if they ascribe such effects to the Hea- 

^ * Ch. iu. sect. t. 

then 
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ihen gods ? But do far are they from doing this, thai 
they constantly represent those gods as utterly 
impotent and insignificant ; eiiher as having no real 
existence, or no tnore power than if they did not 
exist. They call them vanitif^s^y things of no kind 
ot* value or eflScacy. Nor is this censure confined ta 
a part only of the [icathen gods ; it is extended to 
all, without a single exception. They are all t/a- 
nity\. All the gods of the nations are idols or >io- 
ihingsX} not powerful evil spirits, but mere nullities. 
In this manner the ancient prophets of God spoke 
of the Pagan deities ; and the apostleis of Christ used 
the same language : tVe know that an idol is nothing 
in the world §, This is not to be understood of the 
mere images of the gods : for the Heathens did not 
iregard those images, ia themselves considered, as real 
^ods. They believed them to be the representativH 
and the receptacles || of their gods, and in this view 
they «poke of them as gods, and the objects of 
divine worship ; and it is in reference to the divine 
powers supposed to reside in them that the Scriptures 

* Dcut. zxxii. si. 1 Kings xvi. 13, 26. Jerem. viii. 19. ch. xiv, 22. 
^h. xviii. 15. In 1 Sam. xii. 21, they are called vain things whic/i 
mot ffffifii. They are called lying vanitietf Ps. xxxi. 6. 
. f Isaiah xli. 29. Jerem. z. 8. 

. { t3 vvM elilim, nothings^ or things of no value, Ps. xcvi. 5. (( 
pare Jdb xiii. 4 ) See also Levit. xix. 4. 1 Chron. xvi. 26. Kzek. xxz. 13. 
and compare 1 Kings xviii. 27. Is. xlv. 5. 
• § 1 Cor. viii. 4. ch. x. 19. 

I Various ceremonies wer6 used to induce the gods to take up 
their residence in the temples and statues erected to receive them. 
flee Amob. 1. vi. p. 203, 207. Soasom. H. £. 1. vii. p. 7^4.. Origen e. 
Celt. 1. TiL p. 378. 
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iffirm that they are nothing. Qn all occasions the 
sacred writers deride these pretended residences of the 
Heathen deities, as mere earthly materials polished by 
..the hand of the artificer, and tl)^ deities themselves 
as equally void of understanding, or rather as being 
nothing distinct from those senseless materials^ and 
existing only in the imagination of their deluded 
worshippers. The stock is a doctrine of vanities *. 
Their idols ore silver and gold, or wood and stone^ the 
work of men*s hands, which neither see, nor hear, 
nor eat, nor smell f. Agreeably hereto the Scripture 
represents the votaries of these divinities as persons 
titterly lost to reason, and without a shadow of excuse* 
They are altogether brutish and foolish, and discover 
no more understanding than the idols they make %• 

Oracles, propbiccies, prodigies vvere ascribed by the 
JBfalhens to their daemons: and on their favour the 
good or evil state of men's lives was thought to de- 
pend. This persuasion was the ground of their wor* 
aibip. And the proper point in dispute between ido- 
laters and the prophets of the true God was, whether 
that persuasion was supported hy fleets. We find the 
messengers of God challenging idolaters to jpstiiy 
their worship of idols ; and the idol gods themselves, 
to give proof of their divinity, by a display of know- 
ledge, or by some exertion of power, sucti as was 

* lerem. z. S. 

t Deat. iv. 88. Ps. xcvii. 7. Pi. czt, 4- Pk. cxzxv. 15. Xs. il. 18. 
cli. xlii. 17. ch. xUv, 9. Jerem. iL 27. ch. x. S. Dm. ▼, 4» 88. 
Habak. ii. 18. Apu xvii. 29. 1 Cor. vHi. 4. ch. z. 19. ph. vL t. 
IThcM.i. 9. 

X JerenL z. 8.' Ps. czv. 8. Pk. cssxr. 18. Habsk. tl 18, 19, 

dtber 
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jehber biirtfol or beneficial to maDkind $ and eved 
'admitling that, by such a ^display of their power </r 
knowledge, the Heathen deitk» would have esta* 
-blished their clarm to divinity, and tbeir title to the 
xhomage of mankind. Produce your cause, saith ike 
Lordf bring forth your strong reasons^^-^^^Let therk 
show the former things wliat they be, that we meiy 
^iisiier.ihemr and know the latter end(^tkem: pro* 
«duce your ancient oracles, that we may judge whethe>r 
4bey were fulfilled by correspondent events ; or, now 
declare^tif us things for to come. Show us things for to 
-^ome hereafter f that we may know that ye are gods ; 
}f€aj lift good, or do evil, that we. may be dismayed, 
thai it may appear ye have, what your votaries as* 
!»ert, a title to the reverence and worship of mankind; 
JBehold, ye are nothings and your work of nought *; 
«nd iberefore there can be no shadow of reason fot 
paying you homage. How very diflferent is this 
language' of the auci<ent prophets from that of our 
learned moderns, who tell us that idolatry cannot 
possibly be justified by any miracles, however nu- 
merous or aplemltd; and that, whatever power over 
mankind the Heathen gods might possess, they could 
have no right to worship ! The prophets would have 
allowed their title to worship, had they admitted their 
flower t* Their utter impotence is the only reason of 
the Scriptive*s remonstrating against paying them' 
bomage. I add, that these remonstrances of Scripture^ 

• Ittiahxii. 21,24. 

t The reasoning nrged above, p. 74^—6, may tenre to justify* tft# 
decision oC this case by the pro^vbets. 
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.mliich are frequently repeated ♦, are confirined by 
facts, by many striking testimonies of the utter 
inability of the Heathen deities to interpose nither 
for the conviction of gainsayers, or for the benefit of 
their wort^hippers, or in vindication of their own 
honour. They could not interpret Nebuchaduezzar*s 
^reainf, nor the hand*writing upon the Wall of Bel- 
^hazzar's palace % ; nor were they able to answer by 
fire.^ in the public trial between their own prophets 
And the prophet of Jehovah § ; though on these se- 
veral occasions, but especially the last, all their credit 
was at stake. Nor did ihey oppose (how much soe/er 
;it might be their interest to do iv) any miracles of 
their own to those either of Moses or the Messiah ; as 
we hope to show in the sequel. 

In opposition to all this evidence, it has been 
inserted that the system of Pagan idolatry was sup* 

,• Jerem. x. 3, 5, 15. .Ib. xliJi. 8. ch. ilW, 7. ch- xlvr. 16, 20, 
ch. xlvi. 5. ch. Ixviii. S. 1 Cor. vlii. 4. ch. x. 19- ch. xit. S, 
1 TheM. i. 9. ' 

f Dan. iv. 7. \ Dan. t. 7. 

. { 1 Ki^gs xviii. If spirits (au learntd men have affirmed) can do 
favisil'iy ail that men can do vuih'y } 'whytin the contest related in thii 
chapter, did not evil spiiits bring fire in a secret manner from some 
neighbouring place to the altar, to consume what was laid upon it? 
There seems to be no peculiar difEculty in such a miracle. 

Should any object, to what it here urged concerning the impotenct 
^ the Heathen gods, that in 2 Chrou. xxvlii. 23, the |acred historian 
is represented as saying that the gods of Damascus smote Ahazi I an* 
H'vr in the words of Mr. Hallett, (vol. ii. p. 79) " All thi»difficulty 
Is avoided, if we follow the old Hebrew copies from which the Greek 
translation was made^ which reads thus, And k^ing Ahax said, 1 will 
Sfi k to the gods of Damascus who smote me," 

ported 
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ported ' by prophecici and miracles delivered' and' per^ 
formed not by the fictitious deities of the Heathens^, 
but by devils, or wicked dsemons of a higher order 
tlian mankind, who personated the gods, lurked 
within their consecrated images and statues, inspired 
the vates, animated the fibres of the entrails of vie* 
nms, governed the flight of birds, guided the lots^ 
ficamed the oracles, and exerted themselves to the ut* 
most in promoting idolatry, in order to involve mea 
in the guilt of it, to draw all adoration to themselves,, 
to secure proper food and nourishment from the rich: 
steams and bh:)od of the victims which were offered. 
to them, and hereby to strengthen themselves for the- 
enjoyment of their lustful pleasures with boys and! 
women. It has been further asserted, that these, 
wicked spirits were, properly speaking, the gods of 
the Heathens; rather than those imaginary beitigs 
whom they seemed to themselves to worship. In. 
support of these assertions, appeal is made to the 
writings of the Fathers, and the authority of Scrip*- 
ture. 

For the honour of human nature, who would not 
wish that such tfxtravagant opinions as these had- 
never been broached by any writers ? Nevertheless, it: 
must be owned*, they arc clearly contained in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers *. These opinions, however, are- 

* Ittftin Mart. Apol. p. 1 13, ed. Thirlb. Tertulliun. d« Anima^, 
civil. Minaciuv Felix, c. zxvii. Cyprian, de Idolor. Van. p. 206«. 
Arnob. c. Gent, h i. 26. Lactant. de Orig. Error. 1. ii. c, 16. " De 
veri Sapient, i. viii. c.l6. ed« Spark, p. 399. Euseb. Prap, Ev. 1. ▼. 
€.4. St. August, de Civ. Dca, 1. viii. c. 16. See also MifMietodV 
tjefi Uwiuirx, p. 6^, 70, 77. andMede*8 Works, p. ^30, 681. 
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^re only asserted^ not proved ; and perhaps were 
never really believed by the very persons who main** 
tinned tbeqi^ and upon whose authority alone they 
kave been received in succeeding ages. For the 
Fathers^ though they sometimes taught^ or allowed, 
that Pag^n idolatry was supported by orades and mi- 
i^les, do nevertheless on other occasions confessj^ oc 
clearly intimate, that Paganism had no other support 
than human craft and imposture*. They pretiended> 
^ ipdeed, that any Christian was able to compel the 
Heathen gods to confess themselves to be devils, a^ 
well as to eject f them from the bodies of men ; but 
everyone now knows that there was no miracle { in 
the case. To me it seems to be a matter of no great 
importance, what sentimen^) the Fathers entertained 
qn the subject under our consideration; and there- 
fore we will proceed to examine those of the sacred 
writers. Several general reasons have been already § 
suggested, to show how unlikely it is that the Scrip- 
tures should assert or allow that idolatry was sup- 

• Origen c. Cels. p. SS3. Euccb. Pr»p. 1. iv. c. 1, 2, 3. Clc- 
ihens Alexandrinus, Strom. 1 iii. See Fontenelle's Hist, of Ora- 
det> ch. iz. p. 76. and Clerici Hist. Eccles. prolegom. p. 54. With 
regard to the residence of invisible beings m the consecrated imaget 
of the Heathens, it is frequently treated by the ancient apologists with 
the scorn it so well deserved. See Amob. 1. vi. p. SOO. Lactant. L ii. 
p. 147. Perhaps one reason why on some occasion^ the Fathers 
allow that Paganism ^^s supported by miracles, was their finding 
the Pagans more disposed to refer them to evil agjBits than to dia!> 
lielieve their reality. 

f See Dr. Whitby's General Preface to the Epittles», p. xxvi. 

} See Dr. j^adlotoa's free Inquiry, p. 80, *c. 

S ^ abofe, p. 148. 

ported 
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p&taA by the ttiiraculons interposition of any wicked' 
spirits ; whether they did or did not countetfeii the: 
souls of' men deceased. To what has been already* 
offered, I would add the few following obsevvationS-' 
6ti the case before us. 

]si« The Scripture \M never given the least ioti^ 
mation that the gods^ ef the Heathens were of two 
differenrt kind!»^ the one such t^ they seemed io4hemr 
ielves i^ worship, the other tihe real objects of their 
devo^ibnv' Mueb less has the Scripture asserted or 
iiitnnatedly that, though the former were utterly im^^ . 
potent^ the lat(er wew powerful wicked spirits^ who ' 
were always promoting idolatry by prophecies, pro* 
digies, md miradies. Now^ is* it credible that the 
prophets of God, who were in the highest degree 
anxious for the welfare of the Israelites, should never ' 
give them: any notice of their hourly danger from ' 
such powerful daemons? and that they should tell 
the people, they had nothing to fear or hope from 
the gods they were so prone to worship; without/ 
dropping a single hint, that those gods had aibousand! 
iabettors, who were allowed to work miracks^^ fa- 
order to involve them ih the guilt- of idolatry): This 
will appear still more iticredible^ if we consider,, sdlj^ 
That had the claims of the Heathen > deities^ been 
supported by. other invisible agents, assun»ng their 
names, and acting their parts ;^ this woivld have been 
the Very«ame thing, Yo ike apprekbnsions ^fmankind, 
as if those deities bad thtmselves interposed in supr 
port of their- own divinity. For, had miracles been . 
performed, in the name of the Heathen gods, the 
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gpectators must ba?e referred them to thosg go^s^ 
ruther than to any other brings of whom they were 
entirely ignorant. And if tojhe spectators the Hea- 
then gods necessarily appeared to possess a miraculous' 
power^ would not this have produced, and very justly 
tboj the same effect as if they had reaUy possessed 
U? If the exercise therefore of this power, for the 
benefit or to the prejudice of mankind, by the idol 
gods, would have justified the worship of them (as 
tbe prophets of God allow it would), the exercise of 
the same power by others, under the circumstances 
here supposed, would have done so too. 3dly. The 
prophets of God could not with truth or sincerity 
affirm that apostate angels were, properly speaking, 
the gods of the Heathens; because they represent 
their gods as dead meii. Nor do they speak of them 
in this manner, in order to accommodate themselves 
to the common opinibn of the Heathens concerning 
them, as some have imagined*; for the Heathens 
regarded them as deified souls of their worthies. They 
^1 them dead men, because they were really and 
^uly such, and not evil spirits masking themselves 
junder their names. 4thly. They could not without 
)he grossest violation of truth represent t^ie statues 
luid images of the Heathen deities as mere senseless 
materials, if they were inhabited by any spiritual be* 
ings whatever, dthly. Most fallacious and dangerous 
would it have been in the prophets, to inculcate it 
perpetually upon the Israelites as a most certain and 
evident truth, that all the Heathen gocjs were imagi- 

* See above, p. 125. 

naiy 
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9^ry beingSy who had no extskence^ or no degree of 
power over mankind ; without informing them at the 
same time> (what it concerned them much to know^ 
yf it was true,) that the real objects of th^ Heathen 
worship were possessed even of miraculous powers^ 
which they were continually exerting to the deccptiofk 
of the human race. This would have been egregiou* 
trifling on a most solemn occasion, and gross preva- 
rication : it would have been not only leaving tlie 
people in ignorance of their danger, but deceiving 
them into a false and fatal opinion of their safety. 
Includie in the number of the Heatlien gods whatever* 
spirits you please, apostate angels of ever}' rank and 
order, as well as human souls; th^t declars^tion of 
God must hold true. They are all vanity ^ their works 
are nothing*. If you choose to say that the prophets 
of God conceived the Heathen deities to be devils in 
the sense in which the word is used at present, you 
make them deny that devils have any power at all r 
for, in reference to all the Heathen deities, they thu$ 
admonish the Israelites^ Be not afraid ofthemjfor they 
cannot do evil^ neither also is it in them to dogoodf. 

It is true, indeed, that both according to the an* 
cient and modern versions of the Bible, the Heathea 
gods are represented as devils in that sacred volume. 
But these versions do great injustice lo the original, 
if by devils you mean a distinct order of beings from 
human souls. Let us examine the several passages 
where the Heathen gods are described as devils in the 
English translation. 

* Uaiah xH. 29. f J€rem*x.5. 
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Mo«e8> in his prophetichynm concerhiiig this apb^ 
itaty of the Israelites, takes notice of it as a jirbof 
and aggravation of their idolatrous disposition, thai 
tkeji sacrificed unto devils^ {schedim^) whom he calM 
Mmr gods that came newly up^ whom 'they knew n'ot'^ 
€mi their fut/iers feared not *• The Psalmist in like 
■HUiner thus reproaches them : Yea^ they sacrij^ced 
their sons and their daughters unto devils f, (schedim.) 
If all the Pagan gods were devils, why are the schedim 
diatinguished from their other gods ? Why are they 
caHed new to the Israelites^ who had of old worship- 
ped the Pagan deities % ^ Why is the worship of these- 
Sekedim mentioned as matter of peculiar reproach ? 
And if these schedim were devils^ who have a fea] and' 
extensive power over mankind, why are they called 
inmities and idols ^P The word schedim ia derived* 
frpm a verb II which signifies to lay waste, todesttoy, 
and ought to have been rendered the d^stroyer^. It 
expresses the supposed cruel nature and' character ofr 
these false gods, who were thought to<lelight*inj and! 
who were accordingly worshipped by, the destruction 
of the human species, and who required, as appearsr 
from the context, even the blood of their sons and: 
daughters^. Who the gods were that were wor* 
shipped by human* sacrifices, all history^- informs us; < 
and so has the Psalmist in the most express terttos**^ 
They ate the sacrifices of the dead-: They were, the 

• Deut. xxxii. 17. f Ps. cvi. 37. 

} Gen. XXXV. 2, .4. Josh. xxiv. 2« $Deut; xxxiK'21. Pii:cvi..S6.r. 
II Tltt^. \ Psalm cvL 38. 

** Psa'm cri. 28. See the learned Mr. Menick'i AnnotatioBs on 
£2i«PiiaIiSJ»p.2l8. 

great. 



greal warriors^ who in their morttl st^te delighted io 
the slaughter of the human race. The. revolt of the 
laraelites from the worship of God their Saviour, t« , 
(bat of these wasiers and desiroffers of mankiinlg 
argued the highest degree oF folly and wickednessi 
This worship was new to the Israelites, what they 
had never practised either in Egypt or before they' 
went into that country; but what they afterwards 
learnt of the Canaanites* Accordingly the schedim 
are expressly called by the Psalmist ,the idols of Cm^ 
naan*. What one circumstance is there that caii 
lead us* to suppose that either Moses or the Psalmist; 
in the forecited passages, are speaking of devils^ in 
the common acceptation of that word ? 

The same defect either of candour or judgement our . 
tra^^l^rs have shown in the explication of another 
w<^^i^bich they render devils. They shall no more 
offer their sacrifices tmto devils^ seirim or sehirimf. 
This prohibition of Moses to the Israelites after they 
had left £gypt implies that they had^ during their 
stay there^ defiled themselves with that particular 
species of idolatry here condemned. And from other 
passages of Scripture it sufficiently appears that the 
Israelites were no strangers to the worship of the Egyp- 
tian deities |. It is allowed that the word seirim signi- 
fies hairy beings f or goats §. And the learned Bo- 
chart 

* Psalm cvi. 38. f X-evit. xvii. 7. 

^ Josh. xxiv. 14. Ezek. xx. 7. ch. xxiii. 2, S. Actk viti. S9. 

5 In Levit. iv. and ch. x^i. and other places, it signifies a goai. , 
In many places it signifies hair or hairy. Lev. xiii. 10, S5, 26, SO, SS. 
Gen, zzv. 2^ Psalm Ixriii. 21. The word also occurs, Isaiah 
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chart * has fully shown that the sacred animals of 
Egypt were hairy / and that the goat in particular was 
worshipped, (on the same account as Priapus was 
amongst the Greeks ;) and that Pan was represented 
under the image of this animal. It is plain, therefore, 
that as the schedim were the idols of Canaan* so the 
ieirhn were the idols of Egypt. This will more 
clearly appear from another place in which this tatter 
word occurs: He (Jeroboani) ordained him priests Jbv 
the hijfk places y and for the devils, {seirinij the goats j^ 
wd for the calves he had madef. Did Jeroboam 
make devils, or the statues and images of devils t 
The word seirim (goats) no more signifies devilsy 
than the original word translated calves^ of any other 
word throughout the Bible. Some very learned^ 
men indeed plead, that devils were represented by 
goats, because they appeared to mankind in the form 
of these animals. But till they produce some better 
authority than the reports of witches, and the fables 
'of the Heathens concerning fauns and satyrs, ia 
proof of the devil's appearing in. the shape of goats, 
this plea cannot be admiued. What the historlaa 
affirms is plainly this : that Jeroboam, lately returned 
from Egypt, estaWished the worship of the deities^ 

xiii. 21, where the prophet is foretellinjj the utter destruction and 
desolation of Babyb)n, Thesatyrsj the seirim, the goats or hairy area" 
inres shall dance there, i. e. it shall be iuhabited by beasts, and not 
men. And in Is. xxxiv. 14, this word i* rendered satyrg, where the 
prophet is describing the de8(;lation of Idumea, representing it as 
the haunt of gK)ats and other wild beasts. 

* Hieroz. 1. ii. c. 53. 

f S Chroiu zi*. 15. i See Patrick, in panicialiw. 
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of that country y which was eminently thai of goats 
and calves; or at least set up the i-inages oF these 
animals as symbols of the Divinity. There could be 
no reference to deviU, as this word is now under* 
stood ; because the Israelites arc never charged by 
their prophets with so detestable a species of idolatry 
as the worship of devils. The inscitution of such 
wdrship would not have suited with the policy of Jero- 
boam, who was desirous of attaching the Israelites 
to himself. Nor did the Egyptians, whose example 
Jeroboam copied, ever represent devils under the 
£gure8 of goats and calves. 

With regard to the passages in the New Testament 
in which the Heathen gods arc styled devils^ or (ac- 
cording to the original) dcemons *j it has been already 
shown t that thereby we are to understand such hu- 
hnau spirits as were supposed to be converted into 
daemons. It is scarce necessary to observe, that 
when St. Paul in these passages calls the objects of 
Pagan worship dcemons, and in other places gods and 
lord^ Xf it is nlerely for the sake of describing them 
by their usual appellations, or to express what the 
Heathens believed them to be ; without having any 
intention of allowing them any real power or divinity: 

♦ 1 Cor. X. 20, 21, cited above, p. 127. 

• t Pages 127, 128, 129. 

I Ther§ bt gods manyy and lords many, i. e. Mch at are so called^ 
1. Qor, YiU. 5, The lords here spoken of answer to Baatim in the Oid 
Testament, and to damons in the New, the supposed dispensers of 
good and evil, according to the Pagans. But Chtistiaus acknowledge: 
only one Oo4t^Md one (fOrd* 

i5& 
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for he elsewhere upbraids ibenfi as vajsities*, and 
mere nullities f. This likewise is the view which all 
the sacred writers give us of th^ giods of Paganism : 
a view absolutely inconsistekil with their possessing a 
power of working miracles* 



SECTION III. 

■ « 

The character and pretennom of the magicians^ diviners arid 
sorcerers of antiquity, examined} unth the Scripture ac" 
count concerning them. And the various pleas alleged ly 
Christians in support of the credit and efficacy of the 

" ancient magic refuted, 

Tt wilt be my business in this section to show that 
the magicians, diviners and sorcerers, of antiquityi 
who pretended, by the assistance of the Heathen 
deities, to foretell future events or to work miracles, 
are branded in Scripture as mere impostors, incapab)^ 
of supporting iheir pretensions by any works or pre- 
dictions beyond human power or skill* It is natural 
to. suppose this^ from^ what has been advanced in the 
loregoing section ; but it will admit of a much fuller 
confirmation. In order to our. clearly discerning the 
justice with, which the Scriptures censure and explode 
all the Pagan pretences to prophecy and mirael.es, it 
will not be improper to investigate the fals^ pri^ipka 
upon which t(iey were founded^ the ko^wledge of 
which will be of service to us ou several occasions in, 
t^e sequel of the argument. 
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71)6 magi were originally the priests of the gods*^^ 
^nd the professors of science^ particularly physic and 
astrology t. They undertook to interpret dreams^ to 
foretell future events^ and to accomplish many wonr 
derful things^ by their superior knowledge of the 
secret powers of nature^ of the virtues of plants and 
minerals^ and of the motions and influences of th^ 
stars. Diodorus Siculus informs us, that the priests 
of Egypt foretold future events by astrology ^ and th^ 
inspection of sacrifices %• And from the same author 
we learn {, '^ that the Egyptians observed with great 
exactness the motions, revolutions and stations of the 
planets^ and their respective power and operation in 
the generation of animals, and the production of 
good and evil ; that they foretell very frequently fa* 
ture events || ; and that by long observation they fore* 
know many thin£;s which are commonly thought to 
be beyond the reach of human knowledge/' Cicero^ 

give$ 

* Plato's Alcibiadcs I. Ludan it UmM^imf. Porphyry, in hii 
book De Abitineac. 1. iv. § 16, says, n«f« y* fU9 wm tlt^mtf, •« «'<^ 5^ 
SfMv ^»^, 9mt rtvr§v ^t^mimrti, Mmyt fUf tr^myfutnrmu See all6 
Plato apud Apui. ApoL p. 890, and I>i» ChrysottomiiSy orat* zazn* 
P,499. 

t Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. xzx. c. 1. 

,\ Ami rm m^r^Xtymt ttm rn$ Ui^iuwmt, p. 66, D. ed. RhodomaaL 

)i rmt Utm^rw hfmfMt *^ rmg rtn (iMkw ytftruf, rtntt uriv mymim9 « 

• 

»m»m mwtfym^rmtu, fiXtrifurmrm wttfmnmpiMttt'h »• r» X. P. 73. 

II Particularlj, scarcity and plenty,«pidemical diseases, earthquakes, 
and comets (which have been generally thought to portend some 
fztrabrcBnary erents), as wdl as the accidents of private life. 

^Priacipio Assyrii, (rajectiones motusque steliarum observa- 
Tcmnt ; ^uibut notatis, quid cuique si^ificaretur memorts prodk 
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gives us the same account of these men, both amongst 
the Egyptians and other ancient nations; to the 
Ibrmer of whom*, as the original discoverers, Hero- 
dotus ascribes '^ the ascertaining the month and day 
ivhich belonged to each particular deity; and the 
foretelling the future dispositions and fortunes of 
men, by observing the day on which each person was 
born*/' He also acquaints usf^ ** that when a pro- 
digy happens, they keep an account of the events 
which succeed it; and conclude that when a like pro- 
digy appears the satne events will hap;:)en after it.'* 
In Cicero's first book of Divination, in which the 
several kinds of it are explained and defended, it is 
resolved into many causes very different from that of 
an immediate revelation from some spiritual being. 
ile divides divination into artificial and natural. 
Under divination by art and observation^ he com- 
prehends that drawn from the inspection of the en- 
trails of victims, the interpretation of prodigies and 
thunders, the use of auspices, the practices of lots 
knd astrological predictions, and all the varieties of 
presages and signs. In a word, as in almost every 

denint. Cfi^lct^t--- *--dhiturn& observatione siderum, scientiam 
putantur effecisse, ui predici posset, quid cuique eventurum, et 
quo quisque fato uatus esset. Eandem artem eiiam ^gyptii, ^. 
t^icero de DivinaL. 1. i. c. 1. According tu Diodorus Siculus, p. TS* 
i\ie Chaldeans were a colony of £gyptiaui> who had been inicructed 
in astrology by the priests of Egypt. 

r 

• Euterpe, c. 82, 

ii^rodot. obi fitpnu 

object 
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object they looked for significatians of the divine 
purposes^ and the presages or indications of future 
events; so in the right understanding of these ex* 
iernal signs consisted divination by art. By natural 
divination (which was internal) Cicero means the 
foresight of future events by the mind lender a parr 
licular emotion and agitation ; as in dreaming^ or 
when actuated by vaticinations or propkesyings by 
fury ; and such oracles as proceeded from a divine iw- 
stinct and afflatus*. It was thought that divination 
by fury (or when the mind was in an ecstasy) might 
be excited by certain vapours or exhalations of the 
earth ; and that a draught of water from a particular 
spring would render persons oracular and propbe« 
tical f. It was also asserted that prodigies and signs 

might 

• Cicero de Divinat. 1. i. c. 2, 6, 18, 49, 55. 

f Of the waters which inspired the poets and prophets, mentkm 
is made by Statius Sllv. 1. ii. 6. £c de Pieriis vocalem fontibus Ofi^ 
dam; by Anacreon, xiii. AaXov ritfvrtf vlv^* by Tacitus, Mausta 
fontis arcani aqua, - - - . edit responsa'; (Annals, 1. ii. c. 54) and b j 
Pliny, 1. ii. c. 103. L v. c. 29. Oracular exhalations are spoken of i^ 
Cicero de Div. I. i. c. 50. Credo etiam anhelitus quosdam ftiisse 
terrarum, quibus ' inflatae mentes oracula fiinderent. The strangv 
agitations into which the goats of Coretas and afterwards Corecai 
himself fell, upon their approaching the top of a cavern on the hill 
of Parnassus, and receiving the influence of the subterranean blasts 
gave occasion to the building the temple and establishing the famous 
oracle at Delphi. It was supposed that that virtue qfUie earth, whiek 
agitatet the mind of the priestess of ApoUo with a divine afflatus, wunf 
in length of time vanish. Potest vis ilia terrz, quae mentem Pythiae di^* 
▼ino afflatu concitabat, evanuisse vetustate, ut quosdam exaniisse am* 
nts, aut in alium cursum contortos et deflexos videmua. C. xix. Straba 
likewise, speakmg conceniing the Ddphic Grade, saji, Thert ii 
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might be procured by discipline *. So that divina* 
tion was a science in which they thought themselves 
sure of success if they proceeded according to certain 
established rules. 

We are not, however, from hence to infer, as some 
have done, that the ancient magicians or priests were 
mere naturalists and astrologers. There have indeed 

been 

out of a cavity mytvfM i«#MirMm»M, an enthusiastic gale or tcind^ render- 
ing persons prophetical. But this matter is treated at large in Plu- 
tarch de t>efectu Oraculonim, where he allows indeed that dxmons 
iuight be appointed by the gods to preside oTer diTinaCion and ora* 
'ties, (p. 418, X>. et p. 436, F.) and to be th« guardiattl'tff the tem- 
perature of those exhalations to which they are ascribed : but at the 
(Hune time it is asserted that the soul is naturally endued with the 
faculty of divining, and that certain exhalations of the earth were 
the means of exciting that prophetic power or virtue. This prophe- 
iif§l Uast or spirit <tf divination (for it is called fitmnxn fiupM xmt ihtpftm, 
^432.) was thought to owe its virtue to the Sun or ApolIo» (for 
they were both esteemed to be the same god, p. 433, D. p. 434, F.) 
When tht inspiration was too strong, the prophetess was said to be 
gmtmntd with a dumb and evil spirit, p. 438, B. vide p. 431 — #38. 
From ibmnianus Marcdlinus we learn, that divination was ascribed 
to the spirit ofali^the elements^ and to the substantial powers^ which tocra 
appeased b%f d^erent rites^ and aver which the goddess Themis was said to 
preside. Elementorum omnium spiritnt, utpote perennium corponun 
prcsentiendi (a/, praetentienti) motu semper et ubique vigcns, ex his 
qus per disciplinas varias aflectamus, participat nobiscum montra 
dBvinandi t et substantiales potestates ritu diverso placatae, vtlot ex 
perpetttis fontium venis vaticina mortalitati suppeditant verba, qui- 
bus numen pratette didtur Thcmidis t quam ex eo, qtt6d fiza fatali 
lege decrcta praesdre foot in posterum, qux nht/itm sermo GraBCut 
appellat, ila cognominatam, in cubili solioque Jovb vigorit vivifici 
Uieologji veteret collocai^t. Auguria et auqncia non voi|uc^m 
arbitrio futura nesdeatium coUiguatur: (nee eoim hoc vel insipient 

quisquam 
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been Athdsts and Cliristiahs who have been much 
addicted to divination and astrology f ; but these arts 
antongst the Pagan nations were founded in then* sy- 
stem of theology. Great things, it was thought, might 
1)6 produced in nature ; but not for that reason with- 
out the gods : for they had deified all the parts and 
powers of nature Xf and more especially the Heavenly 
bodies^ ascribing to the latter not only life andinteU 

-qiiifguam dicet) tod volatus avium dirigic Deus, ut Fottrum aoiuiit, 
autfpnetervolans pinna turbido meatu vel leni futura prannonstret* 
«-£zH8 item pecu^um attenti fatidicis, in species convertt suetit 
innvmeras, accidentia scivnt«— Aperiunt tunc quoque ventura, cum 
xstuant kominum -coi)da» sed loquuntur divina. Sol enim (ut aiunt 
PhyM) mens mundif nostnts mentes ex sese velut scintiUas di0un» 
ditaus, ciim eas incendent vehementius, futuri conscias reddit* 
Uude Sibylhe crebro se dicBnt ardere, torrente vi magna flamma^ 
mm. Ammianus ]\larceHinus, 1. i. c. i. p. 204, 205. ed. Gronor. 

• * Cumque magna vu -videretur «sse • - - in monstris procurahdis ia 
liaruspicnm discipUna. Cicero deDiv. 1. i.,c. 2. See liv. L izii. c. 44^ 
dted belowy cii. iii. sect. iv. article 1. 

f Le Clerc de I'lncr^ulit^ «b. I. p«S2. and Mr. Bayle tur vne 
Comete. 

\ See the beginning of the precedii^ section. Lord . ^liagbrokt 
{represents inspiration, according to the Ps^gcui idiea of it» merely at 
a naluro/ phenomenon, and as grounded on a pl^fsical principle, tht 
intoxicating wind or vapour explained abo^w; tvbereas fnmi the 
.fwitage in Cicero's first book of Divination^ c. 19, cited in p. 165^ 
note f, it .appears that ttiat very vapour was considered as a SI 
vtne afflatus. See his philosophical works, vd. i. £ssay 1. It must 
;be acknowledged, however, that lord ^lingbroke was in this in* 
stance misled by men more learned tlum himself, who have con- 
lidered tliat as naiural magic (according to the modem acceptation 
.of it) ip which dcemons were not thought to be concerned ; without 
Tieflecttng that what we now call inanimaU fuUmre was regarded bytfar 
apcitat Heathens at untnuitftf and divint. 
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ligence, but a fare-percewing motion^, and a sove^. 
reign influence on every thing here below, l^hiij 
notion lay at the foundation of divination by art^ 
With regard to natural divination, as by fury, for 
instance, excited by certain. exhalations ; this was 
founded on a supposition of the divinity of the earth, 
out of which those exbalatioiu are generated, and 
<of the sun (called the, mind of the world), to which 
they owe their virtuef. The human soul itself (which 
was thought to be a particle of the divine air or spirit, 
to be taken out from GorfJ, and to have existed from 
eternity,) was believed to have a presaging faculty, 
which exerted itself under several favourable circum* 
stances §• As from the imagined existence of these 
gods they concluded there must be divination, so from 
the apprehended reality of divination they confirmed 
themselves in the belief of the existence of the gods ||. 
Hence Maimonides reproaches ever}* magician as an 
idolater 4. ; and Pliny ascribes all the splendour of ma-^ 
gic to religion**. The Heathens had other goda be- 
sides the objects of nature, viz. daemons, or deified 

^Perennium corporum prz^sentiendi (aU prasentienti) motu, 
ice. Ammiamis Marcellinui, cited in note, p. 166. 

f Plutarch de Defectu Orac. p. 436, £. See also notef , p. 165, and 
note I, p. 177. 

^ £x iptto Deo decerptus, ex universi mente delibatus. Cicero'i 
Tu8c. Quaest. v. et de Senectute. 

§ Cicero de Divinat. 1. i. c. 5, SI, 49, 51, 59. 

y Si divinatio sit, dii sint; et ti dii sint, lit divinatio. Cicero de 
Nat. Deor. 

4 Mor. Nevoch. p. 445. Omnis magos dtra dubium nt idolobtra. 

♦'^Nar.Hirt.Lxxx.c.12. 

human 
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huQian spirits ; and from their subordinate ministry 
and mediation, and that oF wicked spirits, divina* 
tion, prophecy and magic were thought to proceed*. 
The assistance or influence of the gods was obtained 
by a great variety of rites and sacrifices^ adapted to 
th^ir respective natures t; by the use of charms and' 
superstitious words ;[, by ceremonies and supplica'- 
tions. Sometimes we find the power of inchanting* 
ascribed to noxious herbs and drugs §, but not exclu* 
sively of the assistance of the gods, who were in-* 
voked to give them efficacy |j. The magicians pre- 
tended, in the proper use of their art^ (for it was 

*Herodot. 1. ii. c. 83' Plat, in Sympos. iii Epinomide, in Pheedra; 
Porphyr. apud Euseb. Praep. Ev. 1. iv, v, vi. et de Abstinently, L ii. 
Jamblich.'de Myst. Apul. Apol. Id. de Deo Socrat. Plutarck. de De- 
fect. Orac. cited in note f, p. 16j-6» et Pythagoras apud Diogen. 
Lacrt. in Vita Pythag. n. 32. p. 514. 

f Ritu diverso placatx. Ammlanus Marcelb'uus, 1. xxl. init* 

f The famous Ephesian Letters, which were tertain barbarouft 
words used as charms, may lie seen in Hecycbius, or in Dr. Sykei^ 
Inquiry, p. 61. See his Further Inquiry, p. 66. Ovid says, 
Carmina sanguinea deducunt cornoa luns^i 
Et revocant niveos solis euntis equos. 

§ Thus the witch in Virgil, Eel. viii. says. 

Has herbas, atque hxc Ponto mihi lecta venena 
Ipse dedit Mceris ; nascuutur plurima Ponto. 
His ego sxpe lupum fieri, et se condere sylvis 
Mcerin, saepe ammas imis excire sepulchris, 
Atque satas alio vidi traducere messes. 

g Theocritus, Id. ii. They likewise thought Quam^t plaatam 
jjam habere stellam, quemadmodum et omnibus animalibuf et me« 
tallis ceru sidera adscribuut. Maimon. Mor. ^evoc. 1. iii» c. 37. 

1 taught 
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taught as such,) to a power of compelling* the gods 
to execute their desires and commands. 
• Upon the pfinciples here explained, all the pre- 
tences amongst the Pagans to divination and sorcery 
(and every other t species of magic) were founded ; 
ivbether those pretences were carried on by the priest, 
under the protection and for the service of the state X ; 
or for the purposes of private gain by the lowest or- 
ders of magicians §, conjurers and witches, generally 
(though sddom effectually) proscribed or prohibited 



* They acted raoca coactonim numinum viol^tii. Enchantresses 
boasted that they had power over the gods. Lucan. 1. vi. ver. 606, 
742. Ovid. Metamor. 1. vii. ver, 1 92. 

f I have taken no notice of that species of magic called theurgy , 
(^^loo^ym,) because it principally consisted in a fanatical pretence to 
communion with dzmons, and a vision of their essence. So far as 
it was thought to invest those who practised it with the power of 
the gods, it differed in one respect from that sort of magic called 
mytcerj (yinrua) ; theurgy invoking only the lenevoltnt divinities; sor^- 
eery the mischAtwms mket^ whose operations were suitable to their na- 
ture. 

\ Tliat the public ministers of religion practised sorcery as well 
as divination, is certain from their curbing the enemies of the state^ 
and. devoting them to destruction. 

§ They were rather more extravagant, as well as more mischiev- 
ous, than the established priests; inasmuch as they pretended to 
know other people's fortunes, to discover what was lost, to be- 
witch, to procure love, to walk upon the water, to fly through the 
air, to raise or lay storms, to turn themselves or others into any 
akapei, to rtmo^e com from one field into another, to draw doim 
tkemoen, to ralse^ ghosts^ to stop the course of rivers, and to kilt 
mt cufe both men i^id cattle. &c.' See Ovid"^ Mietamor. 1. vii. ver. 199. 

by 
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by law*. Whatever difference there might be be^ 
tween them, the Scripture brands them all as stiame* 
less impostors, and reproaches them with an lUtet* 
inability of discovering or accomplishing atiy thin^ 
supernatural. * The prophet Isaiah having fbtelold tftfe 
deatructioh of Babylon, so famous all over the world foft 
divination and astrology, thus proceeds to insult that 
proud city t : Stand now with thine ifichofitfit&nts, tnd 
iuith the multitude of thy sorceries , wherein thou ha^ 
laboured from thy youth; if so be thou shalt be dble tb • 
profit J if so be thon may est prevail. Thou art weatied 
in ilie multitude of thy councils : let now the astroio^ 
gerSf the star-gazers^ the monthly prognosticdttdfi 
stand upy and save thee from those things which shaU 
come upon thee^ from that destruction, nchii^b^ h^ 
tells' thorn, with their various methods of divinattoit 
and sorcery, they would be unable either to foreseci 
or prevent. The same prophet thus warns the Isvaei-* 
ites against having recourse to the Heathen diviner^ 
for instruction : Should not a people seek unto theit 
god? Whom then should you consult but the Grod 
of Israel ? Pot the living to the deadX P that is. Is it 
not absurd to consult the de^d concerning the state of 
the living, of which the former are ignorant? Or th* 
Hieaniog may be. Instead of tbe living God, ^\\\ yoil 
have recourse to the dead ? The Heathen gods were 

* Concernuig conjurers and fortune-tellers, who were called mo- 
themaiici, Tacitus says, They are a fallacious sort of men, quod m 
f ivitate nostra et yetabitnr semper, et rctinebitur* Hist. L u c* 22. 

f Isaiah xlvii. 11, 12, 13 

.\ Isaiah viii. 18, 19. 
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dead men : and the oracles were placed in iheir tem- 
ples, which were, their sepulchres. Moreover the Hea- 
then diviners prei ended to call up the souls of the de- 
parted, which were supposed to possess a prophetic 
yirtue ; nay, by an inspection of the entrails of boys 
who had sufTered a violent death, they hoped to dive 
into futurity^. The language of Isaiah implies, that 
H was unpardonable stupidity, in any or all these 
^ays, to expect any instruction or information from 
the dead. When Jeremiah thus- warns the Jews, 
hearn not thewmj of ike Heathen^ and he not afraid of 
the Hgm of heaven^ whose appearances were thought 
to portend particular calamities; he pronounces the 
^toms of the Heathens vain, on account of ih^ 
litter ignorance and impotence of their godsf* who 
^ouldnot be supposed to convey to others that know* 
ledge and power which they did not possess thera-^ 
selves^ And ihus Jeremiah describes the prophets who 
were not sent of Gkul, They prophesy unto you a false 
vision atki divi^iaiiony and a thivg qfnong/it^ and the 
deceit of iheir heat tX, On other occasions he ad-. 
dresses the people of God in the following strain : 
Hearken nut ye to your prophets^ nor 4o your diinnersy^ 
nor to yoivr dreamers^ nor to your inchanterSi nor to 
your sorcer^ers. Forihey prophesy a lie unto you ^. The 

• To these methods of divination Justin Martyr refers, Apol. i. 
p. "27 f ed. Thirlb. Stxv»fimfTn»t fin yet^, »«< mi aiiti^ft^v wrn^v tr*- 

f Jerem. x. 2, 3 — 8, 14. Compare Is. xH. 23, 24. 
f Jerem. xiv. 14. $ Ch. xxvii. 9, lO. 

sacred 
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sacred writtrs do at all times brand those who exer-- 
cised the arts of divination and sorcerv. as liars* t 
and the arts themselves as lying vanities f^ the most 
absurd ami grouudless delusions rmiiginable. What 
stronger language coukl they have used, supposing^ 
them to have beheved (as they certainly did believe) 
all the magit; oF the ancients to have had no other 
support than human artifice anil falsehood f 

Notwithstanding this clear decision of the point by 
the divine oracles, many Christians have contended 
for the supernatural power and efBcacy of Pagan di- 
\^ation and sorcery. This pfrint was maintained by 
the Fathers in particular, who ascribed the efficacy of 
magic to evil daemons ; as some of the Heathen phi- 
losophers also did J, It was a very prevailing opinion* 
in the primitive church §, that magiciaris and necro- 
mancers, both amongst the Gentiles and heretical 
Ci^ristians^ had each their particular daemons^ perpe-- 
tually attending on their persons, and obsequious to 
their commands, by whose help they could call up 
the souls of the dead, foretell future events, and 
pcFform miracles. *' In the case of idolatry, they 

• Isaiah xbV. 25. Jcrem. 1. '^6, 

f P.«a)m xxxi. 6. Jonah ii. 8. 

\ Euscbius s Pnep. £v. I. v. c. 4> Has this inscription, TLtot r«v «*«»«- 
^V* icufAtvtj* ittaty ra veet^a ran t^vtiri firnvruu Ti xui ;^«tfr«'ir^i«. And St«' 
Aunin (de Civ. Dei, I. viii. c. 16.) says. Inter c;etera etiam dicit 
[ApuletusJ ad eos (da:niones] pertinere diviaationes augurum, arus* 
picum, vatum, atque somniorum. Vid. Minuc. Fel. p. SO, ed. Lugdi 
Bat.; and see above, p. 169, note*. Porphyry de Abstin^ I. ii« § 41.. 
p. 85, says, h% (nrru votn ktavrtaty »«i n irara yt/irum tttnXurm* 

} See Dr. Middlcion*» £i%e loqjairy, p. 66* 
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ims^gined demons to assume the names and to act the 
parts of the Heathen gods ; and in magic to assume 
the forms of departed souls,^ and to appear under the 
names of those who were called up from the dead ; 
and, as such, to answer all questions which should 
be demanded of them * .** As what was urged above f 
against the former supposition, concludes with equal, 
force against the latter ; I need not show how incon- 
sistent this is with the Scripture account of the ma- 
gicians, as utterly unable to support their pretensions 
by any works or predictiops beyond h^man power 
and skill. It will be necessaryi however, to e;iamine 
what is alleged in support of the contrary doctrine. 

1 . It is alleged ^^ that ^be vaims by which the se- 
veral sorts of diviners are described in Scripture imply 
a communication with spiritual beings.'' Those who 
urge this argument do not always distinguish between 
t|>e Scriptures in their original langu^ges^ 4nd in the 
translation now in use, which (like most other trans-* 
lations, whether ancient or modern) was made by per- 
sons deeply tinctured with the vulgar superstition, 
and often on that account docs great injustice to tbe 
original. That phrase, u familiar spirit J, ovfairnliar 

spirits, 

* Dr, Middleton's Free Inquiry, p. 70. f Page 153. 

^Tliis phrase (which occurs Lev. lix. 31. ch. xx. 6, 7, Deut. 
xviii. 11. 1 S^ni. xxviil. 3, 7, 8, 9. 2 Kings xxi. 6. ch. xxiii. ii4, 
1 Chron. x. 13. 2 ChroD. xxxiil. 6. Is. xxix. 4. ch. viii. 19.) has 
juithing in the orifj^inal to answer to it but nw ob (or oboth in the 
plural number) which signiiies a bottle (which amongst the ancients 
somewhat resembled our bladders), Job xxxix. 19; and hence came 
to denote a person whose belly is distended as a bottle, and is ap- 
pVied particularly to those persons who delivered oracles as from 

their 
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spirit^y which occurs so often, is thought to be an 
insuncc ol liiis kind. But even supposing the origi- 
nal word to berightty translated, it cannot be inferred 
from hence, that the sacred writers believed that any 
persons were really assisted and inspired by a familiar 
spirit. They could not allow, and meant only to 
characterize, their pretensions. The Scripture, as it 
describes the Heathen deities by their usual appella^ 
tions, (gods, lords, daemons,) which are expressive 
iM>t of what they really were in themaelves, but of 
what iheir votaries believed ihem tobe*^ so it calT.H 

all 

(heir bellicsi swelled, as it was believed, by some divine afflatus. 
Accordingly, it is generally translated by the LXX tyyetrritifMht : 
a. word which signifies those who speak with their mouths shut, so 
a* ta seen to speak out of their bellies. But though the word, ac- 
cording to Its scricteit etymology, mi'g&t dienote onfy a B^UU-beliied 
person ; yet as it is the word used to describe those who pretended 
that their bellies were inflated by a divine energy, by the persons 
who believed the reaHty of those pretences; our translators arc not, 
perhaps, wholly to be condemned for the manner in which they 
render it. (See below, ch. iv. sect. ii. p. 306.) 

But it ii not so easy to excuse them for the manner in which they 
have acquitted themselves on another occasion. I refer to their re- 
presenting Simon, the magician, i% bewitching the Samaritans; and 
hereby giving a seuse to the word i^rrory, Acts viii. 9, different 
from what they themselves have put upon i^irrcrtf, in the 13th verse^ 
which they justly render he wuyidei'cd, Simon had been exercising 
the magical arts in Samaria, and thereby raisivg the asioimhmeiU of 
the inhabitants. But the sight of genuine miracles discovered at 
once the vanity of the most artful imitations of them, and astonished 
and convinced Simon himself, who had so long raised the astonish' 

ment of others. Vid. Schmidium ad Act. viii. 10. 

« 

*Scc above, p. IGl. In like manner Jeremiah calls particular ce- 
lestial 
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all those persons who preimulcd to any intercourse 
with the gods, by their common names, (prophets, 
magicians, necromancers, diviners, sorcerers, monthly 
prognosticators, &c.j though these names were at first 
assumed by the pretenders themselves, to enable them 
more successfully to carry on their impostures, or 
conferred on them by the superstition of the people. 
Whatever pretensions or claims these names may im- 
ply, it is sufficient that the Scriptures deny them any 
answerable powers or performances. And therefore 
when St. Luke speaks of the damsel at Philippi as 
' possessed with a spirit of divination^ or of Apollo*^ he 
meant only to describe her pretensions, and the com- 
mon belief concerning her. Dr. Sykes was of opi- 
nion that this wom.'ui had merely acquired a trick of 
speaking inwardly, as from her belly^ by the discovery 
of which she was disabled from playing it any longer; 
while others plead that she was really inspired. Both 
parties equally forget that a spirit of Python or Apollo 
denoted in the language of antiquity, not only the 
inspiration of Apollo, but also that raving and mad- 
ness which were the effect of that supposed inspira- 

lestial appearances the signs of heaven^ because the Heathens regarded 
them as such, ch. x. 2. And who scruples to say, Such a person telU 
fortunes, when nothing more is meant than that he pretends to 
doit? 

• Acts xvi, 16, 18. TlHVfAv. <rt/^4>»«j, a spirit ttf Pylhmi or ApuUo. This 
if manifestly the language of the Pagans, whicli St. Luke adopted, 
because it served to describe the case of the damsel. He cannot b? 
supposed to allow that Apollo (whether the word here denotes 9 
hero god^ or the sun,) imparled to her the pcwer of pr.cpbes\ing. 

tion 
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tion and possession*. And therefore the miracle 
performed upon th^ damsel, or the casting out of her 
the spirit of Apollo, consisted' in curing her madness^, 
and restoring her to her right mind ; in consequence 
of >vhich the people would' considi^r her no longer as^ 
inspired or possessed. 

S. The laws of Moses f against divination and 
witchcraft are thought to prove the efficacy of th^e 
arts ; though those laws db really prove notlfing more 
than their execrable wickedness and impiety. By the 
credit of these arts the people were drawn away from 
the true Grbd to fahe ones. The arts themselves were 
founded upon: the principles of idolatry { 5 and the 

* No propEeteu was tiiought to be inspired but when she wa» 
mad and ravkig. h n ym^ ^ iy AiXf m^ ir^$^nTi$t m rt fy A«3a»ni U^kuu^ 
fimuttfMty ». «. X. Platon. Phatdr. p. 1220, C, D, £. tvius y»^ fvMvy 
ifm,irrtrmi ftM^rtunt ivSttv »«i mXnfifg* Id. Tim. p. 1074, D. It ap> 
pears from Meric Casaubon, (cited by Dr. Macknight, i{araony, 
voC r. p. 179; 2d ed.) that to the natural diseases of melancholj, 
madness, epilepsy, &c. enthusiastic divinatory fits are (thought to 
be) incidental;, and that when the disease i« cured the eathusiatmt 
go away. 

f. £xod.xxiL 18. Lev. zix. 26, SL ch; xx. 27. Deut. xviii. 10, I U 
Would it not be in vain to make laws against those whose miraculoui^ 
power could prevent their execution ? 

I This was proved above concerning divinatiouf p. I6T. Witch«- 
praft also, and all magical. rites, had a re(ertnceto theheaveolyi 
bodies. . Nullum autem magicum opu* sine sidenim I'espectu et con*- 
sjderatione. potest perfici. Maimon. Mor. Nevoo parsiii c. 37- 
He further observes, th^t.the belief, of. their power to hurt or help*, 
necessarily led mankind to worship them. Accordingly both witch*- 
craft and divinafion are jomed with idolatry, . 1 Sam. xv. 22, 23, 
Isaiah ii. 6—18. ch. xlvii. 12,13. Jerem. xxvii. 9^ 10. £zek«.xziv21>22«.' 

lilihom iii. 4k Micah v. 12« 

1.5 \\VW^^ 
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rites and placatory sacrifices which attended them 
■were in iheir very nature acts of idolatry, that is, of 
high treason against the Jewish state, over which 
Jehovah presided as supreme Governor. It was 
necessary therefore that every magician should be put 
to death, because every magician was an idolater. I 
add, that many of the rites of magiQ were flagrant 
immoralities; for those who anciently practised witch- 
craft mingled dangerous drugs with their composi- 
tions, and, on account of the real mischief they here-^ 
by did, are often ranked with poisoners*. Amongst 
other detestable methods of divination, one was the 
murder of infants and others, who were sacrificed on 
purpose, that by raking into their entrails they might 
gain an insight into futurity; as appears from the tes- 
timony of Herodotus, Cicero^ Lucan, Juvenal^ Taci- 
tus, Philostratus, Porphyry f, and many other learned 
Pagans ; as well as from the intimations of the sacred 
writers'^. Sorcerers and sorceresses were supposed 

* The Hebrew word mtcashepkvm^ yfblch. we trandate sorcerers, iht 
LXX render hj (pa^fuutoug, 

' f Jacobus Oeusios, in his book entitled Victimx hnman«, pars i. 
cap. 19, 20, Sl» cites these and other Heathen writers, to show 
how very frequently human sacrifices were employed by those who 
practised divination and magic. The Cimfyri ripped opeu the bowels^ 
a^d from them formed a judgement of future events* Strabo> L viS. 
p. 451. (compare Porphyry de Abst. 1. ii. § 51.) The GelUt dtviaed 
by the agonies and convulsions of the men who were ofiered for 
a sacrifice* and from the efiusion of their Uood. Biodor. Sic. L t. 
p. SOS. 

t Beut.xviii. 10, U. S Kingf xvii. lY. cb..xadr 6i 2Chros, 2xziii,6« 
Szelczz. 26«81, 

tor 
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to perform all their amazing works by the lis&istance 
of the souls of young boy^, who had been violently 
put to death for that purpose, and then called up 
from the dead by ineifable adjurations,"*. Now might 
^ it not be very fit, severely to punish these exiemdl 
acts of sorcery ff without entering into tbe question^ 

whether 

• •^ Id Horace's epodes, h v. €p. 5. vcr. 12, IS, the petson murdered* 
by die sorceress Caaidia is puer, impube corpus. ;11ie author «f 
that very ancient though spurious work, the RecogniHonA of Sl Cl§m, 
mens, represents Simon Mag^ as saying, Pueri incorrupt!^ et violen* 
ter necati, animam adjuramentis inei!abilibus evocatam adsistere 
mihi feci ; et per ipstm fit omne qqod jubeo. £d. Cotelerii, p. 513, 
See Huseb. Kist^ Eccles. L vii. c. la Chrysoctom and? cnhers, cited' 
b^ Cotelerius in his note on this passage of Clemens. This kind of 
divination was called Pt^i^ofiet^rtia. On such rites of nisigicy see 
Broukhusius on Tibullus, 1, 11, 45. and Fubricius, BibL.jA9tii^ 
p. 417, 419. 

f This is not a ^roandTess distinction*; -for the liws t)f Moses are - 
levelled wholly against the txttntcd acts qf sorcery,, as appears fpomt 
all the laws referred to in p.<177» notef, and particulariy from Deut». 
X viii. 1 0, 1 1 , 1 4, There shall not be found amongst you any one that maheUt' 
his son or his davgki^ to pass through the fire, or that nseth dwmatiom ;vran 
observer of times, or an inchanter, or a wHch, &c. Amongst those who 
believed the supernatural power of Mrcery, laws wlere framed against 
its supposed effects. The Roman law forbad bewitching the fruits of 
tbe earth, and drawing their neighbours' corn into their 'Own fields . 
by charms. Apud nos in duodecim tabulis cavetur, ne quis alienor 
ihictiis excantasset. Seneca, Nat.Qnzst. 1. vr, c. 7. Seneca adds, * Oar ' 
igoacant ancestors imagined that showers could be procured or driven 
away by charms ; but we- need not go to any school of philosophy 
to teach us otherwise." As the Romans became more eolightened^ 
the style of their law was altered. The Lex Cornelia, usually 9ited 
as a law against sorcery, forbids poisoning, et maia sacrificia, hW, 
Decad. L L 8. which may serve both to exphun and vindicate tbe 
U^.of Moses £Nr the piifiiyhmewu denounced against the. sam6 

crime*. 
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whether they were or were not of any efficacy to pro-^ 
cure supernatural assistance ? 

3. Pretensions to divination (it is further pleaded) 
could not have supported their credit in all the Hea- 
then nations^ and through all ages, if some instances 
of true divination had not happened, however rare 
we may suppose them to have been. This last argu- 
ment (which was considered in a former chapter*) 
proceeds on a supposition notorio«s)y false; for 
diviners of all sorts, observers of times, inchanters, 
witches, wizards, ventriloquists, and necromancers,, 
did not support th^ir credit in the manner here alleged, 
and never were in any reputation with Pagans of a^ 
liberal rofnd and education. And from C3iristtans,. 
whose ze^I for the credit of ancient magic tHns trans- 
ports them beyond the bounds of truth, we appeal to. 
Heathens of understanding ^tnd. virtue, in vindication 
of the censure passed' upon every species of magic- 
by the prophets of God. Cicero, the greatest master 
of reason and karning among the Romans, and in all 
respects a. very able judge of this subject, condemns 
the oracles of the Heathen gods as either ya&e, or. 
obscure^ or amhiguouSy (so as to require other oracles^ 
to explain them,) or as true only, by chance or acci^ 
dmt t*. W€ fud, both Sophocje^ and Euripides upon. 

the 

crimes, and to show b^w unreasonably tliis divine legislator hat 
been reproachedji on apcount of. theie laws, with a spirit of perser 
Ctttion. 

• Chap. ii. sect; ii. p. 44; 

f Partim falsis, ut ego opinor; partim casu verii{, ut fit in omni' 
qratione B^epissinse; partim flexiloqQis et.obs€urisj ut* interpret*- 
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the public theatre at Athens (a city greatly addictecf 
to superstition and idolatry) passing a similar censure 
upon the Pagan soothsayers and diviners*, or re- 
presenting them as men actuated only by the love 
of money f. Pindar in his Olympic odes J', which 
were all composed to be sung on the most public 
occasions, and probably at the solemn sacrifice? 
offered to the gods, affirms that they have bestowed 
upon mortals no sure presage of things to come. And 
in still earlier times Hesiodf had maintained the 
same opinion. What various rites of superstition 
were practised by such Heathens as were lost to alt 
reflection, whereby they guessed what should* hap- 
pen to them, we learn from Thcophrasttis in hir 
characters of superstition, and from Plutarch in his' 
book on the same subject || : but we find tbem derided 

egeat mterpret«» et son ijpsa ad sortes xefffrtnda sit ;- paitim ambi-. 
guis. De Diviaat. 1. ii. c. 56, In the 25th chapter he argues againsn 
divination by arty in. the whole extent of it, from the obscwity of the- 
signs. It appears likewise from Cicero in the same book, (as also^ 
from Strabo, I. zv.) that astrology was rejected by astronomers audi 
tbf best philosophers. 

*0f «Xiy* «Xf)/it, «'0XX»^i "^ivin Xkyt^ 

Tv;^«»* irmi \i fin ru^fly ^M^prm. In AuL' ver. 956. 

f Td f»Mvri»n y»(irmf.px»(yu^ yt*os, Sophoclte Antigone, 1607*- 
Vide etiam GEd. Tyr. S95. et Euripid. Iphigt in Ati). 5SD. 

I Ode zii. 1 10. 

§ Mrnvrtt y M^iif twrn ivrtxhtim MtP^tnrm 

Hesiod. Fragment* . 
1^ ScAalio Maimonido deidololatria,.cii. $ 4j 5> 6w 
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fcy Terence in his Phormio*. Nor were there any 
men of understanding who gave countenance to any 
of the modes of divination, unless froiuf a pcin^ple 
gf compliance with vulgar prejudices^ or for reasoi^ 
of state f. Amongst the Heathens no. imposture was 
censured as unlawful, which was judged to be use- 
ful J. With regard to sorcery; the pretended effects 
ef it, as they are described by the Heathen poets $, 
aire too extravagant to be confuted, and their best 
writers treat the art itself with derision. In proof of 
this, I appeal to Horace ||, Ciceroni, Seneca**, Dion 
Cassiusft^Quintus CuniusJJ,Tacitus§§, audPHny||||, 
besides others already taken notice of;, and indeed to 
all the Heathens whose understandings were not to- 
tally depraved by supersUtion.^ The miracles said to-^ 

' • Act iv. 8<N 4. 

f Extstimo jiis augunim, etsi divinationis oplnione principio con- 
stitutum sit) tamen postea reipubHca» cau&4 conservatumac retentum. 
Cicero d6 Diyiriat. 1. ii..o. S5. 5fe also c. 33. From the same polhiral 
motives, the wisest Heathens countenanced the popular idolatry. See 
Au^st. de Civit. Dei, I. ir. c. 3, 23, 27) 31. 

f Plutarch. K de Soerat. Genio, p. 579, 580. 

§ Ovid. Met. 1. vii. fab. 2. 1. 199, &c. Virgil. Ed. rin. Ma. W. 
Lucan. I. de Bello civilly vi. Manil. 1. i. TdbuUui, L i. eleg. 2. See 
above, p. 170, note §« 

il Epist. tib.ii.ep.S.1.208. 

4^ De Nat Deor. bi. Cum poetanmi autem errors conjungere licet 
portenta magorum> JEgyptiorumque in eodem genere dementiam. 
And in his 2d book of divination, where be delivers his own senti- 
mentSy he says, in reference to magical operations^ Num igitur m« 
cogis etiam fabulia credere? &c. 

•• Nat. Quaest. I.iv. c. 67. ff L. lii. p. 490. 

ltL.vii.c.4. §§L.i.c.22. 

Nat. Hist, l.zxx» c. If 2, 3, kXBfu c*i* 

be 
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be wrought amongst the Pagans were not believed byr 
the historians* who relate them ;: and the philosophers- 
treated them as fables f. If magic was able to sup*^ 
port some reputation in ageS of gross ignorance 
through the superior knowledge and fraudulent con- 
trivances of those who exercised it; yet whenever 
learning revived and became general^ it never failed 
to sink into contempts It did so in the same age in 
which the Grospel gained a general establishment by 
tlie credit of uncleniabie miracles. In vain did the 
Roman emperor Nero^ by discovering the most extra- 
vagant fondness for magic^ and sending for the niost 
eminent professors of it from every quarter of the 
world, endeavour to support its sinking reputation. 
Pliny informs us, that alt that Nero gained by his at- 
tempts was an entire conviction of the folly of magic. 
And he observes himself, that if at any time magi- 
cians perform extraordinary things, it is owing to the 
efficacy of their drugs,, not of their magic artj;. 

* Quz ante coiK]itain» condendamve urbem, poeticis magis der 
cora fabulis, quaxn incormptis rerum gestarum monumentis tradnu* 
nir, ea nee affirmare sac refeUere in animo est. Datur hate venia 
antiquitati, nt mifceado humana diviois^ primordia urbiuin auga»> 
l»ora faoat. liT. Pk>ocem» Afit«r reciting several prodigies, lirf 
Jiddt* £t alia ludibiia oculorumt aiuiumque, credits pro veris^ 
t. vai., c« 44. See liv. 1. zxiv. c 10. 1. xxii. c. 3. et Quintus Curtius^ 
1. IS. c.l. 

f In reference to Heathen mifades, Cicero sayvy 1. ii. de Divtnat. 
^ihil debet esse in philosophia commentitiis fabellisloci* Concerning 
Cato, he tells ut in the same book, Mirari se aiebat, quod non riderec 
amspex, aruspicem cum vidisset. 

I In bb veatficw airt)ei>po]lerek doo aagicai. Kiit. Hist, i xnu 

* Now^ 
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Now, inasmuch as magic did constantly lose its 
credit, just in the degree in which men exercised their 
understandings, it certainly was not supported by any 
f upematural power. 



SECTION IV. 

Concerning the false prophets as spoken of in Scripture, in 
which the following passages are explained, Deut. xiii. 
1— 5. Matt. xxiv.'M. 2Thess. ii. 9. Rev, xiii. 13, 14 j 
together with several others relative to the false teachers- 
in the apostolic age. 

That the pretences to inspiration and miracles, made 
by false prophets, in support of error and idolatry^ 
should be branded in Scripture as the sole effects of 
biiman qraft and imposture, is what might be natu- 
rally expected from those writings, which do not allow, 
the power of inspiring predictions, or of working 
miracles, to any Pagan deity, or to any evil spirit* 
For, from what other quarter way it ever imagined 
that a false prophet could receive any supernatural 
support ^ It will be necessary, however, to examine: 
the several passages of Scripture which speak to thi» 
point, inasmuch as they have had a sense assigned" 
them absolutely inconsi«tent with the prihciplea al- 
ready established. • 

r. 

T shall begin with considering that celebrated wam^s. 
iBgof Moses to thcL Israelites:: i)f^ Mere arise amongst 
yon a prophet, or a. dreamer, of dreams, and givetk- 

thee 
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thee a sign or a ivo7tder, and ihe sign or tlie wonder 
come to passy whereof he spake unto thee, sayingy 
luct us go after other gods, {which thou hast noi 
known.) and let us serve them ; thou shalt not hearken 
unto his words :—for the Lord your God proveth you, 
to know ivhether you love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, — /hid that prophet ^ and that drttamer of 
dreams J shall he put to death, because he hath spoken 
to turn you away from the Lord your God, which 
brought you out of the land of Egypt ^ and redeemed 
you out of the house of bondage*. 

It has been contended that Moses, in this passage^ 
is laying down this general rule, viz. " that the true 
divinity of miracles is to be determined by the doc* 
irines which they are applied to confirm*'* It is fur- 
ther asserted, that the Jews are here required to make 
his law in particular the standard by which to judge 
of miracles; to disallow the force and evidence of 
those which opposed that law, and even ta put ta 
death the prophet who performed them, because he 
taught the worship of. a strange godf. The learned 
Dr. Benson % and Dr. Lardner §, as well as many 

others^ 

• Deut. xili. 1 — 5. 

f Hence Rousseau concluded that the Pag^ans had an equal right to 
put the apostles to death, for preaching up to them the worship of a 
strange god, though they proved their mission by miradet. 

\ Life of Christ, p. 202. 

$ Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. i. p. 255« 256. Thougk 
this judicious, candid and excellent writer asserts that Moses here 
refers to miracles, yet, contrary to his usual method, he produces ho 
proof of his assertipo. Nay> be aliowt it to be a rule of Scriptufe. 

tUait 
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others, were of opinion, that Moses here puts a case 
which never would happen ; but if it did happen, and 
a miracle was performed to induce the Israelites to 
worship other gods^ it was to be disregarded. Here 
it is natural to inquire, whether any prophet did ever 
arise amongst the Israelites, who performed real 
miracles to draw them into idolatry. If no such 
prophet idid arise, (and there is not the least reason to 
believe there did,) how needless was it to caution the 
Israelites against him ! Nay, Moses knew that it 
was impossible any such prophet should arise ; because 
{le'appropriates ail miracles to Grod*, and denies that 
Ihe Heathen deities could support their claims by any 
supernatural works. He always represents them as^ 
senseless idols, and could not therefore allow them 
any power or dominioa over mankinds On all occai- 
aions' he appeals to miracles, as absolute proofs of the 
divinity of Jehovah, and of his own mission*; and 
can be, without gross self-contradiction^ here repre- 
sent these works as common both to the true God' 
and to rival deities ; to a divine messenger and a false 
propliet ? And indeed why should not a real miracle 
iXjually gain credit to both or neither ? be of as great 
weight against Moses as for him I Moses neither 
does nor could allow that an idolatrous prophet would 
perform works truly miraculous : and tho very order 
to put such a prophet to death, shows that there was 

« 

that if any man propo^s and performs a miracle in. proof of his 
Riisaton, it would be decisive in his favour : and yet in the cas«f 
stated above he supposes that a miracle determines nothing. 
* This willl be shown below, ch. iii. sect. v. and cli, iv. sect. i. 

no 
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no danger of his being protected from punisbDient by 
a miraculous power. 

The Jewish lawgiver here refers, not to true mira- 
cles^ but to those divinations amongst the Pagans hy 
which the credit of idolatry was supported, j^mongst 
other methods of divination^ one was by the inter- 
pretation oi portents y ostentSy prodigies^ monsters*^ 
rare and extraordinary appearances and occurrences^ 
which were falsely deemed supernatural, and thought 
to presignify f future events. These are the signs and 
wonders X here, spoken of by Mosesj and which it waa- 

the 

* Hie sevtral speciet of diTitiation are enumerated in Cicero de. 
Kat.Dpor. 1. ii. e^6S, Muha cernont haruspicn; mutta augure* 
proTideot; muUa oracuUf decUranttir} mulu TaiieiDitiombiifi 
«Aulta lomnUB s multa poxtentif. 

f See the passage from Herodotus, cited above, p. 164» andnoie 
\f below. 

t ^*)M oihf a sigrif and tUBiyD nt^heth, a wooder, like the cor- 
respondent Greek words ^n^un and rt^mty though often applied ta 
miraculous works, y^ very commonly bear a different application. 
Qlh denotes any mark or tokens Gen. xvU. 1 1. Exod. zii. 13. £zek. 
, 3(z. 12, 20 { and so likewise docs the word ^n/umf Matt. xxvi. 43«' 
Luke ii. 13. Rom. iv. 1 1. 2 Thess. iii. 17. Nor can mftpheth denote 
a miracle, Ps. Ixxi. 7. Is. xx. 3. Ezek. xii. 6. ch. xxiv. 24; or 
rtsmt in the same passages of the JLXX. 0th and wopheth are both 
applied to such things as point out and presignify future events, 
1 Kings xiii. 3. Is. vii. 18. ch. xx. 3. Ezek. xii. 6, 11. ch. xxiv. 
24, 27; and so are both vvtfitut and ri^«if, Luke zxi. 11, 25. Acts 
ii. 19. In JEIian-6 Var. Hist. 1. xii. c. 57, we are told, that whefi. 
Alexander led his forces against Thebes, m /m» Smi tmfAim mvrtts »«< 

'* the gods sent signs and wtmders amongrt them, presignifying their 
impending fate.'* Polybius also (lib. iii. c. x. p. 365, 1. 9, cited by 
Raphelius on Matt, xxiv* £4.) uses both these words together in the- 
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ihe business of the Pagan prophet (or intt'rpreter of 
llie will of the gods) and diviner by dreams to ex- 
pound *. And ihat Moses does not here refer to any 
miraculous works performed upon the spot, but to a 
prodigy or sign of some future event, is further evi- 
dent from his speaking of the sign given, as a thing 
that might come to pass^ or afterwards happen. To 
give 2l sign or a wonder, therefore, must mean-, the 
proposing and appealing to jany particular prodigy or 
portent, as a token or proof of a divine interpositioir, 
as a declaration of the decrees- of the gods^ and an 
indication of futurity. It is indeed supposed that 
the prodigy might possibly be followed by the very 
event it was said to presage; nevertheless Moses did 
not and could not admit that this completion of the- 
prediction was a proof of any supernatural inspira- 

iiame sense a» ^Iian. See also the citation from Herodotus* sect. Hi- 
p. 164, note f, where* rt^att signifies a- prodigy. Th^foIIbwing-pas- 
sage from Livj (l xxii. c 44.) may serve further to eitplain the na- 
ture and use of prodigies : Consules dualius urbanis legionibus scrip* 
tit, supplementoque in alias lecto, prius(|uam. ab urbe moverect, 
prodigia procurarunt, quae nuntiata erant. Muras ac portz tactae, 
et Arlcix etiam Jovis aedes.de coelo tacta fuerat. £t alia ludibn» 
oculorum, auriupique, crcdita pro veris. The prophetic sign and* 
portent was ^sometimes prxtematural, Homer. 11. ii. 1. 308 — 324, 
but often nothing more tlian some very rare and uneommon ac- 
cideotsand occurrences, Terent. Phopmiuf act. iv. sc. 4. 1. 24, 25, li!6. 
Heuce the Roman orator says, (de Div. 1. ii.) Si quod raro fit, id 
portentum putandiim est, sapientem esse portentum ,elt. sxpius enim 
mulum peperisse arbitror, quam sapieutem fuisse. 

^ In Homer (11. i. ver. 62.) a prophet^ and an expounder ofdrcamXf 
are reckoned amongst the persons capable of explaining the mean- 
ing of Apollo in sending the plague aniongst the-Gre(;ktr Compar«- 
Jcrem, 2X711. 9. 

1WV» 
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lion. For the Heathen gods, according to his repre- 
sentation of them, were as unahle to foretell as they 
were to accomphsh any thing. Predictions no less 
than miracles are proposed in Scripture as signs of 
a prophet's mission. When a prophet spoke in the 
name of the trve Gody and the event foretold did 
not come to pass, the Israelites were to conclude 
that the prophet spoke entirely from himself*; it 
being impossible that Jehovah should either be 
deceived himself or deceive his creatures. On th6 
other hand, if his prediction (of such future events 
as human reason could not foresee) received its 
accomplishment, they were to regard him as a pro- 
phet f- But a person vi'ho spoke in the name of a 
Jiilse or idol god was to be rejected, notwithstanding 
the accomplishment of his (conjectural) prediction ; 
because the deity by whom he professed to he inspired 
was a mere nullity, and therefore could not inspire 
him with any suj>ernatural knowledge. The very 
supposition, that the Pagan prognosticator might in 
a particular instance divine aright, implies that this 
was not likely to be a conimou case, but that his 
predictive sign would more generally fail of its ac- 
compiishment ; and consequently was nothing more 
than human conjfoturej- 
To discern the full meaning ^nd propriety of this 

• Deut. xviii. 18-22. 

f Jerem. xxviii. 9. Is. xli. 23. ch. ▼«. 14. 

} Against the divmity of 6igns and ostents we £nd the Heathens 
objecting their obscurity, Qax n tigiia deorum patanda sunt, cur 
tarn obscura fuerunt ? Cicero de Divinat. L ii. c. 25. See above, 
p. 180. 
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prophetic admonition, we must recollect both (he^ 
temper and the circumstances of the Israelites. They 
were continually exposed to the artifices of the nu- 
iiierous Heathen priests and diviners*, who^ in virtue 
of their superior skill in the laws of nature, were able 
10 nvake very probable guesses concerning some 
levents which were thought to be beyond the reach 
of human foresight; and who, no doubt by habit, 
acquired a conjectural sagacity more than common ; 
«nd who, at least, by the very frequency of their 
conjectures, could scarce be always f in the wrong. 
Whenever their predictions came to pass, they urged 
the accomplisfanMsnt of their sign (sent, as they 
' affirmed, by the gods) as a divine interposition. To 
facts of this nature we know the Pagans were wont 
to appeal. But this was not the worst of the case. 
Those who are strongly addicted to superstition easily 
give credit to every thing that seems to favour it; 
they remember and regard a single oracle that proves 
true, while they overlook the more numerous in- 
stances in which the oracles have failed. With re* 
gard to the Israelites, their whole history shows, that 
they bad too little esteem and relish of the chaste and 
pure worship of the true God, and were inflamed 
with the love of idolatry, on account of its licentious 
rites, and the indulgence it allowed to their lusts • 
This made them an easy prey to the delusion of false 
prophets, and is the ground of the frequent warnings 

* 1 King! xviii. 19. Jarem. zzrii. 9, 10. 

f For, at Cicero observet, (de Divinat. 1. ii. c. 4.) Qub est enim 
^ui totuxn diem jaculans, non aliquando coUimet ? 

against 
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against them in Scripture. Moses here puts the case 
a5 strongly as possible, when he tells them : "Sup- 
pose that a Pagan prophet or diViner should propose 
some prodigy or extraordinary appearance, as a proof 
of the interposition of a false god, and an indication 
of futurity, and that the event should correspond to 
the prophecy; do not on this account hastily conclude 
that there is any thing supernatural or miraculous in 
the case ; neither expect that the true God should 
interpose* in an extraordinary manner at every turn, 
to prevent such occurrences as these ; which he will 
permit for the trial and discovery of your temper. If 
doubtful appearances and lucky conjectures serve you 
as reasons to desert his worship, this will be a full 
proof of your being previously disaffected to him. 
For ye know how amply he demonstrated his own 
divinity and sole dominion over nature fi (so utterly 
subversive of all the groundless claims of the Heatheii 
jgods,) and laid you under the most powerful and last* 
ing obligations to his worship and service, by those 
stupendous and undeniable miracles which accom* 
plished your deliverance from the bondage of Egypt .'^ 
From this view of the passage, it appears ihat 
Moses does not make the supposition of a prophet's 
working real miracles in the name of the Pagani 
deities; nor require the Israelites to disregard such 
works on account of the absurdity of the doctrine 

* Vqt such purposes God might on tome great occasions inter- 
pose. He frustraUth tliC tokens qf the liarff and niaketk divitters mad, 
Isaiah xliv. 25. See Fsalm xzziii. 10. 

f See beluW; ch. iii. sect ▼. p. 210. 
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they are dcsigntd to attest. Not the most distant 
intimation is given, thai wc* arc in any case to make 
a prophet's doctrine the standard wherehy to judge of 
the divinity of his miracles. He is here guarding 
the Israelites against the pretended divination and 
prodigies of the Pagans. And the reason he assigns, 
why they should not suffer thenjselves to be seduced 
by prodigies and strange events, or by the accidental 
completion of a conjectural prediction, into the wor- 
ship of false gods, is, that the claims of Jehovah had 
been already established, and consequently theirs 
confuted, by miracles ; the validity of his claims 
necessarily inferring the falsehood of theirs. It is to 
miracles alone that Moses here appeals ; by this single 
proof he decides the question concerning the sole right 
of Jehovah to the worship of the Israelites. And his 
reasoning is designed to prove, that the sign or won- 
der of the prophet who announced any other god 
than the god of Israel could not be really super- 
natural, hi those early ages, when eclipses, meteors, 
earthquakes, inundations, and all the uncommon 
phacnomena of nature, were represented by Pagan 
impostors or enthusiasts as the productions of their 
Ijctitious deities, how could Moses more efTectuaUy 
guard the Israelites against these frauds and delusions, 
than by reminding them how fully Jehovah had 
asserted and vindicated his sole dominion over the 
whole natural world ; and thus showing them^ that 
the events in question viere the effects of that order 
and disposition which God had established at the 

beginning? 

IK W« 
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ir, 

W^ are in the next place to examine that warning, 
of the Christian lawgiver to his disciples. There shaU 
urise false Christs and false propheiSy and shall sho0 
great signs and wonders, insomuch that {if it u/er« 
possible) they shall deceive the very elect*. 

Here our Lord has (very erroneously, as I appre* 
hend) been supposed to make his Grospfd (just as 
Moses in the foregoing passage was supposed to make 
his law) the criterion whereby to judge of thedivw 
nity of miracles ; and to direct mm to conaidi^r the 
like works as marks of imposture when wrought by 
others, which he had appealed to, when wrought by 
himself, as in.dubitable sig^is of a divine mission. But 
if miracles proved him to be the Messiah, must theyt 
not equally establish the claim o^ any other person ta 
that character ? Were it possible they should . be 
wrought in confirmation of opposite claims, they^ 
would mutually destroy each other. The wonder* 
here spoken of arc emphatically styled great; and 
the end proposed by them was the deliverance pf 
God's people ; which, to a Jew at least, could nod 
appear to be an end unworthy of a divine interpositum*. 
And therefore, supposing the miracles to have been 
really performed by false Christs and false prophetSj^ 
the Jews must either have admitted their clsumsii 
inforced by great miracles, or have rejected those q£ 
every other. At least, might it not have been er* 
pected that our Lord, to prevent the deception of his 
followers, would have laid down some sure and per* 

* Matt. ttiv. ». Markxm.S2. 

k Sl^lCUOU« 
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spicuous rule^ to enable them to judge in what cases 

great miracles are proofs of a divine agency^ and 

when they are evidences only of a d'mlolical one ? 

When a prophet has established his own mission by 

miracles^ is his barely foretelling those of his rivals 

and opposers a sufficient criterion whereby to judge 

of their author ? Would it not rather be a confession 

that miracles are no certain signs of a divine mission ? 

But our Lord is not here warning his disciples 

against admitting the divinity of unquestionable mi- 

raclesy but against hastily crediting the truth of those 

pretences to miracles which would be made by the 

persons of whom he is speaking. This appears, as 

well from the natural import of this prophecy in its 

original language, as from the history and character 

of the impostors to whom it refers. Christ does not 

say, '' False prophets shall show*^ that is, really 

exhibit and perform, great signs ;'* but (as the original 

word should have been rendered) ** they will oiVEf," 

that 

* Had this been otir Lord's meaning, he would have expressed it 
at Josephui does in the passages cited below, (pi 196, note §, and 
p. 19*7, note |}) by the word hti^uv. 

f This is the most natural sense of \»9»v€i. Dr. Lardner, in a 
letter which is now before me, after taking notice, that although 
Whitby, Le Clerc, and other commentators, allow great things 
were done by tlie impostors referred to by Christ in this prediction, 
yet that no miracles are ascribed to them by Josephus ; adds, I shall 
ie t^liged to Mr, Farmer ^ if he will let me know the solution of this diffif 
oUty. In compliance with this request, I communicated to him my 
explication of the word tmtw^i^ which I had never met with in any 
writer, and which entirely solves the particular difficulty proposed 
by Ds* LardneTj at wcU at removes the general • objection against 

the 
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that is, appeal to^ promise or undertake to produce'^ 
such signs ; using the very language of the Jewish 
legislator explained above, who represents a prophet 
as gitnng^ (that is, proposing and appealing to) a sign 
or wonder, whether it did or did not come to pass; 
The phrase itself does not determine, whether the 
sign given, be it the promise of a miracle or the pre* 
diction of an event, would be confirmed or confuted 
when it was expected to be accomplished. It might 
be engaged for, and yet never be exhibited. And 
. every circumstance of the prophecy contained in this 
context serves to prove, that the persons here fore* 
told would only undertake to show great signs, with* 
out performing what they undertook. But I shall 
argue chiefly from the history of those persons ia 
whose appearance and pretensions this prophecy re* 
ceived its completion, and which must be allowed to 
be the best key to the interpretation of this prophetic 
viarning. 

Our Saviour here refers to those impostors whor 
sprung up in Judea in the interval betw<^n the deli- 
very of this prophecy and the destruction of Jerusat-^ 
Jem. As early as the 45th or 46th year of the Chris* 
tian aera, one Theudas, who called himself a prophet^' 
persuaded great numbers to follow him to Jordan^ 
by telling them that he would by hsM own command 

the authority of miracles, which unbelievers haye hitherto raised 
from this passage. The doctor in his reply expresses himsdf in the 
following teniis : Your antwer is very agreeable, and mil hf of tut ib 4i<; 
Accordingly be inserted it in his Tettmttliu^ voL i. p. 67. 
* Dtut. ziii. 1. io the Septnagint. 

K 8 ' ^vvA^ 
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divide the river : but this conficlent boast ended in h\% 
Owu destruction^ as well as that of many of his fol- 
lowers *• About nine or ten years afterwards, Judea 
swarmed, with these deceivers, who led the people 
into the wilderness, and undertook to exhibit divine 
wonders \, One who came out of Egypt promised to 
cause the walls of Jerusalem to fall down ; but the 
deluded multitudes who followed him were dispersed 
or destroyed by the Romans^ suffering (to use the 
liui^uage of Josephus) the just punishment of their 
folly \, The nearer the Jews were lo destruction, so 
much the more did these impostors multiply^ and so 
fiQucb the more easy credit did they find with those 
who were willing to have their miseries soothed by 
hope. Even during the conflagration of the temple 
% false prophet encouraged the people with miracu- 
lous signs of deliverance^ : nor did the total destruc- 
tion of the city cure this madness ; as appears by the 
conduct of an impostor at Cyrene §, who promised to 
yhow them signs and apparitions* 

There is the most perfect correspondence^ between 
the impostors described by Josephus and those fore- 
told by Christ, in the following particulars : 1. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, their appearance both preceded 
and accompanied the destruction of Jerusalem; and 
by Christ also they were distinctly foretold both as 

* Joseph. Antiq. 1. xx. 'c. v. J 1. 

t Id. ib. C viu. 5 6. et de B. J. 1. ir. c. xiil § 4, 5. 

I Id; delkl* Lti. c.t. § 3. 

f Id, ib. L vii. C. xi. j 1. nfHtm um pieftmrm hit^9 ^irxftvfuttt, 

the 
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the didtant * signs and forerunners, and as the tiearerf 
ami more inriniediate attendants, of that great' and 
awful catastrophe. S. Our Saviour describes them 
as severally assuming the double character of a prophet 
and of the Messiah : and according to the Jewish 
historian, they both pretended to inspiration and 
prophecy J, and undertook the peculiar office of the 
Messiah §, the deliverance of God*8 people from their 
enemies. 3. They shall give (or undertake to exhibit) 
great signs and wonders, says the prophecy r and the 
history relates the fact in perfectly corresponding 
language, '* They promised to show or exhibit evident 
wonder^ and signs ||/' 4. Does our Saviour say, that 
by their confident promises of miracles they wouW 
deceive many\, of the unbelieving Jews, and the very 
elect 9 or Chiistians themsehes*^, were that possible^ 
that is, could this well be supposed of persons who 
certainly knew that the Messiah was already come? 
Josephus infotros us that these impostors drew away 

* Matt. zxiv. 5. Mark xiii. 6. Luke xxi. &• 

f Matt. uiv.M. Mark xiii. 82. 

\ As they ityled themseWes prophets, so they professed te act 
ir(»0;^nuuTi S^tmrfuv^under pretence of a divine offiaius, Joseph, de B. !• 
1. ii. c. xiii. § 4. 

§ Luke xxiv. 21. and tSrot. in loc. 

IJ L%iiw y^ $pmmv tfa^ym n^rm «im mpiMi. Joseph. Ant. «l.lix. 
c. viii. § 6. This language of Josephus serves both to explain Bad 
verify ouc Saviour's prediction, so as(o remove aU reaioiiablc dovbt 
concerning either its meaning or truth. 

I Matt. xxiv. 5, 

** Ver. 24, compared with (torn. xvi. 13. CoL iu. 12. 1 Thess. !• 4. 
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vast multitudes* after them ; and that under pretence 
of divine inspiration they raised the enthusiasm of 
,the people to a degree of madness\\ 5. Tb<f very 
places of their appearance are the same in the pro* 
phecy as in the history ; the desert or wilderness, and 
the secret chamlers or places of security in the city J. 
0. If our Saviour calls them deceivers, and supposes 
.nil their pretences (and consequently their pretences 
to miraclcsj as well as to the Messiahship,) to be 
founded \n falsehood; Jpsephus calls them by the 
. same name §, and represents them as utterly disap- 
pointing all the promises they had made to their fol- 
lowers^ and every expectation they had raised. Now^ 
if no miracles were actually performed by these 
impostors^ it is great weakness in Christians to affirm 
that any were foretold by Christ ; as it is virtually 
.branding him as a false prophet But in the setise of 
the prediction assigned above^ it received the most per- 
fect accomplishment in the conduct and appearance 
of the Jewish impostors, who only pretended to 
miracles. And considering how backward the Jewish 
Christians themselves were to give up all hope of de* 
liverance from their suI)jection to the Romans, it was 
an instance of the wisdom and goodness of our S^« 
viour, to forewarn them against trusting to the falla* 

* On one occation he mentionf m thoutandy B. J. i. vi. c. ▼• § 3. oa 
'juwther thirty thousand, 1 ii. c. xiii. $ 5. 
• .•)' A m if tmm •viffWM, Id. ib. J 4. 

t Matt. zxiv. 26. Joseph. Ant. I. xx. c- Tiii. $ 6.; and B. J. l.ti. 

c.ziii. § 4.; and I.vi. c.v. § 8. 

$ nXmfM ymf mfi^mvt %au •flwriArftf, B. J. L ii. C« xiii. § 4. See also 
Amtiq, J. 22. €. Till. % 8^ 

' . / cious 
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cious promises of persons who affirmed confidently 
that they were divinely raised up lo accomplish such a 
deliverance^ and by confiding in whom the infatuated 
Jews were deceivedi and destroyed beyond all recovery 
or redemption. 

ni. 

All the false teachers in the apostolic age, Whether 
they rejected or corrupted Christianity, are repre; 
sented as destitute of supernatural gifts. 
. With regard even to the true apostles of Christy 
and others who really performed miracles; these works 
could not be applied by them to any other purpose 
than the confirmation of the mission and doctrines of 
Christ ; inasmuch as they were always performed by 
his immediate power, in professed attestation of hi$ 
authority^i and not >%ithout the actual exercise of faith 
in his name, al the time of their performance. How 
then could real miracles b^ performed, in opposition 
to the claims or genuine doctrines of Christ, ^by fidse 
apostles ? When St. Paul says, We can do noihing 
against the tntih^, does not his language imply that 
no miracles could be wrought in attestation of JPalser 
hood ? He threatens his opposers at Corinth with 
coming to them in a short time, that f he might know^ 
vol the speech (the eloquence) nf them that werept^ffed 
i/p, hut the (miraculous) powei'; with the want of 
which, it is evident, he here upbraids them. H^ 
adds, For the kingdom of God is not in tuord, lut im 
power ; it is erected and supported by the immediate 
exertions of omnipotence : language that plaiiily in- 

^ 2 Cor. ziii. 8. f 1 Cor. iv. 19, £0. cbuv. 4. 
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tinuites, that his opposers were not iminedia'.ely com- 
missioned 19 publish the gospel by God^ because he 
dKd not support their claim by miracles. Tl^e power 
of ffMracles he elsewhere calls the sign of an apostle*; 
and on a still different occasioi^ he thus describes 
and distinguishes himself. He that worketk miracles 
amongst you\i could miracles then be common both 
te him and his opponents? He warns the Corinthians 
against giving him occasion to exercise his miraculous 
power in their put^ishment : What will ye? shall I 
iMnetinto you with a rod? lliis is not the language 
of a person expecting tniracles to be opposed by mi-» 
rades. Nay^ he represents the leaders of the oppo* 
aite party as supporting themselves wholly by artifice 
tnd fraud : X Such are false apostles^ deceitful workers^ 
fm* labourers in the gospel §,) transforming themsebwsi 
fhto the apostles of ChrUt. And nor mttrvely^fbr Se^an 
Mmself is iransjbrmed into an angel ^f light, it nay 
tie doubted whether St. Paul is here speaking of any 
trsnsformatioti ^f Satan^ m the literal sense of th^ 
word: for the false apostles did not in this sense 
dbange themseWes into the apostles -of Christ, or 
kstome their external shape and form. But the false 
tpostles here referred to pretended xn preach gratis; 
ijfhich 18 what St, Paul really did at Corinth ; and this 
foundress pretence was the sole foundation of their 
claim to the apostolical character. 1 o prevent the 
Corinthians from being deceived by such or any 
other specious appeafances and disguises, he reminds 

• 2 Cor. xii. 12. f Gal. iii. 2, 5. 

I 2 Cor, xi. 13> 14- • § i.ocke upon the place. 

iheni 
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them, th&t the very worst characters might easily as«> 
sume the ocitward semblance of vhtue; that therb 
was not any temptation *» even of the most infbmat 
hindy which did not strive to conceal its deformity, 
and assume an alluring and cekstial form* It is pos- 
sible^ however, that St, Paul may here refer to ati 
opinion, common amongst the Heathens, that evil 
spirits could render themselves visible, at pleasure^ 
and assume the appearance of gods and demons f. 
Nor is it necessary to suppose that the apostle is here 
delivering his own opinion ; he may be bsotly illus- 
trating his argument by a commonly rec^ivi^ kdntl* 
ment concerning evil spirits {• 

Both Pau} and Peter represent the false tenchisi^ ak 
seducing their followers, not by miracles, but b]^ 

* Dr. Doddridge upon the place. 

t Porpbyrj (de Abecnftot. L ii. $ 9d, 40.)» «p«B^g ^ ipiritiUil 
beings, and evil daemons io particular, sajs, jiU these tare natwraUt^ 
invisible to nun; but ihejf nH^ke themselves visible im'pUuunf ehdhge^ 
thtirfermst and personate thegeds, Apuleins (in Apd. Socni.) stys. 
At eium Pythagoricos mirari oppido soiitot, si quis se negaict nnqiiaaa 
vidisse damionem. See Jamblidiasy sect. ii. c. 3. and Vw^ikp^ citc4 
below, ch. iT. sect. ii. article S. 

t Thus our Saviour draws a eompaiuon between the Jewn, wcA 
the ^irUs vrbo walk iknugh dr^ pkuxt ; and the Ptalmist speaks of th# 
4eqf adder that stops her ear to thi voiee of the charmers, (peieoas wh6 
used forbidden arta, Dent, iviii. 1 1.) with regard to which theanthoit 
of the UniverMl History observe. There is no m<»re occaiioo to utt^ 
derttand it literally, than if he had compared an evil tbngue to th* 
voice of a syren, the daws of a harpy, the eyes of a balilidt, or 
any other fabulous creature, vol. iii. p. 491, Svo cd. The words ot 
the Psalmist, however, aM differently interpreted by others. See 
the learaed Mr. Merrick'! tnnotntionson Fndm Ivili, 4^ 5* 
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fidr speeches f and a base condescension to men's cri- 
minal passions*. Jude describes them as not having 
the SpirUfj and John brands all their pretensions as 
imposture : Thou hast tried them which say they are 
apostles J and are not ; and hast found them liars %» 
He lays it down as an universal maxim^ Every spirit 
(or pretender co a spiritual and divine afflatus) that 
ao^fesseth riot that Jesus Christ is come in the fleshy 
is not of God ^. And Paul in like manner declares, 
that no man speaking ly the Spirit of God calleth 
Jesus accursed \\. Nevertheless, because such oppo- 
sers of Christianity as these apostles speak of could 
not be inspired by God, it has. hence been inferred 
that they were enabled to work miracles by the devil, 
JBut the former does by no qieaos infer the latter. 
To iinderstand these, passages, we must recollect that 
John most certainly, and Paul 4* possibly, refers to 
the Jewlabaalichrists**, some of whom asfsumed to 

• Rom. zyi. la. l Cor. iv. ». Col. U. 4» 8. 9 Pet. ii. 18. 

,t Yer. 19. t Rev. ii. S. § 1 John iv. 8. Jf i Cor. xii. S. 

4 It U immaterial to oar presfent purpose^ whether St. Paul re- 
fecMq the lewish antichrists, or to the unbeKeviag >ew8 in gene^ 
ral|. who ha4 long taught that the Spirit of God could rest on none 
but on those of their own nation, and still pretended to some of his 
gifts* The apostle therefore with great propriety here reminds 
Christians of two seU-evident truths : thai no/num speaking hy. the Sfir 
ril of Oad caUetk Jesus (one so highly approved of God !) etceursed: 
emd^uU no man son sajf that Jesus is the Lord, (or assert and maintain 
Christ's divine authority,) but bg the Hoiyi Ghost, Do^ not this lan^ 
guage knply that all genuine miracles proceed from the Spirit of 
God? 
^ ** 3ee what was observed above in the ezpUcatiouof Matt. »▼» 

S4/aiidccnipar<^yhitb7onl IphaiT. 1|'9« 

^ A themselves 
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themselves Ihe character of the Messiah, and all of 
who?) opposed the claims of Jesus ; and ,did it uudjSf 
the pretence of a divine afflatus and inspiration. Now^ 
since those who denied Jesus to be the Messiahr 
pretended to be prophets of the true God (herein 
differing from the idolatrous prophet mentioned by. 
Moses ^), the apostles direct their fellow christians to 
conclude that such pretences must be false— -for this 
self-evident reason, that God cannot contradict him- 
self. Since Christians allowed that God had borne 
testimony to Jesus, it was impossible he should ever 
bear testimony against him. As to any intercourse 
with evil spirits, or assistance from them, these pro-^ 
phets did not pretend to it ; nor do the apostles charge; 
them with it, but resolve their pretensions into human 
delusion and forgery, as we have already seen* 

IV- 
St. Paul's prophecy + concerning the man of sio, 
whose coming is after the working of Satan J, with 
all power i and signs ^ and lying wonders %y though 
frequently urged to show that the papal hierarchy 
was to be supported by real miracles, proves the very 
contrary. Whoever considers the nature of the papal 
empire (that most flagitious and daring usurpation 

« Deut. xiii. 1. . f 2 Thcsa. ii. % la 

"* \ That this phraae, (ke itwking of Satan or ao adversary, does not 
IfTiply a miraiulQus ageucy» appears ftom the use of it, Xphes. ii. 2. ^ 

' § Whoever compares this passage with Heb. il. 4, will find the 
same terms applied both to the miracles of Popery and Christianity s 
and consequently will be forced to maintain t£at they are both cqual^ 
unless the latter alone were geouiae^ and the former counterfeit* 

1 on 
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tm the goyemment of God, and all the valuable 
rights of mankind I) will readily admit, tltatif ever 
Ibe devil had a hearty zeal for any cause, it naust oe 
for this; and that he would have exerted his utmost 
power for its support. Nevertheless, the apostle, in* 
itead of allowing that popery would have the advan- 
tage of tru£ miracles, affirms that the coming of the 
man of sin was to be with all powers and signs, and 
wonders of a lie*; that is, with lyings or ficiitious 
power J and signs y and wonders. The apostle does not 
say that the wonders are wrought with an intention 
(o deceive; but tbiat the wonders diemselves are a lie, 
the sole effect of falsehood and imposture. The 
cburch of Rome lays claim to a miraculous power^ 
glories in it as a mark of the tme church f; and from 
hence infers the validity of her pretensions. ' Many 
leaxDed protcstants have allowed in part the truth of 
this claim, and admitted that some real miracles have 
been performed in the Roman church. But the in- 
spired apostk brands them all a» deceitful tricks and 

* This is the tttw r^dering of the oi%tiiat words, it xttw^ ^vfoe 
(ut nm gnfutut uat rt^i ^vhwt. The word Jir refers equally to all 
the preceding terms, and oiight not to hare Iwen limited to the last. 
Tluit the power, and signs, and %condets *jfa lie denote lying or ^cHHoh^ 
power, signs and wontlers, by a usual hebraism, appears firom Deut. 
zixii. 20. 2 Sam. tH. Ii^. Ps. ▼. 6. Luke xvk 6. Ephes. ii. 2. 
eh. iv. 34. Col. i. S^ aafdi^om the context also, where the like form 
of speech is used. t%e man of sin denotes a notoriously siofoVmi^ t 
and the deceivableness of unrighteousness signifies tmrighteont fie- 
C0pd6fto. Nay, in the very place in question, the proent tranil^ticjiii 
rdidersiiMMdlrff of a He, hfing wonders. 

f tladccima noca est gtoria miracttlorum. Bi^larHiiii. de Kotit 
Xcclctist L it;i c. ^4» 

fabulous 
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fabulous legends. Such, many oF the best attested 
are >allow(s4 to be by the members of the Roman 
communion*; and such with equal reason we may 
safely pronounce them all. It is not therefore the 
power of miracles, (as some maintain f] but the mak^ 
ing false pretences to it, that St. Paul here (and else- 

* They confess many even of those miracles, which were attested 
by witnesses upon oath, to be mere impostures. Maraccius, speak* 
in^ of certain bones which were mistaken for those of some emi* 
nent saints, says, Vix credi potest, quot statim miracula de iis in 
vulgus emanaverint, quae etiam adjuratts tesiibus confirmabantur. 
Et tamen nullum hie erat, nee esse poterat, yerum miraculum. 
Prodr. pars 2. Melchior Canus complains* that the liyes of the 
philosophers, and the histories of the Cxsars, are written by lAer* 
tius and Suetonius with greater re^rd to truth than the lives of the 
saints by the Catholics. Aad speaking of the golden legend, he sayi^ 
it leontains for themctfft.|H^ rather monsters of miracles than true 
mirades. Other leahied papists have made the like complaints, at 
may be seen in Geddes's Tracts^ vol. iii. tract ii. p. 49. Even the 
miracles ascribed to the missiooaries of the Roman church in India^ 
where they are most wanted, are denied by their gravest writers^ 
Hospinian. de Origin. Jesuitar. p. 230. Middleton's prefat. Dis. to 
his Letter from Rome, p. 97. and Acosta de procuranda Indorum 
Salute, cited by the Criterion, p. 77. 1 add, that whenever any eae 
of the orders of the Roman church efidcavours to support its pccii* 
liar tenets by supernatural wqrks, the other orders seldom lail ta 
detect the cheat, or to treat it with all imaginable contempt. Witt 
any one undertake to produce one popish mkacle, which is either 
more credible in its nature^ or mere strongly attested^ than these 
which learned paptstt theouelves hpive caiidcnMi«d |ls impudent 
falsehoods ? 

f AAmUting ^ys a very learned writer) lAel emy 9/ tht RtmHA 
miraclet were undtmakle matUrs of faet f^^et I Imow ml tcKat lAr 
bishop ofBame vtouldgmn byk^hUa hUtr tMetobe thought mUiehrisi* 
Bishop Newtea^ftDiiicitatiQM on the PlK)phccies> iFoLii. fl79» aaA 
▼olt ill. p. 283, 
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* 

where*) assigns as one of the characteristics of the 
man of sin ; and by which he is remarkably distin- 
guished from Mohammed and other impostors, to 
whom this prophecy has been improperly applied. 

V. 

The papacy seems to be further characterized in the 
Revelation of St. Johnf: He doeth great wanders 
(or signs t) so that he makethfire come down from 
heaven on the earthy in the sight of men; and he de^ 
ceivetk them that dwell on the earthy by means of those 
miracles (or signs) which he has power to do in the 
sight of the beast. ' 

Whatever be the true sense of tliis obscure |3assage» 
it ought not to have any meaning assigned it, repug- 
nant to the numerous more plain declarations of the 
divine word. If the prediction of St. Paul, which 
we last examined, brands all the uii|[acles of popery 
as forgeries, this of St. John cannot allow them to 
be realities. Besides, there is this material difference 
in the two cases : the prophecy of St. Paul is deli- 
Tered in much plainer terms, not under the cover of 
symbolical representations ; but the revelations made 
to St. John were in the way of vision, in which there 
was frequent use of emblems and symbols, with which 
we find the whole Apocalypse abounds. And. there- 
fore it is more natural to give a figurative than a lite- 

* See 1 Tim. IT. 1, 2. explained above, ch. iii. sect. i. p. 106. 

t Ch. xiii. 13, 14. 

f Infum, The same word is used in the original in both verset, 
though rendered by our ^anslators wondtrs in the 13th, and mtrocte 
in the 14th verse. 

ral 
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ral construction to this language of St. John. The 
making fire to come down from heaven may possibly 
refer to the anathemas and excommzmications of the 
Roman churchy styled the thunders of the Vatican^ 
which are shocking imprecations for fire from heaven^ 
and were thought to expose men to its hottest ven- 
geance^ (as a symbol of which they used^ in pro* 
nouncing their excommunications^ to swing down a 
lighted torch from above*;) and which have actually 
set whole kingdoms in a flame^ being inforced by 
princes and persons in authority^ who in the pro« 
phetic language are represented by the heavens* On 
either or both these accounts, but more especially the 
former, the fire may be said to come down from 
thence. The great signs he is here said to perform, 
include these and other amazing artifices used by the 
pope, to persuade an ignorant and credulous laity 
that the vengeance of heaven will be armed against 
all his opposers. The success of these frauds, and 
the credit they would gain with the members of the 
Roman communion, may be intimated in their be« 
ing spoken of as done in the sight of men, and in tlie 
sight of the least. However this may be, I can see 
no ground to conclude, that amongst the signs here 
referred to we are to include true miracles f; both 

because 

* Sir Isaac Newton» in bis Observations on tbe ApocalypMe^ 
p. 319. 

f Tbe word nt/*ii« denotes ngns and tokens, even thou^ thef 
are liot miraculous; as we showed above on Deut. ziii. 1 ; and it is in 
tbe Apocalypse applied to surprising events, cb. zii. 1, 2. ch. xv. 1. 
There nuy be a rtfereoce in this chapter to those strange ap» 
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because the word is applied to other events; and tlie 
ilign here particularlv specified, tke making fire to 
tofne down from heaven^ if understood figuratively^ 
agreeably to the style of St. John's prophecy, was not 
miraculous. .Moreover,- true miracles are never re- 
presented as means of delmion, but of conviction. 

We have now distinctly examined the several pas- 
sages of Scripture, which are generally thought to 
allow the claims of false prophets to inspiration and 
iniracles; and I hope it appears^ either that those 
passages do not refer to any such claims, or expressly 
deny their validity. Whether these prophets spoke 
in the name of the true God, or in the name of false 
gods, the Scriptures represent them as totally desti- 
tute of supernatural knowledge and power, and ex^ 
pressly resolve all their pretences to them into human 
artifice and falsehood *• This has been already shown, 

both 

pearaneet, (such as the bowing of cmcifixe«, the shaldng and stii^ 
ring their hands and feet, motions performed by secret springs i and 
a thousand other things of the like kind;) which, though mer^r 
Kiunan artifices, are represented as the effects irf the divine power. 
The fraud practised by the Roman clergy with regard to these things 
was exposed in some remarkable instances at the Reformation. See 
Burnet's History of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 232. 

* Some of our latest and most approved writers upon miracles 
affirm that God will not suffer false prophets to work miracles jo m to 
igy men under a necessity of btmg dwewed, or wiUumi giving htmnt men 
piain evidence of the imposture* See Mr. Hallet on Miracles, and I>r« 
Bwso&'siifeof Christ, p. 202,203,219, 220,222,234,28^238. The 
Seriptures seem to me to deny the power of £a]se prophets to perform 
atocies under any csrcuoMtances whatever. Aad iadeed,if Ike wkak 
ntkereofmbrules la§ its h€mg mdi Ifttagt eu mt 9i99$ iki femm ^f 

tntRy 
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both with respect to their pretended miracles and pro*» 
phecies. I will here add a few passage^} which more 
immediately refer to the latter. Moses ascribes them 
to tke arrogance or presumption* of the prophet, 
Jeremiah calls them ifie vision cf his ctvn heart tj 
not the supernatural suggestions of the devil. And 
Ezekiel describes the false prophets as prophesying 
out of their oum hearts^ and following their own 9pi^ 
riij and as having seen nothing %* 

Before we proceed any further, let us recollect bow 
far we are advanced in examining into the sens« of 
Scripture concerning the author of miracles^ whether 
of power or knowledge. We have attempted to 
show that the Scripture denies the ability of perform- 
ing any miracles, to angels, whether good or evil ; 
to the spirits of departed men ; to thn Heathen dei- 
lie« I to BiagioianB, who pretended' to an i atereoarse 

men, (at the doctor affirms, p. $36, eotap«re p. $XA {) if thef 11117 
be performed hj fake propbeei^ whco ihey do M>t iMeeMHitly'tub- 
ject hDncf^ men lo delntioo; and, tf performed by %wA propliect« 
#re to lisiTe no xef^ paid to tiiem, (p. 9QS 1) bov are tbej^ m 
thetr owp pature, iigni of a dhint ioterpotkion and a diTuie mitv 
•ion i Besides, there could be very little danger of any man's being de« 
reived by the miracles of a false prophet, if he was clearly aod cei^ 
tainly persuaded that these works are no distioguishing test of a di- 
vine interposition ; (as w^s shown abovei p* aS.) There would, m 
this case, be more probability of. men's rejecting the miracles of a 
true prophet, from an apprehension that infinite wisdom would noC 
employ ambiguous proofs of a divipt mission. 

* Deut. xviii, 22. The propl^ has ^pitken it prmumpluauslyt |T1|1 pet 
superbiam vel tumoremanimi sui. 

f Ch. xiiii. It;. In ch- xir. 14, he says, Thexf prpphety unto you m 
fatse vision,--<tnd the deceit of ^uir heart* 

^ Ezelc. vii* %% % See also Zechar^.xiii* 4. 
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with them; and lastly, to ail false prophets, upon 
whatever principles they grounded their pretensions. 
Now these are the only agents who have ever been 
conceived as capable of working miracles, either in 
opposition to God or without an immediate comiiiis- 
sion from him. And consequently the Scripture, by 
denying the miraculous power of all these, does in 
effect deny ihat any single miracle has ever been per- 
formed without the immediate interposition of God. 
Further evidence of thi^ important point will occur in 
the following. sections. 



fiECTIOK V. 

TkM Scripiuns represent the one true Ood as the sole ereator 
and so9>ereig/t of the worlds whkh he governs by Jixed and 
invariable laws. To hhn ihey appropriate all miracles, 

' and urge them as demonstrations tf his divinity and sole 
dominion over nature, in opposition to the claims of aU 

' other superior beings. The ancient '^controversy between 
the prophets of God and idolaters stated, 

I» direct opposition to the numerous fictitious deities 
of the Pagans, whether they were supposed to possess 
an original, or only a delegated power and authority ; 
the prophets of the true God afiirm that he alone is 
God : He is Jehovah, and there is no God beaixlts 
him: He is Jehovah, and there is none else*. The 
Heathens maiutained the existence of local f deities, 

•Deut. i\\ 35. U. xlv. 5, 6, 13, 21, 22. Compare ch. xlili. 10—13. 
cb* xHt. 8. 2 39m. yii. 2S. f I lih\g* iz, 23. 

whose 
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whose power and presence were circumscribed wiihin 
narrow bounds. Aristotle very justly observes^ '^ that 
it was by no means agreeable to the system of reli- 
gion established by law, to suppose God to be one 
most powerful atkd excellent being ; the gods in that 
system being mutually better one than anotherj as to 
.many things*.'' Accordingly we find^ that as each 
nation f had its chief deity, so several of the gods 
held by the same people were each of them supreme 
in their respective provinces^ and independent of the 
rest. One was supreme ruler over the heavens, an* 
other over ike air and winds, and others still different 
from these over the sea atid earth and hell* But the 
language of revelation is, Jehovah he is God in heaven 
above, and upon the earth beneath, there is none 
0lseX : be exists and operates in all places, witbooi 
limits, and without control §• To understand this 
language, it is necessary to recollect, that the word 
Crod in Scripture denotes a governor or king ; nor is 
more included in the general idea than authority and 
dominion.' Moses is called a god to Pharaoh || ; ber 
cause he was appointed to control and govern him. 
Judges and kings are frequently called gods with re* 

* When arguing against Zeno, Ariitotle »ays» uw*« •^ci'vw t^im^^ 

t 
\t rufr§ *arm rat v^fiet^ «XX« r«XA.« m^nrr^us utat mkknkai^ «j Biot, De 

Xeoophano, Zenone, et Gorgta, c 4. inter Op€r. vol. ii. p. 841, 819, 

ed. Paris. 

f Judges xi. 24. } Deut. iv. 89. 

§ 1 Kings Tiii. 27. Ps. exziiz. 1—19, Is. x\i'\u 13. 

y Exod. vii. 1. - 

s^ect 
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•pect to their subjects, over whom ihej» rale *. Ami 
therefore when the sacred writers assert that there is 
tio other God but Jehovah, they mean that there is 
no superior being besides hia), who has ai^y power or 
dominion over mankind* Had there, been other su* 
perior beings who were vested with power over the 
•fuifntn race, the Scripture, we have ^en f, would 
have allowed that they were our gods or rulers. 

The Heathens either believed the eternity }: of the 
^orld, or ascribed its origin, and the genenbtion of 
animals §, to elementary and sidereal deities. Ac* 
ponding to the established system of theology, the 
•ivorid was begotten^ not created ; at once the (iff spring 
«nd the parent of gods, and i^se// a god ]|. On the 
other hand, the sacred penmen ascribe its creation to 
ihe sole operation (or rather to the almigbty Asx \) of 
the one eternal Jehovah : He made the seu^ his htind 
Jfhrmed the dry land**. He formed ^ lighi^ and 
heated darkness ff. He created the keawmsy and the 
tearth, mid all the host of thffm Xt > ^^ ^h t^^e wholb 
ivorld, ftU the parta which compose^ and all the <creft« 

■ 

' * Etod. vxi. 6. ch. tsm. H, 98. Ps. Uxtli. U ^» Compare JohA 
S. S4, 35. 

t Ch. iii. sect. »• p> 151, 15S. 

I Diodorus Siculus, p. 6, ed. Rhodomani. 

§ See above, p. 163w 

g See ab.ve 106^-9, What we call the creation or fonnatKm of 
the world, was in tho Pagan system its ^enerchofi, or a cosmogony. 
And thei! cosmogony or generation of the world was a theogotiy, or 
generation of gods, 
> 4* Ps. xxxiii. 6, 9. Pt. cxlviii.5. Gen. i. $^ •♦ Ps. xcv. 5»> 

f f Is. xlv, 7. II Geo* i. f, ch. ii. 1. Fs. xt:xiif. S. 

lures 
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lures that inhabit it, whatever divine attributes and 
operations uiight be foolishly ascribed to any of them 
by the Heathens. God asserts his sole prerogative in 
such language as this : lam Jehavcth, who maketk all 
things^ who sire t die th forth the heavens alone y who 
spreadeth abroad the earth by myself^. This truth is 
often, inculcated with the express design of guarding 
the Israelites from worshipping the objects of n»* 
lure f.^ 

To these false gods, and to daemons, the Heathens 
ascribed the government of the worlds the direction 
of all human affairs, the calamities and prosperity of 
persons and nations. But the Scriptures celebrate 
Jehovah as the universal sovereign, who exercises an 
absolute dominion over all without any rival, without 
any coadjutor or partner of his throne; I am Jehovah,, 
and besides me theie is no Saviour, -^^-^^There is none 
can deUf'cr out of my hand: I will worky and who 
shall let itX^ I make peace^ and create m/ §• It 
was, indeed, the main design of the Jewish dispen«* 
sation, to convince the Israelites and the whole wjorld^ 
that as Jehovah created the world at first, so he reserv«r 
ed the governn^ent of it in his own hands; and thai 
there was no , superior invisible, being whatever, be-% 
sides Jehovah, on whose favour the good or evil state 
of their lives did in any degree depend. This is the 
doctrine every where inculcated, in direct opposition 
to those who taught that there were invisible beings, 
who were the authors both, of blessings and calamities 

* It. xiiT. 24. , f Deut. iv..l9. Jcrem. xiv. SS. 

tl8.zUii. 11, 13. SCh. x1t.7. 

Id 
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to mankind. The order of the natural world is re-^ 
presented as fixed by his decree ^ which shall not pass 
mway ; and governed by his laws, which shall not be 
Inroken, by laws which he Itas established for ever and 
ever* ; and consequently which cannot be controlled 
by any authority except that byswhich they were at 
first ordained. If you say that the allowing a liberty 
to superior created inteHlgences to interpose in'hu* 
man afiairs, is one of tho^e very laws which God has 
ordained^ T answer, that if they can do this of them- 
selves, and without an immediate commission from 
God, then what the Scriptures affirm is not true; 
there are other superior invisible beings besides God, 
who can dispense both good and evil to mankind; 
and the order of events in the natural world is not 
fixed at all, but is dependent upon the pleasure of 
those superior beings \. 

With regard to miracles, or deviations from the 
ordinary course of nature, the Scriptures refer them 
to God as their author. Nor do they ascribe them to 
him eminently J as some % pretend, but absolutely ap» 
propriate them to him aUme. Witness the song of 
Moses, Who is like unto thee, Jehovah^ amongst 
the gods f who is like unto theey^oing wonders § f 

What 

* Ps. czlvUi. 6. Fs. Ixxiiz. 37. Ps. cziz. 90, 91. Jerem. xzxi. 
85, 3^. ch. zzziii. 25. 

\ See above, ch. ii. sect. iii. 

\ Dr. Sykes on Miracles, and others. 

J Exod. ZY. II. That by wondefs, in this and the following pas* 
•ages, yre are to understand miracles, appears from the connezion 
ID which |he word is used. The miracles more especially referred 

to 
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What words can more strongly deny to all other be- 
ings the power of working miracles, and challenge it 
as the sole prerogative of the true God, than the fol- 
lowing passages? Blessed be Jehovah God, the God 
of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things * / Thou 
art greatf and doest wondrous thitigs, thou art God 
alone f. Such language often occurs : Thou art the 
God that doest wonders {. To him who alone doeth 
great wonders^. Whenever the sacred writers occa^* 
sionally mention any particular miracles, whether of 
power or knowledge^ they affirm concerning every 
one of them separately what they do concerning all 
of them in general. Thus, they affirm it to be the 
sole and exclusive prerogative of God, to raise the 
*dead ||, to open the eyes of the blind 4.5 to tread upou 

the waves of the sea**, to still the noise of its wavesf'K 
to reveal secret and distant transactions J J, to ForeteH 
future events §§, and to search the heart of maift 
These declarations of Scripture, though they are par- 
ticularly levelled against the false pretences to pro- 
phecies and miracles amongst the Pagans, are no 
more to be reconciled with the notion of the devirn 
possessing a supematuial power, than with the opinion 
of any Heathen god's possessing that power. If anjr 

to are those wrought in favour of the bradites 1 concemio^ whicfi 
Moses declares, that all the aunals of time could aflbrd no instance 
of a like nature. Deut. iv. S12-»S6. ' 

♦ Ps. lixii. 18, + Ps. Ixxxvi. 10. | Ps. lixvii. 14. 

§ Ps. cxxzvi. 4. I Deut. xxxii. 89. 1 Saim. ii. 6. 3 Cor. i/ 9. 

I Ps. cxlvi. 8. *• Job. ix. 8. ft ^ Ixv- 9« ?»• cvii. 29. 

tt Dan. ii. 28, 29, 47. 

S§Is.iiu.9. cli.xiv.81. cb. zlvi. 9» 10. 

be.\XV5^ 
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being whatever can perform miracles, besides God, 
It is not true th^t God alone can perform them • 

As the Scriptures represent miracles as works pecu* 
Irar to God; so they urge them as proofs of Bis sole 
divinity, or of his claim to the distinguishing cha-* 
racter of Jehovah. To give us a clearer idea of this 
very^ important point, we must look back to the first 
accdunt of miracles. When Moses, on his being 
appointed God's ambassador to the people of Israel^ 
and the court of £g>'pt, desired- ia be instructed by 
what title he should describe biro ;; God was pleased 
to assume a name, which of all others was the most 
expressive of his nature, I AM, or JEHOVAH*. 
Both these names are in sense the same, and express 
Ais etemalf underived^ and immutable existence and 
excellence 'f . They likewise assert this as his sole pre-* 
rogative ; and therefore necessarily imply (what some 
4hink they directly express) his giving being to all 
other tilings J, or his being the sovereign creator and 

absolute 

*£xod. ill. 13, 14, 15. In the ISth ver&e what is commoDly 
translated, I AM THAT I AM, is rendered by Mr. Purvcr, I AM 
HE WHO AM; Accordingly God Ordered Moses to tell the Israe- 
iilfli, I AM hat sent me unto you. Though the word ehjeh be in the 
future, yet according to the genius of the Hebrew tongue it is ap- 
iplkable to the present tense. « 

f £^ aiKem hoc nomea, Ehjeh ascher Ehjeh, deriratum a verbo 
hajah, quod significat essentiam vel existentiam* Maimon. Mor. 
llevojc«.p. i* €. 63k 
'. fAiDsworth. and others are of opinioD, that Jehovak is a parti- 

ciple-of t*f*n hajoh'inptfii and that it does not only signify to ht^ but 
le catK to hi. Universal Hist, vol iii. p. 360^ 36 1. In (he foregoing 
fart of that note, p. 3509 the lomfd' autlwrt eoadinm •yr version 

for 
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^ > 

absolute lord of the universe. ThU was designed to 
prevent both the Israelites and Egyptians from de- 
fer rendering Jehovah by LORD, and the LXX for rendering it 
»vft»s'. though bishop Beveridge (voLi. p. 111.) alleges that Mu^tt^ 
comes from xtt^ to he^ as Jehovah from hajah. The last-mentioned 
writer observes, p. 112, that the word Jehovah is never used with 
any other genitive case after it, but sahaoth, though this occurs so 
frequently. The title of Jehovah or LORD of hosts (or sabaoth) 
does not denote the God of battle; as those assert it does, who woul^ 
degrade the God of Israel to a Iev%l with the Heatlien god of war» 
whose peculiar province it was to preside over battles. This verf 
magnificent title is given to God, on account of his being th« 
creator and sovereign of all other beings ; the monarch, not of som^ 
particular people and province, but of the whole universe. He 
created the heavens, and tiue earth, and all Ike host of them. Gen. ii. 1. fie 
is the former of all things,— 'the LORD of hosts is his name, Jerem. li. 19* 
ch. X, 16. Thus sailh Jehovah, which givelh the sun for a light I'y day^^^ 
the LORD of hosts is his name, Jerem. xxxi. S5. See ch. xxxii. 18, 19« 
Is. xlii. 5. ch.,xliv. 24. ch. xlv. 5. Dan. iv. 35. The English reader, 
should be reminded, that whenever LORD, in capital letters, occurs 
in our translation, Jehovah is used in the original, which I have 
generally retained in the passages cited in the sequel. 

After 1 had drawn up the preceding part of this note, I found 
that the celebrated Le Clerc was of the same sentiment with Ains^ 
worth, with respect to the meaning and derivation of Jehovah; 
though the former declares he had never met with it in any author. 
I will transcribe a part of his note on Exod. vi. 3. Dubinm noft^ 
est quin vox ab n^M fuit derivetur, quo factum ut sutpicarer Deum 
vocabulum TDTV sibi sumsisse, non quod suinaturi sit, adeoque*' 
xternitate gaudeat, sed quod efficiat ut res sint, quasi esset futurum 
Hiphil Tt)TV aut Pihel ^)JT. faciet ut sit. We may, however, allow 
that the word Jehovah wm only designed to express God's etdnal 
and immutable existence, and to assert this as his sole prerogative;' 
inasmuch as it necessarily foUo'vi:s from hence, that all other beinga 
owe their existence to his sovereign pleasure. And the miradet 
designed to prove the Conner serve to ascertain the latter. 

h grading;' 
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:grading him to the level of the tutelary deities of the 
Pagans, (whose influence was thought to be confined 
to a particular country and people,) and, by assert- 
ing his proper distinguishing character, lo deny the 
claims of all their gods to any share in the creation 
and government of the world. In direct opposition 
' to these false gods, mere fictions of the human ima- 
gination, the God of Israel styles himself Jehovah*, 
him IV ho isfy and from w,hom all other beings are de* 
rived. This construction of the word is confirmed by 
the sequel : God said to Moses, I am Jehovah : and 
I appeared unto Abraham^ unto Isaac, and unto Jacob , 
hj the name (or under the character) of God al- 
JJIGHTY ; but by my name (or character of) Jshovam 
was I not known unto themX* God had called him- 
self by the name Jehovah to the Patriarchs §; and 
they had invoked him by it: in what sense then was 
it unknown to them ? Critics have supposed that it 
refers to God's giving being or life to his promises, 
by their actual accomplishment ||. But this seems a 
very groundless limitation of the word. Understand 

♦ i am Jehovah, that is my navie, and my glory will I not give to 
another, neither my praise to graven images, Isaiah xlli. 8. 

f As on other occasions he is styled the living God, iu opposition 
to dead men, whom the Heathens worshipped as gods. 

I Exod. vi. 3. 

§ Gen. XV. 7, 8. ch. ixvi. 24. ch. xxii, 14. ch. xxvtti. 13. 

H Both Atnsworth and Le Clerc suppose that the wor4 Jehovah 

expresses God*s causing his promise^ to receive their accomplisho 

loent : but many of the passages cited by the latter, and particularly 

I^. xlii. 5. ch. xlv. 5 — 7. Jerem. xxxi. 35, show that it must be taken 

in a still more extensive sen&e, and that it expresset bis character as 

aioivdrsal creator. 

It 
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It in its just latitude, and God will appear to speak to^ 
the foUowing eflFeci : ^* I took your fathers under my 
powerful protection, and granted them marks of my* 
peculiar favour; hereby acting rather under the cha- 
racter of their God^ than as the one eternal Deity y and 
only sovereign of the universe. And though your 
pious ancestors always entertained just ideas of me as 
Jehovah, yet I did not make this mv true character 
known * and evident in the conspicuous manner I am 
now going to do. To your fathers I revealed myseff 
chiefly by private dreams and visions: but now I shall 
fully vindicate and proclaim ray eternal Divinity, and 
my boundless dominion, by the most pullic and stu* 
pendous miracles," It was necessary to explain what 
is included in the term Jehovah, inasmuch as the. 
miracles of Moses were designed to prove that this' 
term was appropriate to the God of Israel. 

To the Israelites God commanded Moses to say, 
T AM halh sent me imto you ; Jehovah, the God of' your 
fathers J appeared unto vie f. Moses was further in- 
structed to tell the Israelites, Ye shall know thai laifi 
Je/wvah your God, which hringeth you out from the 
burthens of the Egyptians \, The miraculous meant 
of their deliverance were designed, as Moses says ia 
express terms, for the conviction of the Israelites^ or 
that they might know tliat JehovaJi he is God, and thai 

* To know often signifies to make known : I determined not to know . 
any thing amongst you, save Jesus Christ; that is, this was what I 
determined to make known amongst you, 1 Cor. u. 2. See also 
•h. viii. 3, and Locke ypon it. 

f £xod. iii. 14, 15* | Exod. Ti. 7« 

L 2 ihfix4 
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ikere is nojie else besides him** When Moses went to 
Pbaraohf and told hltn that Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, demanded the release of his people ; and the 
king of Egypt asked, fVho is Jehovah ? and said, I 
know not Jehovah: God declares to Moses, The Egyp- 
tians shall know tliat I am Jehovah, when I stretch 
f^rth mine hand upon Egypt, and bring out the chil- 
dren of Israel from amongst themf. Nay, each par- 
ticular miracle is frequently alleged as a full demon- 
stration of this grand point. God (by his prophet) 
said to Pharaoh, IN THIS (that is, by turning the 
waters of the river into blood,) thou shalt know that 
I am Jehovah J. The miraculous plagues of Egypt 
were not designed merely or principally to accomplish 
the deliverance of the Israelites from the bondage of 
Egypt ; which might have been effected with fewer 
(or without any visible) deviations from the ordinary 
cpurse of nature. The principal end which God had 

* Peut.iv. 95. Compare Exod.x. 1,2. ch.zi. 7. 2,Sam. vii. 22— >24. 

f Deut.V. 1, 2. ch. vii. 5. ch. ix. 14. ch. xiv. 4, 18, 25. 

\ Ezod.Tii. 17. In iik« manner Moses promised Pharaoh to re- 
move the second plague, that of frogs, that he might know there tuas 
none like untoJehovah^ (ch. vili. 10.) or none besides him who could 

perform true miracles, (compare ch. xv. 11.) The swarms of 

flies were sent upon Egypt, while Goshen was preserved from them, 
to the end thou mayest know (as God said to Pharaoh) that I am Jehovah^ 
in the midst of the earthy (ch. viii. 22.) or, *» the sovereign of the whole 
earth, not of one particular district only.** The metaphor, as Paulus 
Fagius observes upon the place, is taken a regibus, qui sedes suas 
f. re habent in mediis provinciis, ut ex aequo illis pros{>icere possint. 
—To the same efiect, it is said, the hail should be removed, that 
Pharaoh might know that the earth is Jehovah*s, ch. iz. 29. 

in 
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in view was infinitely more important, »id the verj 
same with that which he proposed by taking the 
Israelites to be his pieculiar peopVe, viz. the manifes* 
tation of himself to the world. For it was not from 
any partial regards to them that they were at first 
separated from the rest of mankind, but to accom* 
plish the designs of God's general providence, and 
(amongst other important purposes) to recover and 
preserve the knowledge of the true God, and to propa* 
gate it amongst the Heathen nations (and thereby to 
prepare the world for the coming of Christ). The 
nations were already sunk into the grossest idolatry^ 
such as gave a sanction to the foulest crimes. Egypt 
was the parent and nurse of this idolatry. From 
hence it was propagated through many other nations. 
By their residence in this country the Israelites them* 
selves were defiled with its, idols*. Jehovah, there* 
fore, in his infinite wisdom and goodness, was pleased 
to accomplish their redemption in a manner the most 
proper to convince them, and the Egyptians, and the 
other nations, of the evil and folly of idolatry, and 
to make himself known and adored as the only living 
God t- Pharaoh was preserved, after he deserved to 
have been cut off for his oppression and impiety^, 
that, by the new wonders his obstinacy would 6cca* 
sion, GQd*s name might be declared through all thm 

* Ezek. zx. 7. ch. xziii. S, 3^ Josh. ixiy. 14. 

f See Exod. ix. 14, 16. ch. ii. 7^ ch. zW. 4, 10. and compart 
Kxix. 21. Pi. xzii. 37, 28. 

Mrtk 
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eurifi*. The effect they produced was answerable to 
rtis intention : for both the Israelites and many of the 
Egyptians feared Jehovah^ and believed Jehovah\. 

, The miracles of succeeding prophets had the same 
most benevolent intention with those of Moses. The 
passage of the Israelites over Jordan^ as well as that 
through the Red Sea^ and their dispossession of the 

Canaan- 

♦ Exod. ix. 16. Though the passages cited above are fully suffi- 
cient to prove that the rescue of the Israelites from their cruel bon- 
dage was not (what too many have represented it) the whole design 
of God in the punishment of the Egyptians ; and there can be no 
■cjcesslty therefore of producing any further proofs of this point : 
yet I cannot forbear observing, that what has been advanced upon 
it seen^ to be coniiruied by what God says to Moses, Excd. xit. 12, 

• 

l-veill smite all Ihejirst-hora of the laud of Egypt, both man and Inast : and 
tlgainsl all Ihegods of Egypt 1 will exeaitc judgement; lam Jehovah. Some 
]f)deed think, that by gods we are here to understand the princes and 
tukr$ .of E|fypt : but they were very few in number, in comparison 
with the multitudes who suiFercd the losa Cf their nrst-born. Othen 
are of opinion that Gud threatens the idols of Egypt here, (as he docs 
elsewJiere, Is. six. 1. Jerem. xliii. 13.) and that they suffered some 
such judgement as befel Dagon, l Sam. v. 3, 4. This however is not 
supported by the history. Why bhould we not understand God as 
speaking concerning the deities of Egypt ? Let it be considered, that 
the miraculous judgements hitherto ioilicted upon Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians were the wisest means that could be employed to convince 
ihem^of the rliiims of Jeliovan, and of the u iter impotence of their 
own gods. For the Nile, the elements, and other objects of nature 
vUiich . they worshipped, were themselves employed by Johovah as 
the instruments of their punishment. The death of the first-born, 
both of man and beast, was a further condemnation of their false 
religion. For in ancient times the priesthood was ibc privilege of 
pfimogeaiture; in Kgypt» their gods were taken from amongst the 
first-born of their flocks and herds; and these animal gods were 
wj^rti^ped with a reference to their fleincutary and sidereal deities. 

The 
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Canaanites, had this ultimate view, that all the peo^ 
pie of the earth might know the hand of Jehovah^ that 
it is mighty I. When God interposed for the deliver- 
ance of his people, it was that both they and all the 
kingdoms of the earth might know that he was »&- 
hovah§. Accordingly good men prayed to God ta 
maintain the cause of Israel at all times^ that all the 
people of the earth might know that Jehovah is God^ 
and that there is none else\\. And indeed the Israel- 

iten 

The fatal catastrophe therefore which befel the lirst-born of Egyptr 
from which the Israelites were preserved, was the execution ot 
judgement against all the gods, as well as a^inst the people of that 
country. Thus was the great controversy concerning the claims u£ 
Jehovah, as sole monarch of the universe, and his right to demand 
the release of his people, finally determined. Those on whom such 
means of convictFon could produce no lasting effect were certainr]f 
ripe for utter excision. 

t Ezod. iz. 20, 21. ch. lii. 38. ch. xiv. SI. The like effect vrm 
prod'jced by other miracles, Josh.ii. 10, 11. 1 Sam« zii. 18. 2 Chroiu 
XX. 29. 

I Josh. iv. 93, 24. Exod. xxxiv. 10. 

§ 2 Kings xix. 15-- 19, 35. Compare 1 Kings xx. 13, 28. See aUc 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 18. 

Ij 1 Kings viii. S9, 60. Notwithstanding the numerous passages- 
from the Old Testament cited above, together with a multitude of 
Others, assert the God of Israel to he Jehovah, the universal governor of 
the ivorldf and the one only living and true God; and notwithstanding 
the Heathen gods are a thousand times reproached in Scripture as 
mere nullities: yet the celebrated Voltaire has, in difFerent works^. 
endeavoured to persuade the world that the Jews and their prophets 
acknowledged the local tutelary deities of other countries, and at the 
same time ii^sinuated that they worishipped their own God under no 
higher character than those. His great disingenuity in quoting the 
Scriptures is well exposed by the learned Mr. Findlay, in his Findi* 
f&lioTt of the Sacred Booki, p< 98. Would writers of. such eminence m 
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ites would have been destroyed on account of their 
jgreat propensity to idolatry, had not God intended by 
their miraculous protection or chastisement, as they 
were obedient or disobedient, to assert and vindicate 
his own Divinity in the eyes of all the nations. The 
conclusion to be drawn from every single act of 
miraculous power, by those who attended to its true 
nature and design, .is the same as Naaman expressed, 
when his leprosy was miraculously cured : Behold! 
now I know there is no God in all the earthy but in 
Israel*. The king of Israel in particular considered 
the cure of a leprosy as a proof of divine power:. Am 
I Gody to kill and to make alive j that this man doth 
send unto me, to recover a man of his leprosy f? And 
though the gods of Egypt and Canaan were worship- 
ped by the most immoral rites, with which the wor- 
ship of Jehovah could not be charged ; yet the pro- 
phets of God never urge this circumstance either in 
confutation of their claims to divinity, or in proof of 
his; but refer the decision of both those claimft to 
miracles alone. Whatever difference there may be 
between some miracles and others with respect to 
grandeur, the Old Testament constantly represents all 
miracles, whether of knowledge or of power, as proofs 
Ihat the God of Israel was Jehovah j:. The New Tes- 
tament 

Mr. Voltaire rest the >cause of infidelity on the grossest misrepre* 
•entations, were they conscious of being able to support it by fair 
reasoniug? 

• 2 Kings V. 15. t ^h! v. ver. 7/ 

I Is. zli. 21 — 26^ ch. xlii. 8,9. ch. xliii. 9—13. ch. xliv. 8. ch. xlv. 
IB, 21, 22. ch. xlvl. 9, 10. ch. xlviii. 3. Jerem. x. 5 — 16. Dan. ii. 1 1, 

27, 
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Ument also holds the same language, when it stylib 
miracles the works of God *^ and speaks of theqa a9 
designed to recover idolaieryto his faith t and worship; 
How very difierent a view of miracles is this, fronr 
Ihat given us by those learned modems, who assert 
that they argue only the interposition of some power 
more than human ; that the lowest orders of superior 
intelligences may perform- great miracles^; and higher 
orders of beings, greater miracles still; that no mi»^ 
racle recorded in Scripture cani be pronounced' beyond' 
the power of all created beings in the univierse to pro» 
duce; and that in. no. case whatever can the imme*-^ 
diate interposition of God be distinguished certainly 
by the works themselves :t ! When the adversaries of 
revelation use such language with aview to destroy its 
evidence, they speak in character. But what raises 
our wonder is, its being held by some of its ableat vo* 
taries and advocates, notwithstanding that revelation 
strongly asserts^ the sole dominion of Jehovah over- 
nature,, and* every deviation from the laws of nature 
(that is, every miracle,) to be in itself ademonstra- 
tJon of his beinff. its- creator and lord. Which of these- 
tsvo opinions is most consonant to reason,, is a point 
discussed in the second chapter. We only observe 
here, that they cannot both be true. Can those works- 
be the sole prerogatives of Jehovah, and a proof o£ 

S7, 2»i 29, 47. In thesepassages, revealing secrets, foretcHing ftiture 
events, delivering and savtng, and the doing either gtiod or evifin ar 
fupematurul manner, are not only asserted as the sole prerogativct*. 
cS the true God, but urged as diniisive proofs of deity. 

* See below^ sect. vi. f 1 Pet. i. 2 h 1 Thess. i. d. . 

I Dr. Clarke .at Boyle'tliecturcs, and others.. ''* 

l5. '^S^^ 
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hU sole and unrivalled sovereignty, wiiich others be* 
sides hiDi^ and tven when acting in opposition to him, 
have a power of performing' as well as he? And can 
we successfully maintain the argument from miracles 
in favour of revelation, if we do not adhere to the 
vse which revelation itself makes of miracles ? 

The most able of our modern writer^ seem not to 
have attended to the true state of the ancient contro- 
versy between the prophets of God and idolaters. 
]Cven the very learned and sagacious bishop Sherlock, 
speaking of the miracles wrought for the conviction 
of Pharaoh, says, Hei'e tlie question plainly was le* 
iween God under the character of the God of the He* 
Irews, and tliegod of the Egyptians y which of them was 
supreme*. He afterwards adds *, JVhen the question 

is, 

•Discourses, toI. i. p. 281, 285. At p. 279 he had affirmed^ 
•» God thought proper to exert himself in such acts of power as 
4iouId demonstrate his superiority above all gods of the Heathen.^ 
And so little did his lordship attend to the history, that he affirms, 
after the generality of divines, that the character o£ distinction 
which God assumed when he commissioned Moses to work mira«>- 
des, was that of the God of the Hebrews, p. £79, 280 ; notwith- 
standing its being so evident that the distinguishing character which 
God then assumed v/as that of Jehovah i and that the gpand design ok' 
Moses's miracles was to prove that th& God of the Hebrews had a 
right to this title. The miracles of Moses were indeed in part de-. 
signed to accomplish the deliverance of the Israelites;, and in thir. 
view they demonstrated Jehovah lobe the God of the Hebrews: acha<r 
cacter under which God now appeared, thougbit was not now ^rst. 
assumed ; for be had stood before in the same relation to^ their an- 
cestors. But ha^ he appeased under no other or higher cbaracte]^ 
than this, he would have been confounded with the several locab 
4eities of the Heatheai. Wbsaever he was tius d^adcd as.only 

the 
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is, Who is the mightiest y must it not le decided in ku< 
favour who visibly exerts the greatest acts of power* f 
All the Heathen nations had at that time their several 
local deities, whose respective claims did not interfere 
with one another; each deity having a particular pro- 
vince and people of his own* Hence it came to pass,, 
that the god peculiar to each nation never had his divi-^ 
nity called in question within his own district by the- 
other nations. - So that, had Jehovah appeared under- 
no higher character than that of the God of the He- 
brews, the Heathens might and would have readily,- 
admitted it, without departing from their own prinr 
ciples. But the God of Israel assutning the title of: 
Jehovah, and declaring this to be his distinguishing 
name and memorial, by which he would always be 
remembered and celebrated f, hi? claims were absolutely 
subversive of those of all other gods. It was the: 
fundamental article of the Jewish religion, that their 
God was Jehovah, and God alOne;. and that all the 
Heathen deities had no power or influence over the: 
affairs of mankind, within any limits whattioever. And^ 
thereft)re the question- never could be. Who is the 
mightiest y iiA\osix\i ov the rival gods of Paganism?- 

the tutelary god of Israel^ (as he wis by Rabshakeh, 2 Kings xvli^.. 
03, 04^) he vindicated his own proper character as Jehovah God^. 
and sole monarch of the universe, 2 Kings »ix. 14 — 35, 

^That, in the cAse of a content, he who peirforai.s the mosr andi 
fjeatesl niiiracles ^ves evideiice.only oi.suftp-iar powery not o{a-foluU 
supremacy J was shown aUove, ch, ii. sect. vi. p. 51 — 53.- And boWv 
unsatisfactory, the bishop's solution is> when applied to the works qff 
t|ie niagicians ja Egypt, wiU be.sho.w» UcIqw, ch, iv. secf. u. 

f Exbdviii* i^t. 
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Any signs of power given by the latter would have 
overthrown the doctrine of Jehovah's prophets, and 
infringed his prerogative as the sole author and sove* 
reign of nature. . If he was Jehovah, there could be 
no other sovereign of nature : and if there was any 
.other sovereign of nature, h^ was not Jehovah, or 
the only living and true God. Accordingly we find 
in fact, that in the contest between the Israelites and 
Egyptians, and in every succeeding contest, the ques- 
tion was. Is the God of Israel Jehovah, in the full 
and proper sense of that expression? In this there 
was another question involved. Are any of the re- 
puted gods of the Heathens truly Gods? or do they 
possess any of that power and dominion ascribed to 
them by their worshippers ? And how was this ques>- 
lion to be decided, but by miracles } A power and 
^minion over nature cannot be more effectually 
established, than by changing or suspending the 
course of its operations. Accordingly Pharaoh de- 
manded of Moses a sign*^ as a proof of his mission 
from Jiihovah. And in the grand contest between 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal ; as the question was. 
Who is Grodv Jehovah or Baal ? so both sides agreed to 
have it determined by a single miracle.. Elijah had no 
conception that Jehovah and Baal could both of them 
be gods, one of them greater than the other.. On the 
contrary, he supposes one of them only could be 
£rod, or have any dominion over Battxre, or power of 
working a miracFe, and consequently a title to wor- 
ship, when he says. If Jfshovah be God^ follow him :, 

* Sxod. Tit. S, 

IfUi 
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hit if Baal, follow him*. The proposal he after* 
wards made of deciding the controversy by a single 
miracle, (not by the greater in number or degree,) 
The God that answereth hyjire, let him he Godj whe- 
ther Baal or Jehovah f; is a demonstration that Elijah 
had no expectation that both Baal and Jehovah could 
interpose in this miraculous manner} because this 
would rather have proved both of them t5 be gods^ 
than that Jehovah alone was God ; which was the 
point to be decided. And had Baal answered by fire^ 
this point had been determined against Elijah, and hei 
must have acknowledged that Baal was God ^ answer** 
ing hy fire being, in his opinion, a valid proof of a 
divine interposition; the very touchstone by which he 
himself had desired the claims both of Jehovah and 
Baal might be tried, in order effectually to distinguish 
which were genuine, and whiph were counterfeit. 
Elijah allowed the priests of Baal to make the experir 
merit first, and to try to engage him to answer them^ 
by fiie ; firmly assured of his utter impotence, and; 
desirous of exposing him in the presence of his^ de- 
luded worshippers. All applicationvto Blial being in* 
effectual, Elijah prayed for fire from* heaven, not ta 
manifest the superiority of the God of Israel, but his 
sole Divinity, that it might be known that Jehovah 
was God in Israel^ and Jehovah God%, When the 
fire of Jehovah fell and consumed the sacrifice, the 
people acknowledged> Jehovah, he is God ; Jehovah, 
he is God§. This conclusion w'as just, upon the 

•-1 Khiilfsxviii. 2J. fVer. 24.. 

t Itci*- 36, 37, SYcf.39. 
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pr'mclple maintained above *> that, the laws of natHre- 
being ordained by God, thek operaUon and effects caa-^ 
not be contralled by any superior beings besides him. 
If this principle be false^ could a single miracle confute 
the claims of the Heathen deities^ and^ deraonstrate 
Jehovah to be the only sovereign of nature I But it is^ 
I hope, needless, to show that revelation confirms the 
dictates of reason on thi& subject. Here we have no 
other view than to illustrate the state of the ancic^nt: 
controversy between the prophets of God and idola- 
ters; and by that means to confirm what has been« 
already urged to show that the Scriptures represent- 
all miracles as the prerogatives^ of the one eterjial Di- 
vinity, and as proofs of his being Jehovah, and God 
alone. They do this in. a manner tiiat plainly shovvs^ 
their having no apprehension that any superior beings, 
whatever, besides Qpd,, had a. power of producing^ 
ihese eSeqts.: 

SECTION Yli. 

The Scriptures uniformly represent all miracles- as leihg, ih: 
themselves, an absolute demonstration of the divinity of 
the mitsion and doctrine of the prophets, at whose instance 
they are performed; and never direct us to regard their 
doctrines as a test of the miracles being the *Jl,ectof a di? 
vine interposition. 

When God commissioned Moses to deliver the Tsi- 
raelites out of Egypt, .heat the s^me time enabledi 
him to perform signs and wonders, to procure himi 

• Ch. ii, sect, iii.. 

credit 
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credit both with the Israelites* and the Egyptians t» 
Miracles were the only testimonials urged with either, 
in prqof of hijs mission from Jehovah. And it was 
also upon this evidence alone that the laws of Moses 
were afterwards received by the Israelites as divine in- 
junctions;^, and his authority supported amongst 
them ; though they were too much disposed to dis- 
obey the one, and murmur against the other §. They 
did not however try his miracles by his laws ; nor dis- 
pute the divine original of the former, merely because 
many of the latter were expensive and painful, and 
had no intrinsic excellence to recommend them. Nor 
did Moses, when he proved by miracles his commis*? 
sion to require of Pharaoh the release of the Israelites^ 
appeal to the equity of his demand, in confirmation 
of the divinity of his works ; though he might, have 
shown that the bondage of the Israelites was the 
highest reproach to the gratitude of the Egjptians^. 
whose country had been saved by Joseph, and a vio- 
lation of all the laws of hospitality, and of all the . 
promises of protection and kindness made (a the 
Israelites: when they first came into Egypt. But 
Moses rested the proof of his authority upon the a^^)le 

♦ Exo A ivb 1 — 5, 8, 9. Sec also Numb. xvi. 28— 30« Dcut. iv. 39^- 

f Exod. vii. 8. \ Exod. xix. 3—8. ch. xxiv. S.. 

§ When the Israelites charged Moses with ambition and usurpa-. 
t4on, he appeals to a miracle in proof of his divine commission,. 
Numb. xvi. IS, 28, 29, Hereby ye shall know that the Lord lias sent mt; 

. If the Lord make a new thing, and the earth open her mouthy SS^c, 

U was by a miracle likewise- that Samuel convinced the Israelices.of; 
tjb«tr iiEiult in asking a king^ I Sam. zii* 16— Id. 

evid^ace 
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evidence of his works^ as plainly discovering the hand 
of God. The succeeding prophets* under the Old 
Testament proceeded upon the san>e principle; and 
appealed to miracles alone, as an unquestlcHiabk de- 
monstration of their mission from God, Elijah in 
particular thus prays to God to answer him by fire^ 
Let it be known this day, that thou art God in Israel, 
and that lam thy servant y and thai I have done all 
these things at thy tvord-f. The very same use i& 
made of the miracles of the New Testament. Bui 
this being a point which ha^ bten controverted both 
by the adversaries and advocates of the Christian re- 
velation, (the former sometitnes denying that the mi- 
racles of the Gospel were designed to attest Christ's 
divine mission, and the hitter often asserting l^at they' 
are urged only as conditional attestatiotis of it,.) I will> 
examine distinctly the passages which speak of the 
author and end of the Gospel miracles^, especially as 
I do not remember to have seen them- collected to- 
gether, much less placed in^ (what appears to me to> 
be) their true light. The miracles of Christ and his 
apostles shall be considered separately.. 

L 
With regard' to our Saviour, just befbre he cntcrecU 
Aipon his public ministry he was qualified for the dis- 
charge of it by receiving the spirit of God' without 

* Josh. iii. 7. ch«iv. 14. 1 Sam* x. 1-^7. ch. xiL 16 — 18. 1 Kings 
xiii. S. ch* xviL 1^4. 2 I^ing8|v. 15« 'In like, manner with' regard to 
prophecies, by theii* accomplishment it shall b'e known that a pro-. 
phet has been amongst them, Ezek. xxxiii..35. Jerem. xxviii. 9. 
1. Sam. iii. 19, 2a Compare Deut. xviii. 22« 

f|.lK4J)gti¥iii.j36. 

measure^ ^ 
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measure*^ or for universal and perpetual use; and 
not as the former prophets had recdved it, for a li- 
mited time and occasion. Accordingly he refers both 
his doctrine and his works to God, as their author* 
He spake as the Father taught him and gave him com- 
mandment \. His miracles he styles the ivofks of God, 
and the works of his Father J ; ^yhich would have been 
an improper mode of expression, if any one else 
could have done the same works. Christ expressly 
ascribes them to the finger or Spirit of God§ ; and 
affirms on one occasion. The Son can do nothing of 
himself jji ; and on another. The words that I speak 
unto you, I speak not of myself. But Ithe Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doth the works 4., whereby thos^ 
words are confirmed. He represents them as a yisi* 
ble and very conspicuous display of the glory** and 
powerf-f of God. His disciples^ in like manner^ speak 

of 

* John lit. 34. 

f John viii. 28. ch. xii. 49, 50. In further proof of his referring 
his doctrine to God, the following passages might he appealed to, 
ch. viii. 26, 38, 40. ch. vii. 16, 17. ch. ziv. 10, S4. Agreeahly here* 
to we are told, that the Spirii of the Lard was upon fctm, anointing Ata| 
to preach the Gospel, Luke iv. 18, and that after his resurrection k$ 
through the Holy Ghost gave commandments unto thi aposUis^ Acts i« % 
See Whitby's preface to St. John's Gospel, 

\ John ix. 3. ch. x. 37. ch. ▼. 36. 

§ Matt. xii. 28. Luke zi. 20. 

I John V. 19. 

4 John xiv. 10. 

** Ch. xi. 4. In the 40th T^rse Christ, when going to raise La^ 
carus, thus addresses Martha, Said / not wUo thee, thai (/* tkais umUdsi 
believe, thou shouidst see the glory of God f 

ft To wliom hath tuc akm or Tis Loao beenUfteaUdf John xii. S7, 
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of ihcm as works, which God did ly him*; and de- 
clare, God a?? oin ted Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost and with power y who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed with the devil, for 
God was with him f. 

Agreeably to this representation of their author, 
Christ appeals to his miracles as a demonstration (not 
a partial and conditional, but a complete and absolute 
demonstration) of his mission from Grdd. He tells 
th€ Jews, The works which my Father has given me to 
finish (or to perform)- , the same works that I do, hear 
witness of me that the Father has sent me. He adds^ 
Mven the Father himself which hath sent m£ hath borne 
witness of me J. Just as he w^s going to perform one 
particular miracle, he made a public appeal to God, 
ihat men (by that single miracle) m^ht believe thai 
ilifi Father had sent him §. And St. Peter styles him 
aman approved of God (or conspicuously demonstrated 
ly GoJ II to be his messenger) by miracles, and won-' 
ders, and signs. This language of Christ and his 
^iposiles implies, that his miracles were works appro- 
priate to the Father^ and therefore, in themselves^ and 

9^. -It It with a peculiar reference to the miracles of Christ, that he 
frequently affirms, that seeing him was se$ing God whosentrkinu John 
xii. 44, 45. ch.xiv. 9—12. ch. iv. 24. 

* Acts ii. 22. 

f Ch. X, 33. St- Luke also says, ch. iv. 1, 14, Jesus returned in 
tht power of the Spirit into Galilee, which is explaine4 Matt. iv. 23, 24.^ 
He healed all wanner qfdiseas*'s, 

I John V. 36, «7. See also ch, viii. 18, 28, 29, 42, 54. ch. x. 35, 36. 

§Ch. xi. 41,42. 

Jjl Air» r$if Omv uirt^ituyiA%99u Acts ii. 22* 
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apaft from all consideration of his doctrine, a full de* 
monstration of his divine mission. 

The miracles of Christ were further designed to 
evince his peculiar character as the Messiah or anoint'- 
ed. But here it will be necessary previously to con- 
sider what is included in this character : a point which 
has been overlooked * by our best writers upon the 
subject of miracles; and th^ overlooking of which 
has, I tipprehend, been one cause of their not dis- 
cerning the peculiar and direct design of the New 
Testament miracles, or at least occasioned their speak- 
ing of it in too vague and indeterminate a manner^ 
The kings of Israel (those viceroys of God, who sal 
upon God's throne,) were installed in their office by 
the ceremony of anointing them with oil, and very 
frequently distinguished by this title f, the Lord's 
anointed. When this term is applied to Christ, ii 
conveys to us the idea of a king immediately appointed 
ly Gody and qualified for that office by a divine unction^ 
the unlimited conufnunication and perpetual residence 
of the Holy Ghost, The two grand branches of 
Christ's regal office are legislation, and the distrilm^ 
iion of rewards and punishments amongst his subjects^ 
according to their difTerent behaviour. In ancient 

• 1 take notice of thii oversight, not merely for the Rake of sljiowirig 
the necessity of here laying before the reader a fuller account of the" 
ends proposed by the Gospel miracles than any that has been given 
by former writers ; but also of showing in general, how necessary it 
is to examine every thing ourselves, without trusting to the repre- 
«entHtfon even of learned, judicious, and candid men. 

f This title was not indeed peculiar to the kings of Israel ; but it 
belonged to them eminently. 
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limes kings were aiUo judges* ^ ^nd indeed the admi« 
nistration of justice is a principal act of government, 
and inseparable from the office of sovereign princes. 
An authority to dispense pardon is likewise an essen- 
tial branch of the royal prerogative, and such as it 
was necessary the sovereign of mankind should be in* 
vested with, in order to his encouraging his sub- 
jects, who were in a state of guilt and revolt from 
God, to return to their allegiance f. And the king- 
dom of Christ not being of a temporal nature^ but 
spiritual and heavenly, and the chief blessings of it 
being such as could not be enjoyed in their proper 
extent in this world, or even in the future state while 
mankind continued under the power of death ; it was 
absolutely necessary that Christ should be authorized 
by God to raise the dead, in order to their being 
judged, and either rewarded or condemned %• All 
the other exercises of his royal power are only so 
many preparations for the last grand act^ of instating 

• Be wise now therefore, O ye kings: le instructed^ ye judges nftht 
Htrth. Pa ii. 10. Compart 1 Sam. yiii. 5, 7. Our Saviour declarei* 
that ^judicial power belongs to him as (he Messiah : The Father hue 
given him aulhnrity to eierute judgement also^ became he is the son ef 
fnan, John v. 97. Ha speaks of himself under the character of a kingf 
when he describes his coming to judge the world, M^tt. zxv. S4» 
And St. Paul calls his appearance as the judge of the living and the 
dead, his kingdom, 3 Tim. iv. 1. See Acts x. 4S. 

f Acttv. 31, ch. X. 43. It is observed in Livy, Dec. i. 1- ii. c S» 
that what renders the kingly government dear to the people is the li- 
berty of pardoning : Regem homincm esse, a quo impetres, ubi jus, 
ttbi injuria opus sit : ease gratis locum, esse beneficio i et irasci et 
ignc»cere posse. 

i See John v. 27-— 2& 

all 
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all the children of God in a blessed immortality. 
The notion we are. to form of Jesus as the Messiah, i$ 
that of the (promised and) divinely constituted prince 
and Saviour*. In his legislative and judicial capacity 
he is spoken of as a kivg: and when he exercises his 
power in dispensing divine pardon, in recovering man- 
kind from the dominion of deaths and putting the 
righteous of every age and nation into the possession 
of eternal life, he is described as a Saviour. But, 
strictly speaking, this latter office is included in the 
former. Christ's royalty would have been but an 
empty title, without the power of distributing re- 
wards and punishments, to enforce the obedience of 
his subjects. In'a word, the Messiahship of Jesus 
denotes his regal commission and power, or his right 
by divine designation to dominion and judicature over 
mankind. And this is what the miracles of Christ 
were designed to establish. 

At the first opening of his ministry, he proclaimed 
the joyful tidings of the approach or arrival of the Mes- 
siah, or of the kingdom of heaven; asserted his own 
authority to give laws, and to administer government 
in this kingdom of God ; and at the same time urged 
his miracles as a full and adequate proof of his regal 
investiture and commission. In opposition to those 
who accused him of a confederacy with Satan, he 
affirms, If I cast out dcemtms by the Spirit of God, 
then is the kingdom of God .come unto youf: which 
implied that he himself was the person under whom 

• Acts V. 31. 

t Matt. xii. 28. Luke zi. 20. 

that 
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that kingdom was to be erected. To those who de- 
sired him, in case he was the Christ, plainly to de- 
clare it," he replied, / told you who T am, and ye 
believed not. The works that I do m my Father's 

name, they bear witness of me, Say ye of him^ 

whom the Father has sanctified (or set apart to the of- 
fice of the Messiah,) and sent into the worlds (under 
so high a character,) Thou blasphemest ; because Isaidy 
I am the Son of God* P If I do not the works of my 
Father , believe me not. But if I do, though ye be^ 
lieve not me, i. e. my testimony, belie vb the 
"WORKS, which are the testimony of God : that, by 
these visible displays of his power and authority, ye 
may know and believe that the Father is in me, and I 
in himf. To his disciples he speaks the same lan- 
guage. Believe me that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me: or else believe me for the very" 
works' sake X * which are the most authentic testi- 
monials of my union with the Father, and of his 
dwelling and operating in me by a permanent influ- 
ence; so that, properly, it is God who speaks and 
acts by me. In answer to that inquiry, by a deputa- 
tion to Jesus from the baptist, yirt thou He that should 
comeP he refers them to his miracles for satisfac- 
tion §. And because his miracles evinced his dignity 

* The Son of God, and Ike Messiah or the Christ, are equivalent term*. 
Matt. xvl. 16. John vi. 69. Matt. xxvi. 63. Luke xxii. 66, 70. Joha 
i. 34 — 41. Compare Prov. iv. 3. Ps. ii. 7, 12. 2 Sam. vii. 14. 

f John X. 24, 25, 36—38. ch. viti. 28, 29* 

^ Ch. xiv. 10, 11. 

§ The blind receive their sight, the lame walk^ S?c. Matt. xi. 5. Luke 
vii« 21. 

and 
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and authority as the Messiah, be affirms their intea- 
tion to be, that the Son of God might he glorified 
tliereby *. His divine commission and prerogative to 
dispense spiritual blessings, is particularly pointed 
out, as a most essential branch of his office, and at 
the same time most remote from the conception of 
the worldly-minded Jews. When he healed the ma* 
ladies of those who from a principle of faith applied 
to him, he declared he did it with this view, that men 
might know that the Son of man had power on earth 
to forgive sifisf. And to the end they might regard 
him a,s the dispenser of eternal life to good men^ 
after having raised them from the dead ; before he 
called Lazarus from the grave, he styles himself t/ie 
resurrection and the lifo, and assured his disciples^ 
He that believes on me, though he were dead^ yei 
shall he liveX* The power of restoring the dead to 
life, he elsewhere speaks of as the immediate gift of 
his Father; and then proceeds to assert his power to 
call all mankind from their graves, that they might 
be adjudged to everlasting life or death §. And inas- 
much as all his miracles, by proving him to be the 
Messiah, established his commifssion from God to 
raise the dead, (without which he could neither judgo 

* John xi. 4. By his first miracle, he manifested forth his glory, 
John ii. II. 

f Mark ii. 10, 11. Christ's reasoning here supposes, that the 
power of healing diseases was no less the prerogative of God than 
that of pardoning sins ; and therefore that nether could be commu- 
nicated to any, but by God alone* 

\ John xi. 25, 26. 

§ Ch. V. 20, 21, 25^ S9. See ch. tL 89, 40^ 44, 45. 
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his subjects, nor bestow upon them the promised re** 
compense;} we fiod him upon all occasions, and par- 
ticularly when he fed five thousand with a few loaves 
and fishes, asserting bis character as the dispenser of 
eternal life*; addmg, For him has God the Father 
sealedf his miracles being as authentic credentials of 
his Messiahship, as the royal seal is of a commission 
from a prince whose selal it is : which expression 
strongly implies, that miracles are a seal which none 
but God can use. If impostors are allowed to per- 
form them, they are no authentic proof of a divine 
mission, any more than the royal seal would be of an 
order from a prince, who permitted others, and even 
his enemies, to have a duplicate or counterpart of the 
tame. In a word, all Christ's miracles were per- 
formed (and all his prophecies f likewise were deli- 
vered) with exactly, the same view with which they 
were committed to writing, that we might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that beltev" 
ing ive might have life through his name +. The effiect 
they produced was answerable to this design of their 
performance. They carried along with them a con- 
viction of their divinity : No man, said Nicodemus to 
our Saviour, can do these miracles that thou dost, except 
God be with him §• And the multitude, when they 
saw his works, marvelled, and glorified God, who had 

* The Son nfman shall give iinto you eternal life, John vi. 27. 

f Now J tell yott bef.re it cnme, that^ when it is c^me to pass, ye wuiy 
lelieve that I am he, John xiii. 19. See ch. ii. 22. ch. xiv. 29. ch. xri* 
4, SO. 1 Cor. xiv. 25. Rev. xix. 10. 

\ John xz. 31. See ch. xi. 15. $ John iii. 2. 

given 
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given such power unto men *. Accordingly hrs miracles 
wrought a persuasion in some, that Jesus was a divine 
prophet t ; and in others, that he was the Messiah f- 
If miracles were not conclusive and even cogent ar- 
guments of a divine mission, the resistance of these 
means of conviction would not have. been upbraided 
by Christ with so much severity, nor made a ground 
, of the most aggravated condemnation J. On the other 
hand, Christ declares, If I had not done amongst them 
the works which none other man did, (that is, such ai 
none but a truly divine messenger can perform,) they 
had not had sin : but now have they both seen and 
hated both me and my Father §• 

On 

* Matt. ix. 8. See John ix. 33. 

f Matt. xii. 23. John ii. 1 1, 22, 23. ch. iii. 2. ch. iv. 45, 52, 5:$. 
ch. vi. 14. ch. vii. 31. ch. ix. 35—38. ch. x. 44. ch. xi. 45, 47, 43. 
ch. xii. 11. Luke xxiv. 19. 

\ Matt. X. 15. ch. xi. 20 — 24. ch. xii. 31. John xii. 87. ch. xt. 
22 — 25. Heb. ii. 3, 4. ch. vi. 4. God proceeded lo execute judge- 
ment upon Pharaoh, upon his not yielding to the evidence of the 
first miracle: and Zacharias was struck dumb, for not giving credit 
to a single divine appearance: which seems to imply, that every 
miracle bears upon it the visible stamp of divinity. And wherein 
does the common doctrine concerning miracles being wrought by 
evil spirits differ from the Masphemy agnmst the Holy Ghostf (so se- 
verely condemned in those who imputed Christ's cure of dxmoniacs 
to the assistance of daemons,) except in its not arguing malice against 
Christ ? The Jews referred only one species of Christ's miracles to 
the devil : many Christians assert, that most, if not all,' his miracles 
might be wrought by evil spirits. 

5 Ji hn XV. 24, This passage has beexl generally thought to affirm, 
that the personal miracles of Christ were greater than those of Moseir, 
or any of the ancient prophets; which was scarce true at that timfe. 
Christ i» here distinguishiAS hixnsclf from all /olse )^rophet8, whom 

M ^3^Jt 
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00 the third day after he had suffered death, tin* 
€br the false imputation of Masphemy and imposture, 
be was raised from the dead : a miracle which the 
Scripture ascribes to the working nf GixTs mighty 
power*, and considers as the capital and most authen* 
tic declarati(m of Jesus's being ihe Son of Godf, and 
the true Messiah ; and to which he had often referred 
hid enemies for conviction J. The regal power of the 
Messiah including in it a judicial as well as a legisla- 
tive authority; the resurrection of Christ, and his 
adfancement to the full possession of his regal power, 
Ih spoken of as a completion of the evidence, and as 
a commanding argument of his being appointed to 
jndge the world §. 

II. 

With regard to the miracles performed by the 

apostles of Christ after his ascension into heaven, as 

they are ascribed to the agency of the Spirit of God [j, 

even to the spirit of truth which proceed eth (cometh 

/ortk) ficm ike Father ^^ and is dispensed through the 

the Jews were too much inclined to follow, even without any evi- 
dence of their mission, and from a mere relish of their corrupt 
doctrine. The expression is somewhat parallel to John x. 37, If I do 
not the works of my Father ^ believe me not. Both these passages teach 
«8 in the strongest manner, that miracles are works which no impos- 
tor, nor any but God> can perform^ and in themselves authentic 
proofs of a divine mission. 

* Ephes. i. 1 9. Col. ii. 1 2. f Rom. i. 4. 

f John ii. 18. Matt. xii. 38. ch.zvj. 1. 

5 Acts xvil. 31. In this passage, 9t^t» nem^^x'^ «*«#», Aovtnf rf^ 
ftredjaith to all men ; faith it put for theevutoice afforded, or the 
fitsuasi'fe argumerU whereby it is wrought. 

1 Rom. zv. 19. iCor. zii.4— 11. Htb.ii.4. 4 John xv. 26. 

mediation 
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mediation of Christ* ; so they are urged as a fiiU v\n^ 
dicatHon of the character of Christ firom the a^peCf- 
sions and calumnies of his enemies, as a proof of the 
truth of his resurrection and advancement (o celesttij 
dignity and power, as a confirmation of his ckims to 
be a divine messenger and the Son of God, as a tes- 
timony of God and of Christ to those whom he cooir 
missioned to assert these claims^ or to attest the fact3 
(his resurrection in particular) on which they were 
founded f ; or, in other words, as an indubitable di^ 
^ine testimony to the doctrine they preached, when 
they taught Jesus to be the Messiah, by faitfa in whom 
pardon and eternal life were to be obtained. Our 
Saviour promised his followers, that they should do 
greater works than he had done, because he went to the 
Father, (or was to be exalted to power in his pres^ace 
and kingdom^) when, as the effect and evidence of 
his exaltation, he was. to receive from the Father, 
and dispense to his followers^ the Holy Ghost ^. jind 
when he is come, fie will (by the miracles he wUl en*- 
We you to perform in my name) reprove (or rather 
convince) the world of sin, of their heinous guilt i|i 
rejecting and condemning me to death as an impoSf» 
ioT, and of the righteousness of my character and the 

• Tit. ill. 6. Tht Father y says our Lord, mil tend him in my namcm 
J weiXpray the Father, andke shall give you anothear Con\fwttT pr.advo' 
jCf^e. JffijM \9n4 hiim mU^ youfi^m (he Father, John xiv. 126. ch. xv. 26. 

f Tthe apQ«tlesa:^cei^.ttie)r oon|x]i|issioa |ros[i Clu'ii|t, Johp.!^. 91* 
ch. xvii. 18, and were appointed to be the witnesses of hit resur- 
fMiCt\Wfjdk.9sr.23, Act^i.^. ^1^.41.^,20. ch.s.39,41. ch.^i.31. 
1 Co.r.*y. 14,14. 

I John xiv. 12. ch. XT. 26. Acts ii.SS— 36. 

M 8 ^ ^>iL^^ 
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justice of my claims, and of the equity of ihB,i Judges 
fnent^ which will be executed upon my enemies *. He 
shall testify ofmef. He shall glorify me J. j4i that 
drnf^ says Christy ye shall know that I am in my 
Fat her y and you in mcy and I in you §. He intercedes 
vtf'tih his Father, on the behalf both of his apostles 
and of their converts, that they all may be one, (by 
a common participation of the Spirit,) as\\ thou, Fa' 
'therj art in me, and I in thee; that ihey also may he 
one in ns : that the world (by the visible operations of 
that Spirit, which I shall receive from thee, and im- 
part to them,) may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And the glory (the power and honour of performing 
miracles by the Spirit) which thou hast given me, I 
'have given them : that they may be one^ even as we 
are one; that the world may know that thou hast sent 
me, and hast loved them as thou hast loved me. And 
just before his ascension he tells his disciples. Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you; and ye shall be witnesses unto me 4.. 
•. Conformable to this declared intention of Christ in 
promising and bestowing the gifts and miracles of the 
Holy Ghost, are the several uses to which they are ap- 
plied by the apostles. When they received the gift of 
tongues, St. Peter tells the Jews, Christ being by the 

• John xvi. 8—11. f Ch. xv. 26. t Ch. xvi. 14. 

• 5 Ch. xiv. 20. ch. xvii. 21 — 23. Compare ch. x. 38. ch. xiv. 10, 1 1, 
Cited above, and consult Dr. Whitby on the several piacesy and on 
Ephes. iv. 4. 

I John xvii. 21 — ^23. As, in this place, denotes resemhlance^ not 
tqualiiy ; for in Christ dwells aU the fulness of the Godhead bodily, ' 

4- Acts i. t. ' 

right 
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right Itand of God exalted, and having received of the 
Father tfie promise of the 'Holy Ghost, he has shed 
forth this which ye now see and hear*. And from 
this effusion of the Spirit, as well as from the testi- 
mony of prophecy, he argues that God had made Jesus^ 
both Lord and Christ *. fVe, say« the same apostle 
afterwards, are witnesses of these things, (viz. the re- 
surrection and exaltation of Jesus,) and so also is the 
Holy Ghost f. The Scriptures likewise inform us oi\ 
other occasions, that with great power (by very illus* 
trious miracles) gave the apostles witness of the re^ 
surreciion of the Lord Jesus X. The manner in whicb 
the apostles performed their miracles shows that they 
were especially designed as an immediate testimony to 
the resurrection and glory of Christ. In the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth rise up and walk^, said Peter to the 
lame man at the gate of the temple. And he thu» 
further explains the intention of the miracle to the 
astonished multitude : God has raised up and glorified 
his Son Jesus ; and his name (or power), through fait k 
in his name, has made this man strong* The apostles 
constantly declared themselves to be the appointed 
witnesses of his resurrection and exaltation; and ac-\ 
cordingly their miracles are spoken of as the attesta-* 
tion of God to them, in the execution of their com-' 
mission. God lore them witness, loth hj signs and 
wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts (or dw- . 
tributions) of the Holy Gliost\\: they went forth, and 

• Acts ii. 33—36. f Acts ▼. 31, 32. 

t Ch. iv. 30, 33. $ Ch. iii. 6. Compare ch. iv. SO. ' 

I Heb.ii. 4. 
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preached every where; the Lord working with them, 
mnd confirming tJie word with signs following* : the 
Lord gave testimony to the word of his grace, and 
granted signs and wonders to be done by their hands f* 
St. Paul5 in particular, considered supernatural in- 
terpositions in his favour, as manifestations of the 
UfeX of Christ, and as a proof of Christ speaking in 
ikfm§, and expressly calls his miracles the signs of an 
Upostle II . He likewise tells his converts, that his Go* 
spel came not unto tliem in word only, but also in pouter, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and iti much assurance (or with 
the fullest conviction of its truth) ; and that his preach^ 
mg urns in demonstration of the Spirit, and of poiu/er, 
that their faith might not stand in the wisdom of men^ 
hut in the power of God^. The effect produced by 
these miracles corresponds to and confirms the ac^ 
touAt here given of their primary declared intention : 
for tbey demanded and procured an absolute credit to 
the doctrine and testimony of the performers, concern'^ 
ing the kingdom of Gvd^*, and the rume of Jesm 

• Mafk xvi. 20. 

f Acts ivt. 3. By the toord, the ttordofGod, the Gospel, the word of 
the iSospidt the word of the kingdom^ (which are often used as synony- 
aoai tiarms,) the Scripture meaus the joyful news of the approach 
or arrival of the Messiah, and the preaching Jesus to be that Yery 
person, or the ruler and redeemer of the people of God. Compare 
Luke iU. IS, 21. ch.viii. 11. ch.ix.l2, 6. Matt. xi. 5. Acts viii. 4. 
chl X. Sis, 87. ch. xi. 1, 19, 20. ch. xii. 24. ch. xiii. 42— -49. ch. xv. 
7| $5. ch. xvii. S, 11> 13. ch. XTiii. 4, 11 . 

^ 2Cor. iv. 10, 11. § Ch.xiii.3. 

I Ch. xii. 12. Compare 1 Cor.iv. 19, 20; and what is urged above, 
ch.iii sect.ir. p. 199 — 200. 

I 1 Thess. i. 5. 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. •* See above, notef. 

Christ. 
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Christ *. And St. Paul tells us that the Gentiles were 
made obedient to the faithy through mighty signs and 
wonders, by the power of the Spirit of God, and pre* ' 
sented as an acce(>table offering to God, being sancti^ 
fied hy the Holy Ghost fj imparled to the first Chrii* 
tian converts in many extraordinary gifts. 

The passages already cited chiefly refer to the mira*- 
cles performed by the apostles for the conviction of 
unbelievers : 1 will now set down the passages which, 
express the intention of those spiritual gifts which, 
the apostles bestowed upon believers, that we may . 
Bee the whole subject in one view. The gifts con* 
ferfed upon the Christian converts,^ besides being a new 
confinnation of the Christian faith, or of the doctrine 
and testimony of the apostles concerning Christ |^ 
were further designed as an evidence of the divine 
favour to all who received and obeyed the Gospel^ 
though they did not submit to the law of Moses ; a» 
a seal of the pardon of their past sins, and a pledge of 
their adoption to eternal life§; as a proof of their 
election of God to be his church and people ||; and 

• Acts viii. 6, 7. See ch. ii. 33, 41 — 43. ch. ix. 35, 42. ch. xiii, 12.. 
Rom. XV. 18. 

f Rom. XV. 16, 18, 19. It appears from this passage, that the 
iinnning men over to the faith of Christ was the design with whtek 
the miracles were performed, as well as the effect which they pro^ 
duced. 

t 1 Cor. i. 5, 6, 7. 2 Cor. i. 18—22. 

§ Acts ii. 38. Rom. V. 1,5. ch. viii. 14 — 16, 23. 2Cor. i. 22.. 
ch. V. 5. Gal. iv. 6, 7. Ephet. i« 13, 14. ch. iv. 30. Compare 
Luke XX. 3S. 

I I Thess. i. 4, 5. 

as 
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as a means also of supporting the worship of Gorl^ 
and thereby of promoting the edification and im- 
provement of Christians^ as well as the conviction of 
unbelievers, who might casually attend the Christian 
assemblies*. With regard to the miraculous judge- 
ments inflicted upon such as wickedly opposed, cor- 
rupted, or disobeyed the Gospel ; they were designed 
more immediately for the punishment and reforma- 
tion of offenders t, though they ultimately terminated 
in the confirmation of the Christian doctrine. 

The clear and explicit view, which the foregoing 
passages of Scripture give us of the precise intention 
of the miracles of the New Testament, may serve to 
rectify the mistakes men have run into upon this 
subject. In the numerous passages here citedj the 
divinity of these miracles, considered in themselves, 
is always either expressly asserted or manifestly 
implied ; and they are accordingly urged as a decisive 
and absolute proof of the divinity of the doctrine and 
testimony of their performers, without ever taking 
into consideration the nature of the doctrine or of the 
testimony to be confirmed. 

To what is here advanced some will object, ^^ that 
our Saviour, when the Pharisees ascribed his miracles 
to a confederacy with daemons, appealed to his doc* 
trine in refutation of the calumny:" If Satan cast 
out Satan, he is divided against himself; how shall 
then his kingdom stand P And if I by Beelzebub cast 

•iCor. xil, 7. ch. xir. 3, 22, 25, 31. Ephes. iv. 8 — 16. 
t 1 Tim. i. 20. Acts xiii. 11. 2 Cor. x. 6. 1 Cor. t. 5. 2 Cor. 
liii. 10. 

OUi 
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out devils^ ly whom do your children cast them out?' 
Therefore they shall be your judges *. It is supposed 
that our Saviour in this passage affirms^ that it was 
absurd to ascribe his miracles to the devil, because 
his doctrine was most opposite to all that an evil spirit 
could wish to be propagated in the world ; and that if 
Christ was an accomplice of the devil, then the devil 
was subverting his own interest, ruining his own 
kingdom. This objection, I apprehend, proceeds up- 
on two mistakes. 

1st. Tt supposes that the Pharisees ascribed tile 
miracles of Christ in general to a confederacy with- 
daemons : a supposition altogether groundless. It ap-^ 
pears from the history t^ that this calumny, as it was 
occasioned by, so it concerned only, one particular 
species of his miracles, the cure oF daemoniacs; whose 
disorders were thought to be caused by the influence 
of daemons; from whence it was concluded, that 
they might be removed by the influence of daemons." 
There is nO' intimation given us, that the enemies of I 
Christ ever extended this reproach" to any of his y 
other miracles; faithfully as the evangelists have re- * 
corded every other calumny against him, and parti*- 
cular as they have been in their relation of this. And 
indeed* it is certain, that the Pharisees neither did nor 
could ascribe the miracles of Christ in general to a 
daemoniacal agency. They eould not do it ; I mean, 
not without gross selfi-contradiction : because they 

♦ Matt. xii. 26, 27. 

f The follawing are the only instaiices of this calumny on record : 
Matt. ix. 32. ch. xU. 22. Mack in, 22. h\xks xi. U. 
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dl^owed imracles to be a poof of a divine mission, 

upon which ^lone their religion wafi founded; and 

because many of the miracles of Christ were the very 

same with those which their own prophets had pro* 

dttced as divine credentials. And that they did not 

ascribe them to dsemond^ appears from their befba^ 

i^ouf on some remarkable occasions. When they 

were unable to deny the reality of Christ's miracles, 

at a loss to evade the conviction of thetn, and fully 

sensible of the dangerous consequences to their su<*> 

pefstition and usurpation, from their gaining credit ; 

in awonl, when reduced by them to the utmost per<> 

plexity; even then they did not so much as attempt 

to argue, that the works of Christ proceeded from 

any evil spirits *, but rather acknowledged God was 

the author of them. Thus, to the man bom blind, 

on whom Christ bad bestowed sight, they say. Give 

God the praise: we know thai this man is a sinner f. 

They were willing to allow that Grpd might exercise 

his power, and convey his favours, by a profligate 

impostor, rather than that any but God could open 

the eyes of a person born blind. In this sense they 

were understood by the man on whom the miracle 

kad been performed, with whom they were (Ksputing; 

as appears from his reply, God heareth not sinners %% 

cannot confirm by miracles false pretensions to a di*> 

rrine commission. It has, I think, been tmiversally 

} affirmed, that the Pharisees ascribed Christ's roira^ 

1 c1^ in general to a confederacy with Satan ; though 

* jobB xi. 4^, 48. ch. xii. 19. ^ts it. 14, 16. 
t Jobm ix. 2«. t Vtt, SI. 

the 
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the contrary be so very evident. How dangerous mk 
it to adopt any opinion, until it has been strictly axkd 
impartially examined ! 

Sdly, The objection we are considering further sup- 
poses, that our Lord in his reply refers the ] harisees 
to his doctrine for satisfaction : whereas there is not 
one word said in relation to that, however opposite it 
■was to the interests of the devil. As the objectioa 
referred only to one particular kind of miracles; so^ 
does the answer, which contains an argument in con- 
futation of the objection drawn from the miracle- 
itself. Our Lord is here addressing himself to those 
who did not acknowledge, and were unwilling to be 
convinced of, his authority; and therefore argues 
with them (as he was wont* to do) upon their owit 
principles, in order to silence those whom he could ] 
not instruct t: telling them '' that it was unreason- 
able to impute his cure of daemon iacs to the assistance 
of the prince of daemons ; since, if the miracle con- 
sisted (as they apprehended^ and the objection im*^ 
plied,) in the ejection of daemons, it was in its very 
nature an act of hostility against them ; and Sataa> 
could not be supposed to assist in overturning his ownu 
empire." With the same view of exposing the ab>^ 

• Matt. xi. 12, 13. ch. xxv. 24, 25. Luke xviii. 1 — 7. 

f To the malicious Pharisees, who had been endeavouriDg !•■ 
inEnare him, Christ proposes this question : If Damd call Christ 
L<yid, h'tw is he his Sonf Matt. xxii. 45, not for the sake of solving^ 
the difficulty, but to leare his enemies speechless. And when they 
asi ed hfm, fFho gtnte him his authority f Matt. xxi. 28; he answered, 
this question with another, te siience those who would not be con*- 

furxUtji 
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surdity of this calumny, upon their own principles 
and pretensions, he adds. If I ly Beelzebub cast out 
dcemons, by whom do your children cast them out? 
Therefore they shall be your judges. By the children 
of the Pharisees we are to understand their disciples* 
and followers, or the Jews who undertook f to cast 
out daemons in the name of the God of Abraham, 
but who certainly. did not succeed in their attempts:]:. 

And 

• In like manner, by the sons of the prophets we are to understand 
the disciples of the prophets. 

f Acts xiii. 19. That the Jews practised exorcisms, further 
appears from the testimonies of Josephus, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, 
Theophilus, and Origen, cited by Grotius, Hammond and Whitby 
on Matt. xii. 27. 

^ See Middleton's Free Inquiry, p. 84. To what is urged by this 
excellent writer to discredit the testimony of the Fathers to the 
efficacy of the Jewish exorcisms, I would add, that Origen, not- 
withstanding his allowing to the Jews in his time the power of cast- 
ing out devils, declares. That the Jews, since the coming of Chriit, are 
tntirely deserted, have no taken of the divine presence amongst them, have 
fifi prophets, no miracles. Contra Cels. 1. ii. p. 62. and 1. vii. p 337. And 
Justin Martyr speaks of the prophetic gifts as transferred from the 
Jews to the Christians, Dial. Tryph. p. 308, 315. Indeed the Jewish 
exorcisms as described by their own historian (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 
L Tiii. c. ii. § 5.) are too absurd to be confuted. Accordingly the 
Jews, who had been accustomed to the exorcisms of their country- 
men (in which they made use of magical ceremonies and natural 
remedies), when they saw the disorders imputed to daemons per- 
fectly and iiistanstaneously cured by Christ, were struck with the 
X. highest astonishment, Liuke xi. 14. Mark i. 27, 28. ch. v. 20. 
Luke iv. 36, 37. The sight was new, and the miracle carried an 
immediate conviction of its divinity, They were amazed at the mighty 
power of God, Luke ix. 43, and affirm. It wa>s never so seen in Israel, 
Matt. iz. 33. Compare Mark iL 12. The seveoty disciples triumphed 
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And our Lord (without either charging their doctrine 
with absurdity^ or making any mention of the rea« 
sonableness of his own) reproaches thq manifest in- 
consistency of their conduct, in imputing his cure of 
'dsemoniacs to Beelzebub, when they ascribed to God 
the pretended success of their own exorcisms ; and at 
the same time taxes them as persons of the most 
shameless disposition, in countenancing the grossest 
impostures, while they resisted a miracle supported 
by the clearest evidence. In the sequel of his address 
to the Pharisees, instead of referring them to his doc- 
trine, he urges the miracle itself as a full and decisive 
proof of his being the Messiah*: which it could not 
be, if it could have been performed by those who 
opposed and blasphemed his character and claims. 
And when he adds, that the ejection of daemons 
argued a power (not only opposite, but) superior -[ to 
that of Beelzebub ; he still reasons from the nature 
of the miracle alone, according to their idea of it. 
He closes his address in the same strain : ^^ If it be 
a just maxim, that he is to be regarded as an enemy^ 
who only refuses his assistance ;{; ; will you account 
me a friend and confederate with Satan, who directly 
oppose and dispossess him ? 

in their cure of dzmoniacs, as the most wonderful and distinguishing 
privilege, Luke x. 17 ; and the people regarded this miracle as the 
characteristic of the Messiah, crying out at the sight of it, 75 not this 
the Smi of Davtdf Matt. xii. 23. Nay, the Pharisees themsclvet 
were never so far blinded by malice as to oppose the Jewish exor«- 
cisms to Christ*8 cure of d^emoniacs : a plain proof that the diifcrcacc 
between them was too great to admit of any comparison. 
• Matt. xii. 28. f Vcr. 29. \ Ver. 30. 
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As there is no proof that our Lord ever did, bo it 
IB utterly impossible that our Lord ever should, refer 
the Jews to his doctrine, in order to convince them 
of the divinity of his works, or to satisfy them that 
those works were not performed by the assistance of 
the devil. For, notwithstanding his miracles, ihey 
dispnted his divine mission and authority, on account 
of the apprehended absurdity and impiety of his doc- 
trine, and his extraordinary character and pretensions 
as the Son of God. This was the case of those who 
reproached him with blasphemy, when he asserted his 
commission to forgive sin, though at the same time 
he confirmed it by a miracle*; and of those who 
disparaged his multiplication of the loaves and fishes, 
because he spoke to them of his sufferings and 
death t« Indeed the doctrine of his cross was a 
ground of general offence both to Jews and Gentiles, 
and, instead of giving authority to the miracles of 
the Gospel, stood in need of their assistance to pro- 
cure it a reception. The Pharisees, who (as we have 
already observed) could not but allow the divinity of 
his works, did nevertheless conclude, from his per- 
forming them on the subbath-day, and thus subvert* 
ing those superstitions which they reverenced as the 
most essential branches of religion,) that he must needs 
be a wicked impostor J. And the true reason why our 
Saviour, during the course of his personal ministry^ 
did not more clearly and explicitly reveal some parts of 
his doctrine, was, that, the prejudices of the Jews 

* Markii. 7. f Jo^Ji vi. SO, 31, 41, 6Q, 66.. 

} Johnix. 14>1«. 

against! 
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ftgtiinst them were too subborn to be overcome by the 
dearesrt evidence of their divinity*. To have direct- 
ed tbem^ therefore, to try his miracles by the doc- 
trines they were intended to attest, would only have 
80 much the more confirmed them in their disbelief 
of the Gospel. Even after the resurrection of Christ, 
when the Gospel was proposed to them by the apostles 
in its fullest evidence, and the right of the Gentilei 
to all the privileges of the Christian church, without 
liuboiitting to the Jewish law, was vindicated by the 
miraculous donation of* the Holy Ghost to Cornelius 
and other uncircumcised Gentiles ; yet circumcision 
was still insisted upon by many, as a necessary term 
of Christian communion. 

It is to little purpose therefore to plead, as the 
advocates of Christianity are apt to do, that the na- 
ture of the doctrines which miracles are designed to 
confirm will serve to point out the author of the 
works ; inasmuch as this can do no service to Chris- 
tianity. For the divinely authorized teachers of it 
did not, and, considering the prejudices of the first 

* If Christ had made his doctrine a test of the divinity of his 
miracles, it would have been necessary for him to have revealed his 
whole doctrine, before he required men to receive him as a divfne 
messenger on account of his .miracles : for how could they judge 
whether those parts of his doctrine which he had not revealed, 
were worthy of God or not ? Nevertheless, long after Christ had 
required men to receive him because of his works, he tells his own 
disciples, / have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cortnothear them 
now, John xvi. 12. Even at this day, no man, ou the principle w« 
here oppose, can regard the miracles of Christ as divine works, un- 
less he be previously assured that be perfectly understands the whole 
Christian revelatioiH 
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converts^ could not, make this use of its doctrines. 
Had there been any ambiguity in the proof from 
miracles, it would have been rejected by ibose to 
whom it was at first proposed. In latter ages learned 
men have adventured (such is the presumption and 
weakness of human reason, in many persons endowed 
with the largest measure of it !) to demonstrate a 
priori^ that it became God to interpose for the. re- 
formation of the world, just at the time and in the 
manner related in the Gospel : and hence they infer 
the divinity of its miracles, and very often even their 
truth. But it is certain that, in the age in which the 
Gospel was published, nothing seemed more incredi- 
ble than its grand doctrine, that Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Messiah. And Jesus and his apostles won men 
to the belief of this article by the evidence of pro- 
phecies and miracles, without once appealing to the 
internal credibility of it, or entering into any meta« 
physical reasonings and disquisitions concerning the 
dispensations of providence. 

Indeed, setting all prejudice aside, the Messiahship 
of Jesus of Nazareth is a doctrine which natural 
reason cannot, of itself, discover to be either true or 
false. It is a doctrine which admits of no otluT 
proof than the testimony of prophecies and miracles, 
■and yet can never itself serve to manifest their divine 
original*. A late celebrated writer seems to have 
been sensible of this, when he said f that we are to 
distinguish between the doctrines we prove by miracles 

* See below, ch.v- 

t Sherlock's Discounes, vol. i. p. 30^ 304. 

and 
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nnd the doctrines by which we try miracles ; and that 
they are not the same doctrines. With what a num- 
ber of subtle distinctions have the learned perplexed 
the evidence of the Gospel, such as render it very 
unfit for being (what it was, by its gracious author, 
designed to be) the religion of the poor and illiterate 1 
If miracles are common to all superior beings, is it 
evident to an ordinary capacity, that they necessarily 
argue the immediate interposition of God, when per- 
formed by a person who teaches lessons of morality ; 
though at the same time he alleges his miracles, in 
confirmation of claims and powers quite distinct from 
and superior to that of a teacher of morality, such as 
his being the Messiati and Son of God ? Besides, if 
the purity of Christ's moral precepts be a necessary 
test of the divinity of his works^ wrought to establish 
his extraordinary pretensions and character; how 
comes it to pass, that neither Christ nor his apostles 
have given us any information concerning this mat- 
ter? As they have no where told us what those 
doctrines are by which we are to try their miracles ; 
if there be such doctrines, are they not chargeable 
with the most criminal omission ?. an omission, which 
no human wisdom or sagacity can supply* Nay, 
upon the sole evidence of miracles, they demanded 
faith in Christ as the Messiah, before chey instructed 
men in any other doctrines ; and therefore certainly 
without submitting them to previous examination: 
which would have been very unreasonable, if those * 
other doctrines are a necessary test of the divinity of 
their miracles. 
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The plain matter of fact, as it appears to me^ is 
this: they never taught men to try their miracles 
either by the doctrine they were immediately designed 
to confirm, or by any other ; but^ on the contrar)', 
taught men to judge of their doctrine by their mira- 
cles. The very purity of the Christian doctrine^ as 
xvell as the nature of Christ's personal claims, ren- 
dered this conduct necessary* The Jews in general, 
and the Pagans more especially, were plunged into 
the deepest corruption. The latter were not only ido- 
laters, but worshipped their gods by acts of unclean- 
ness, such as were suitable to their apprehended na- 
tures. Would not the purity of the Gospel create in 
tuch persons a prejudice against its miracles*? What 
could engage them to embrace a doctrine that con* 
tradicted every sentiment and affection of their hearts, 
but such works as were in themselves, and according 
to the genuine sentiments of nature, certain and evt* 
dent proofs of a divine interposition } Those there- 
fore w^ho endeavour to prove that miracles alone are 
not a sufficient criterion of a divine mission, do not 
attend to the nature of the Christian dispensation, 
nor to the state of the world when it was first erected. 
They likewise impeach the conduct of Christ and his 
apostles, and labour to destroy (though without de« 
signing it) the very foundation on which Christianity 
is built. We have shown in general, that if miracles 
are ever performed in support of falsehood, they can 
never afford certain evidence of & divine commission. 
Least of all, then, can they serve to establish the 

* See above> ch. ii. sect. v. p. 76, 77. 

divine 
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divine mission and authority of Christ; which he 
requires us to acknowledge upon the account of his 
miracles^ as in themselves a complete and sufficient 
evidence* 

I have now laid before the reader various arguments 
from revelation, to prove that miracles are the pecu* 
liar works of God*. Leaving others to judge of the 
force of those arguments, I shall conclude this chapter 
with observing, that what has been advanced in it 
concerning the author of miracles, seems to me to be 
confirmed by the main doctrines both of the Jewish 
and Christian revelations. As it is the distingnishing 
doctrine of the Okl Testament, that Jehovah is the 
Only true God ; so it is the distingtiishing doctrine of 
the New Testament, that Jesus Christ is the only 
mediator between God and man. Though there be 
that are called gods, mhether in lieaven or in earth, 
whether superior celestial deities 6t inferior terrestrial 
daemons, who are thought to interpose in human 
affairs, and to control the course of events, in a 
supernatural manner : but to us there is but one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things, who is the sove- 
reign of the whole world ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
l/ff whom are all things *, who is the sole agent be- 
twcen heaven and earth, by whose ministry God exer- 
cises his government over mankind. But if there 
are any other superior beings who can of themselves 
interpose in our affairs in a supernatural manner, and 
control the course of nature, without an immediate 
commission from God and his Christ ; then it is not 

. . • 1 Cor. Tiii. 4, 5, 6. 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
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true that there is none other God hut one, or that 
Christ is the only Lord of mankind, i^s to the 
former point, there has been occasion to consider it 
already*: with respect to the latter, St. Paul ob- 
serves, that it wa<« absurd in Christians, who pro- 
fessed to believe in the one Lord, to havecomniuuion 
with other lords or daemons f ; his power excluding 
theirs. He charges the Colossians luith not holdivg 
the head, or with subverting the authority of Christ, 
by the worshipping of angels, though they only 
ascribed to them a delegated power and authority over 
mankind. Others, perhaps, may be able to reconcile 
these sentiments of the apostle with the power of 
superior beings to work miracles ; to me they seem to 
corroborate the other proofs from revelation^ that 
miracles argue a divine interposition* 

• Ch. ill tecb t. f 1 Cor. z. 19. 90. 81. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Showing that the Scriptures have not recorded any 
Instances of real Miracles performed by tlie Devil; 
in Answer to the Objections drawn from the Case of 
the Magicians in Egypt, from the Appearance of 
Samuel after his Decease to Saul, and from oi»r 
Saviour*s Temptations in the tVildemess. 

-• 

JL HE observations contained in the foregoing chapter 
are, I hope, sufficient to shovir that the Scriptures re* 
present miracles as works appropriate to God, and 
never attribute them to any other beings, unless when 
acting by his immediate power and commission. Ncr 
verlheless, to all this evidence it is objected, *^ that 
the Scriptures cannot consider miracles as the works 
of God alone ; inasmuch as they relate several m- 
stances, in which evil spirits have actually performt^d 
genuine and incontestable miracles, without the order 
of God, in opposition to his messengers, and in sup- 
port of error and wickedness. This,*' it is alleged, 
" appears with the clearest evidence from the works 
of the magicians in Egypt; from Samuel's beings 
raised up by the sorceress at Endor ; and from our 
Saviour's temptations in the wilderness by the evil 
spirit.'' But if these narratives establish the actual 
exercise of a miraculous power by the devil, then the 
Scriptures grossly contradict themselves, when (as I 
think, we kave already shown) they deny this power 
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to the devil^ and appropriate it to God. But before 
we charge them with such gross self-Qontradiction^ 
we ought to inquire^ (if wt treat them with the same 
candour we do other writings,) whether the facts they 
tccord, and the doctrine they teach, are not perfectly 
consistent. To this end, let us proceed to examine 
the several cases which are appealed to, in support of 
the devil's power of working miracles. We will begin 
with considering, 

SECTION I. 

The Cast of the Magicians who opposed Moses. 

VartoDs are the accounts which learned men have 
given of the works of the magicians in Eg:}'pt. Some 
have supposed that God himself empowered the magi- 
cians to work true miracles, and gave them an unex- 
pected success*. But, whatever they performed, the 
history ascribes it, not to God, but to their inchant- 
ments. Besides, would it not be injurious to the cha- 
racter of the Deity to suppose that he acted in oppo- 
sition to himself? Would he work some miracles to 
confront the authority of Moses, at the same time 
that he was working other miracles to establish it? 
And how, in this case, should Pharaoh know whe- 
ther it was his duty to di&miss the Israelites, or to 
detain them ? Would God, by a miraculous inter- 
position, require hi|n to do, and not to do, the very 
tame thing ? 
Others imagine that the denl assi^ed the magicians 

* Dr. Fleetwood on Minucles, discoivte i, and Dx* Shuc^ord*9 
Connexion, Yol.ii.p*48S9 fldedit. 

not 
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not in performing true miracles^ but in deceiving the 
senses of the spectators, or in presenting before them 
delusive appearances uf true miracles. But we have 
already shown * in general, that with regard to (he 
spectators, there is no manner of difference betw^n 
appearing and real miracles, when the actions or illu- 
sions are not distinguishable from realities. And if 
Moses had affirmed the works of the magicians to be 
diabolical delusions, or mere deceptions of the sight; 
why might not Pharaoh have affirmed the same con- 
cerning the works of Moses ? If one side had pre- 
tended, for insiance, that the devil secretJy stole 
away the rods, and substituted serpents in their stead ; 
the same might have been said by the other side : and 
the trial or competition must have ended in a com- 
mon distrust of the senses by both parties^ in con- 
fusion, or. mutual reproaches of fraud and impo- 
sition. 

The opinion concerning the works of the magi- 
<^ian8, which has most generally obtained since the 
time of St. Austin, is, that they were not only per- 
formed by the power of the devil, but were genuine 
miracles, and real imitatiaQS of those of Mosef* 
This opinion, however, has been rejected by several 
eminent writers, and even by some very zealous as- 
sertorsf of the power of superior beings to work 

miracles 

• Ch.i.iect.ui. p.aO»S). 

f This is the case with regard to Dr. Sykes in particular. Hit 
aceount of the inagiciaDs contains jome excellent observations : ne- 
vertheless, his zeal to maintain the power of superior beings, and 
eweaoi ml iptxits, tp msukgmoim miradct, psevented him frqm 

takx!&% 
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miracles without the order of God ; aad who therc- 
.jbre might have acquiesced in the common explica- 
tion of this history, had they not seen other reasons 
for departing from it, drawn from the circumstances 
of the history itself. What I shall attempt to show, 
18^ that the magicians did not perform works really 
supernatural^ nor were assisted by any superior invi- 
sible being. In order to form a right. judgement of 
this subject, it may not be improper to consider, 

I, The character and pretensions of the magicians. 
It has been already shown from the testimony of 
Heathen writers, that the ancient magicians undertook 
to explain and to accomplish things which were 
. deemed far beyond the reach of other men's capaci- 
ties*. Conformably to this view of them given us 
by Pagan antiquity, we learn from the sacred writers, 
that they were applied to by the kings of Egypt and 
Babylon to interpret and decipher their dreams f, as 
-well as to discredit the miracles of Moses. In the 
exercise of their art, they relied much on their, supe- 
rior knowledge of the secret powers of nature; yet 
we are not from hence to infer, with a late learned 
writer J, that they did not pretend to any commerce 

with 

taking notice of the strongest objections against the common expli- 
cation of the performances of the magicians. At the same time be 
has given, what I conceive to be, a very false account of their cha- 
racter and pretensions; and left unexplained many circumstances of 
the history, which are necessary to the right understanding of it. 

• Ch. iii. sect. iii. 

f Gen. xli.8. Dan. ii. 10, 27. ch. iv. 7. See note • in p. 267. 
\ Dr. Sykes on Miracles, p. 142. Because witchcraft was an art 
the doctor conclude that witches did tfot pretend-to receiTe- their 
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with spirits or dsemons : for the extravagant prodigies 
.Hhey undertook to perform^ their ceremonie9, ma^" 
plications and prayers to the gods for aid and succesi, 
demonstrate the contrary*. Magic was indeed an 
art^ and might be learnt, like any other art, from per- 
sons skilful in it : but it was founded on the Pagan ay* 
stem of theology, consisted in the practice of the ritei 
of superstition, and pretended even to a power of com- 
pelling the gods to execute their desires. The appella- 
tions by which Moses describes the magicians, agree 
with the account here given of their character and pre- 
tensions. They are called wisemen^ sorcerers j and ma^ 
giciansf. The original word|, which we render mc^*- 
ciaTiSy does properly signify persons who undertake to 
explain things obscure and difficult §. It is here used as 
a general term, and comprehends under it u/isem^rt and 
sorcerers; as is evident from the manner in which they 
are mentioned f. Their being denominated *u;z5em^ 
denotes their being the professors of science. With 
regard to the word we render sorcerersW^ it is derived, 
from a verb 4. which signifies to use juggling tricks^ 

• 

power from daemons « whereas if was considered as tlie art of set- 
ting daemons to work. 

f Then Pharaoh also called the wisemm and thesorcertrt: mw the m*- 
gkians of Egypt , tkey alsp did, &c. £xod. vii. 11. 

§ Sec Le Clerc on Gen. zli. 8. (where the X.XX render it by a. 
word that signifies interpreters,) and compare Dan. v. 1 1>, 12. It it 
often explained by genethliaci or sapientes nativiutum, and it 
joined with astrologers and soothsayers^ Dan. i. 20. ch. ii* 10^ 27* 
cb. i^. 7. 

{I t=}!EStt^^D mecashephiia* 4 Cashap. 
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to delude the sight Aviih false appearances, so as to 
make a thing seem otherwise than itls^; or rather 
to practise fascination and charms. The word is 
always joined in Scripture wiih those which signify 
iivmatvm^ foriune-telling^ or revealing secrets : and 
it is from the same root that the words- which we 
render wHckes and witchcraft are derived f. Dr. 
Sykes % and others have taken much fruitless- pains to 
prove that all the names by which the magicians are 
described import only legerdemain; as if they had 
been jugglers by profession as well as practice. There 
bas been occasion § to observe that the Scripture 
describes the Heathen, gods, and those who pretended 
to any intercourse with them, by their usual appella- 
tieiis. And the names here given the magicians seem 
to express what they were by profession H : they af- 

■ 1 

' * Vid. Buxtorf. et Pagnin. in toc. 

f See £xod. xxli. 18. Deiit. xviii. 10. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. 2 Kmgs 
ix. 22, Mic. V. 12. Le Cierc renders the word mecabhephimj 
Hvineri, Exod. vii. 11. And at these mecashephim (sorcerers or 
diviners) made \x%t of dangerous drugs, and often employed their 
art in poisoning, the LXX render the word by ^•^^a»0i. 

}On Miracles, p. 166. When this learned writer affirms that 
iM|;ic does not seem to be so old as the days of Moses in £g\ pt, 
p. 158, he contradicts both the history before us and Gca. xli. S» 
which agree well with the later accounts of this art; as will appear 
to any one who compares what occurs here, with what was ad- 
vanced abovei ch. iii. sect. iii. 
• S P. 161, 175. 

f This is certainly the case as tb the two words magiciant and 
ithtmtni and therefore most probably is so with regard to the third, 
soreerert. And jjndeed the word itself does more properly import the 
jpractice of £ucinatioii and charms, tkxa of Itgerdcmain, 

fectcci 
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fected the reputation of superior knowledge*; and 
pretended both to explain and effect signs, prodigies 
and wonders, by observing the rules of their art. 
'I'hese are the persons who were called in by Pharaoh 
ou the present occasion ; and we have seen already 
that^the Scripture' denies them the ability of discover- 
ing or effecting any thing supernatural f, 

11. We are, in the next place, to inquire with ^ 
what design they were sent for by Pharaoh. 

To suppose that they were sent Tor to engage the 
gods of Egypt to work miracles in direct oppositioa 
to the God of Israel, and thereby to invalidate Moses's 
divine commission, is to c^itradict the fundamental 
principles of the Pagan theology, in which the king 
of Egypt had been educated. Though the Heathea 
poets do sometimes represent the gods as quarrelling 
with one another, and taking different sides ; some 
favouring a particular person, others persecuting - 
him X : neverthelesss, the claims of the different dei* 
lies of the Pagans were supposed to be consistent with 
each oihcr§; and their theology, instead of encou*- 
raging its votaries to hope that one deity should pro- 
tect them from the ven2:eance, or act in direct defi- 
ance, of another, rather taught them to appease and 
gain over to their own side those deities who were 
supposed to be angry w ith them, and to protect their « 

* In confirmation of vrhat is observed hece and aboTe (ch. iiL 
•ect. tii.) concerning the nragicians, I add a pasaagf from Tacituiy 
Hist. 1. iv. Ptoiomxus oir.iDeet miraculo eicitus, sacffdod^Qt Sgyp* 
tiorum, qui bus mos talia intelligere, Doctumos vims apfrit* 

f Ch. iii« sect. iii. | Ovid. Trist. 1. i. eleg. ii. ver. 4i 

S See {ib6v«, cK. iii. lect. ▼. p. S27« 
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'enemies*. So that, had Pharaoh admitted that the 
iworks of Moses had been performed by the God of 
ihe Hebrews, he would not have applied to the Egyp- 
tian deities to oppose his operations and claims f. 
Besides, on the principles of Pagans, who held the 
doctrine of local and tutelary deities, the performance 
of miracles by the gods of one country would not 
have destroyed the claims arising from the like mira- 
cles performed by the gods of another country. And 
therefore, if Pharaoh considered the God of Israel as 
41 local deity, he would not have thought Moses's 
'Commission from him invalidated by miracles per- 
Jormed by the gods of Egypt. But it is apparent, 
from the attempts of the magicians, that they did not 
strive to engage the gods of Egypt to limit, or con- 
trol, or in any manner to oppose, the God of Israel. 
For, in this case, they would have ^endeavoured to 
traverse and counteract the aim of tl>e adverse Divinity, 
not to promote it ; and would have entreated their 

♦ Cyrus endeavoured to appease the gods of the countries which 
h% invaded, Xcnophon. Cyrrpsed. 1. iii. The Romans evoked the 
ttttelary gods of the cities they besieged, Macrob. Saturnal. 1. iii. 
ev9« Wni. Nat. Hist. 1. xxiv. c. xvii. § 102. Plutarch. Crassum, 
p* 553, A. The Tynans, when besieged by Alexander, bound the 
•tatues of Apollo and Hercules, to prevent them from deserting to 
the enemy. Quintus Curt. 1. iv. c. 3. And the Lacedaemonians, 
diiritig war, prayed very early in the morning; that, being the 
first solicitors, they might pre-engage the gods in their favour. 
Xenophon de Laced. Rep. When Balaam was sent for to curse the 
btaelites, he had no expectation of success, without the permissiofi 
•^ their God, Numb. xxin. 27. 1 hose who conquerodany country 
adopted the gods of the vanquished people. 

f See ^huckiord* <vol. ii. p. 406. , 
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gods, not to aggravate and enhance the tremendous- 
effects of Jehovah's displeasure by inflicthig like judge- 
ments, but to diminish or remove those already in- 
flicted : not to turn more water into blood, for ex- 
ample, but to restore the corrupted waters to their 
natural stale : not to multiply frogs, but to remove op 
destroy them ; especially as it was, at least, equally 
easy to do the latter as the former. Could the deities 
of Egypt more eflectuaily expose themselves to the 
reproaches and indignation of their votaries, than by 
committing acts of hostility against them, instead of 
protecting or delivering them from the plagues and 
vengeance of the adverse Divinity ? And were the 
Egyptians likewise so infatuated, as to desire the 
divine guardians of their country to Join with the 
God of the Hebrews in bringing down more and hea- 
Tier judgements, and adding to those direful plagues 
which he had already inflicted? If Pharaoh and hit 
magicians contrived no better for the relief or pro-^ 
tection of their country, we may be certain that 
Egypt, in their days, was not famed for wisdom. 

The real state of the case seems to have been, that 
Moses having in the name of Jehovah, the God of 
the universe, who had taken the Hebrews under his 
peculiar protection, demanded of Pharaoh leave for 
them to go three days journey into the wilderness, to 
perform a sacrifice $ and having at the request of the 
king of Egypt shown him a miracle* ^ by turning his- 
rod into a serpent, in order to authenticate the divi- 
nity of bis mission; Pharaoh, notwithstanding this 

. • Exod. "vii. 9.- 
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miracle^ refused to consent to the demand of Moses. 
It is natural to suppose, that a suspicion that the 
Israelites were niedilating an escape iVoni that wretched 
slavery in which they were detained, (which nught 
naturally spring up in a muid con*%cious of its own 
injustice and oppression,) and the fear of losing so 
very numerous and valuable a hody of slaves, together 
with all th^ir flocks and herds, would prevent Pharaoh 
from being forward on this occasion either to receive 
or follow conviction. We shall the less doubt of tiiis, 
if we call to wind the pride of princes, (which is not 
easily reconciled to a diminution of their grandeur,) 
or the peculiar rigour of the Egyptian polieVy and 
the astonishing magnificence of their public works **• 
Pharaoh was, as he told Moses, a straivger to Jehovah^ 
in whose name he came : a Deity worshipped only 
by bis Hebrew slaves^ whom he had permitted to 
groan under the most cruel oppressions, and even 
amongst tl^em very little and but (ately known. And 
hjs character as the God of the universe, the only 
true God^ being subversive of the claims of all the 
Egyptian deities, would at first appear, to one ac- 
customed to worship a plurality of gods, (many of 
whom, and particularly the lights of heaven, were 
thought to exhibit continually the most conspicuous 

* The pyramids are a proof of the peculiar turn and genius of the 
Egyptians to works of miignificeuce and grandeur ; which is also 
cooBrmed by the testimony of Diodorus Siculus, 1. i. p. 27, ed. 
Rhodomani. The Israelites were employed in their public build- 
ings, as appears from Exodus, ch. i. and v. ; and, no doubt, in many 
other ways so large a body of people must contribute to, the benefit 
of th« state. 

(>roofs 
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proofs oF their divinity,) as the highest absurdity and 
Blasphemy. The Egyptians were early famed for 
wisdom and learning, and more especially for their ' 
knowledge of the nature and worship of the gods: theif 
sentiments on this subject seem to have been received 
with deference and submission by all the neighbour* 
ing nations. At the same time they exceeded them 
all in zeal for superstition and idolatry. It must 
therefore be diiHcult for us to conceive what great 
offence it gave to their pride and bigotry, to be told 
that there was no other God but Jehovah, and that 
the Israelites, at that time the most despicable an4 
wretched part of mankind, were his peculiar people« 
This was upbraiding Egj/pt with ignorance and im- 
piety, as well as with injustice and cruelty. 

Nor is i^ at all unlikely that Pharaoh might some- 
what doubt at first, whether the miracle which had' 
been wrought for his convictio;i did certainly surpass* 
the powers of nature, and the science of magic, and 
was a- proper proof of the sole divinity of theGod^ 
of Israel. He had never till then seen an example of 
this kind; nor indeed had such wonders as those 'of 
Moses in Egypt ever been performed before thi* 
time: which might occasion some hesitation and 
surprise. The laws of nature in general, and those- 
in particular concerning the generation of animals^ 
the seasons, circunistances and means of their beix^^ 
produced and brought to life, were not so well un- 
derstood as at present. And as they conceived of th* 
whole system of nature as animated and divine*^ 

* See above, ch. iii. sect. ii. at the be^nnmj^y 

thq( 
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they entertained an extravagant opinion of its hidden 
powers. Learning was in a few hands; and there- 
fore it was not so easy to distinguish what was merely 
•unusual and astonishing, from what was super- 
natural. A few ages ago our own countryman, friar 
Boger Bacon, in virtue of his improvements in na- 
tural knowledge, passed for a conjurer, without having 
any design on his part to impose upon the people. 
The ancient magicians sttidied to raise in others the^ 
' highest possible idea of their profession. And it was 
the received opinion of antiquity, that divination and 
prodigies (with the last of which Egypt* abounded 
more than any other country,) were the effect of the 
natural influence of the elepents and planets ; and 
that magicians who dived into the arcana or secretf. 
of nature, and were masters of their own profession,, 
could regularly bring them to pass, according to the 
fixed and certain principles of their science. In this 
science Moses himself had been instructed. And 
probably the first thought of Pharaoh was, that Moses 
was nothing more than a magician f. 

In this view of things, what was more natural than 
for Pharaoh to send for his magicians, in order to. 
Iffltrn from them, whether the sign given by Moses 
was truly supernatural, or only such as their art was 

, * Ttfarm n irXtu ^^i iu^tm n nt^t »X.X.oift k^etn a*i^uir§tftm Hero* 
dot. Euterpe, c. 82. 

f Moses had been brought up in the palace of Pharaoh, and was. 
itamed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians^ Acts vii. 22 ; and therefore 
it was natural to account him a magician. On tht very same grounds 
Daniel and the three children were accounted magicians at Babylon 
Dan. i. 4, 20. ch. iv. 7— 9» ch. v. 1 1. 

able 
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able to accomplish ? The nature of their attempts 
corresponded with this view of Pharaoh in calling 
them to his assistance. For they did not undertake 
to oui'do Moses, or to control him by superior or 
opposite acts of power, but barely to imitate him, or 
to do the same works with his : which they did with 
a view to invalidate the argument which he drew fronai 
bis miracles, in support of the sole divinity of Je- 
hovah^ and of his own mission. And had the magi- 
cians succeeded in their attempt, and in the exercise 
of their art really performed the same extraordinary^ 
acts as Moses did ; it would have followed of cours&y . 
that Moses, whatever he might pretend, was a magi-- 
cian only *, and not an extraordinary divine messen* 
ger; and that Jehovah was not the only sovereign p£ 
naturef. It is of the last importance, therefore, to- 
attend to the true point in question upon . this occa* 
sion. The question was hot, and could not be. Are 
t lie gods of Egypt' superior toilie God of Israel? or^ 
Can any evil spirits perform greater miracles tlian 
those which f Moses performed by the assistance of Jfe- 
hovah? Every circumstance of the history serves to 
show that the question was, Are the works of Moses 
proper' proofo that the God of Israel is Jehovah^ the 
only sovereign of nature^ and consequently that Moses 
acts by his commission P or. Are they merely the won* 

* Pliny (in his Nat. Hist. 1. zxx. c. 2.) mentions Moses amongst 
the most illustrious magicians : which is the highest character under 
which he could he considered on the common hypothesis. 

f See ch. iii. sect. v. p. 212—27. If the magicians had perfonned 
real miracles, the consequences<would have bten the same M if Baal 
. had answered by fire. p. 228. 
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ders of nature, and the effects of magic*? To resolye 
this question^ Pharaoh sent for his magicians ; and 
they by their magical feats undertook to show that 
Moses's works lay within the compass of their art, 
and therefore could be no proofs of the high claims 
of the Grod of Israel, or of Moses's divine commis- 
sion. 

Til. But It may be asked. What motives could 
induce the magicians to make such an attempt^ since, 
notwithstanding Pharaoh might, they could not be 
ignorant of the extent of their own an? When they 
were first sent for to court, they as well as Pharaoh 
might conceive of Moses aa nothing more than a 
magiciaa^ like themselves. And though it be too 
weak an authority for such an ancient fact ; yet it 
may deserve just to be mentioned, on account of the 
probabiUty of the thing itself, that, according to the 
^ahnudj when Meses began to work his miracles, 
the magicians batitered him, sayings Thou l/ringesi 
straw to Jjffrafj (or, as we should express it, Thon, 
Iringest coals to Newcastle;) meaning that he had 
judged ill to play his tricks in a country stocked with 

* It may be ^irotXh observing, that both Philo (de Vita. Mone, L k 
)p. 616.) and Josephus (Aatiq. Jud. l.ii. c. 13.) place the subject in 
llMf mack6 light. 

fthe leanied authors of the Universal History, though they 
a«bpt the common, explication of the wonders of the magicians, 
hxwe taken notice of this Jewish tradition. And they further ob» 
serve, that Philo introduces them speaking to Pharaoh and his couit 
to this purpose, fThy are yw frightened f Wt are nottgnmratU ofsueh 
ihnigst seimg weppo/eu^Htme ourselves, Univers. Hist. vol. iii. avo. 

9.S7^^|IOtlPSf 
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magicians, who were as well versed as himself in the 
powers of nature, and in the knowledge of the secret 
arts. And it is certain that they must soon discover 
how reluctant the king was to part whb the Israelites^, 
and therefore how acceptable to him it would bcj 
should they by their skill and dexterity be able to 
imitate, and thereby to discredit, the miracles of 
Moses. And by a mind prejudiced a» his was, they 
well knew that mere cavih and the nK>st barefaced v 
sophistry are often esteemed a sufficient confutation 
of the nK>st conclusive arguments. Besides, tht- 
king, resolutely determined not to hearken to Moses^. 
might be so unreasonable a$ to require that of hit 
magicians which was beyond their power*; by which 
they might be tempted to have recourse to artifice^ to 
screen themselves froni his vengeance. And their . 
concern at all" times, from motives of pride and am* 
bition t, to raise the reputation of their art to an ex- 
travagant height, continually prompted them to have* 
recourse to fallacy to support it. And this extrava- 
gance of their pretensions gave some colour to the 
resentment of princes, when their boasted enter- 
prises Failed in tlie execution. In the case before us^ 
the magicians of *Egypt were under every temptation 
to encounter Moses at all hazards, and if possible to> 
supply by collusion their defect of powei:. And the]^ 

* See Dan. ii. 1 — IS. The prophets of Baal likewise^ 1 Kings 
xyiii. 24, made an experiment, without any well-ground^ expecta* 
tion of success, because the people- approved of Elijah's- prtposaL. 

f Strabo (Geegr. 1. i.) tells us, ** that the priests of Egypt* the- 
Chaldeans and ma^ obtained great honour and preeminence, be- 
cause they excelled in lUlondfrof knowledge*** 
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might the more easily hope for success and applause, 
t>r at least to avoid disgrace and detection^ as they 
-Jcnew the whole court as well as the king would be 
forward to avail themselves of the appearance not 
only of equality^ but of any resemblance between 
their performances and those of Moses. From this 
representation of the motives and aims of the magi, 
let us now proeeed to consider those of Moses. 

IV« If we examine the principles and conduct of 
Ibloses, we shall soon be sensible that he could not 
«llow the magicians performed real miracles. For, 

1. We have already proved that the Scriptures ever 
ftpresent the whole body of magicians as impostors ^> 
who were incapable of supporting their pretensions 

by any works or predictions beyond human power 
and skill. 

S. It has been also shown f that all the sacred 
writers^ and Moses in particular^ represent all the 
Heathen deities (on the belief of whose existence and 
influence the % magic, art was founded) as unsupported 
by any invisible spirits, and in themselves utterly im- 
potent and senseless; and certainly therefore incapable 
of imitating the stupendous miracles of Moses. 

3. This divine prophet further taught that the God 
of Israel was Jehovah^ who alone created the world 
by his power^ and ruled it continually by bis pro-^ 
vidence§. His religion was built on the unity and 
sole dominion of God, as its foundation. And the 
point which Moses at this very time was about to 

. • Ch.iiL iectJii. p. 171. f Ch. iii. sect.ii. p. 147-8. 

t Ch. iiK sect. iii. p. 166. § Ch« iii. sect.v. p. 212. 

e&tablisb| 
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establish, was the sole divinity of Jehovah*^ in 
direct opposition to the principles of idolati*)', and 
consequently with a view of exposing the absolute 
nullity of aH the Heathen gods ; the claims of the 
former being subversive of those of the latter* If 
Moses therefore allowed that the Heathen idals (or, 
which we have shown to be the same thing, any evil 
spirits t supporting their cause) enabled the magicians 
to turn rods into serpents^ and water into bloody and 
to create foogsX, and consequently any other spe» 
cies of animals, which require only equal skill and 
power ; he contradicts the great design of his mis- 
sion, and overturns the whole fabric of his religion* 
For, on the supposition here made, the Heathen 
deities are not mere nullities, and Jehovah is not God 
alone. Whatever beings are able to create several 
difiereut species of animals, and to multiply them at 
pleasure, (and hereby to destroy the wise oeconomy 
of the animal world,) and to change the inmost 
nature both of inanimate substances and of living 
beings ; whether we will allow such beings the ?iame 
of God or not, they certainly possess in a very high 
degree those powers, which, according to the united 
testimony of reason and revelation, are the appro- 
priate and distinguishing glories of the one true God* 
If the bringing things inta existence be no test of aL 

* Ch. lii. sect. v. p. 216—219* f Ch. lii. sect. H. p. 152-9. 

^ I might have added, that the advocates of the common hypo^ 
thesis (in effect) aHow that those invisible beings who supported 
the magicians had a power of turning dusi into lice, when they ascribe 
their not doing it to their being rtstramvi by God» 

divine 
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divine interposition, to what more authentic test can 
we appeal ? The creation of beings endued with life 
does more especially seem to be a branch of the divine 
prerogative*; the lowest degrees of animal life hav- 
ing an excellence and dignity superior to all the glo- 
ries of inanimate nature f. Such a creating power, 
and such a sovereignty over nature, as the Heathen 
deities are here supposed to have displayed, must 
m^ke it difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
what parts of the creation, and what events of pro- 
vidence, are to be ascribed to God alone. Who can 
tell how far the power of evil spirits may extend on 
other occasions, when uncontrolled by God,, if they 
were capable even of op)X)sing and contravening, in 
such an astonishing degree, his operations and de- 
signs, at the very time he was publicly asserting his 
own peculiar honours ;{? * 4. Moses 

* A creating power is represented in Scripture as a divine prero_ 
gative. Is. xHv. 24. and as the foundation of the worship whfch God 
claims from mankindj Jerem. v. 22l Hisghryhe wiU not- give to «f> 
9ihfr, is. xlii. 8. ch. xWiii. 11. 

f What bishop Sherlock affirms concerning the miracles of Motet 
(vol. i. p. 283.) would be true also of the works of the magicians, 
bad they been, a» be supposes, real miracfes : They were so near akin 
to the works of creation^ that by a just compmison they migfit be kruntn 
to come from the same author. Or, rather, since works of creation west 
performed by opposite invisible powers, it would foUow of coucse 
that there was a plurality of creators, and therefore of rival gods. 
See above, ch. ii. sect. iv. Were the common account of the magi- 
cians true, their works must necessarily have been considered, by 
'Pharaoh at a fuU deiiiOQttration of the'ezistenc« and powec of his 
own. gods, and as a fuller vindication of. their worship (at least of a 
subordinate worship) than the Pagan. priesthood ever produced., 

^ It is the more incredible that Ood should now sufier any evil 

t^ric 
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4. Moses appropriates all miracles to God^ and 
urges his own as an absolute and authentic proofs 
both of the sole divinity of Jehovah, and of his own 
mission*: which he could not justly do, if his op* 
posers performed u)iracles, and even the very same 
with his. But here it is alleged, notwithstanding we 
should admit that the magicians wrought real mira* 
cles, yet that in the issue it appeared Moses was sup- 
ported by th^ true God, because he performed more 
and greater miracles than his opposers. The miracles 
performed hy the magicians in Egypt (says an able and 
eloquent writer f) were so far from tessening the au^ 
thority of the works done by Moses, that they added 
to it .' For, the greater the powers were which God 
humbled and sttbduedj the greater evidence did he give 
of his oum superiority. Many other learned writers 
have likewise pleaded that the miracles opposed by 
the idolatrous magicians to those of Moses, the prp« 
phet of God, served only to set oflf the divine power 
to the greatest advantage. ' But I cannot persuade my- 
self that the power of God appears taany, much less 
to the best, advantage, but when it performs works 
peculiar to itself, sueh as ne creatures are able to 
imitate, and carries the divine designs into executiom 
without any controK The superiority however of the 

spirit to work miracle in opposition to himself, as this was the 
/irst time of interposing, in at miraculous mann^ for the conviction 
of the world, and no such miracles were performed in any subsequent 
contest between him and idol gods. 1 Kings xviiL 

* See the passages cited «bove, ch* iiL sect. ir.. p. 219. sect. Ti« 
p. 230. and below, p. 281— 285. 

f Biihf^ Sherlock in hit DtKDuncs, voLL p. 285i 
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true God to the Heathea deities was not the point 
in question. What Moses proposed to prove^ was^ 
that Jehovah was God alone, and that there whs none 
besides him, and consequently that the Heathen gods 
were mere nullities. Now if in their names very 
great miracles were performed by the magicians^ and 
still greater by Moses in the name of Jehovah ; though 
we may allow that hereby Jehovah proved himself 
superior* to the Heathen gods; yet this superiority 
to them will not prove that he is God alone, and that 
the Heathen gods were nullities, destitute of that very 
power which they visibly exerted. The greater the 
powers were which God humbled and subdued, with so 
much the less truth could they be represented as im- 
potent and senseless idoU. Had Moses, while he al- 
Jowed to the gods of Egypt a creating power (or what 
seems very nearly to approach it), attempted nothing 
more than 'to prove the superiority of the God of 
Israel ; this would rather have established than over- 
turned the Pagan system, which was built upon a he- 

\jief of g6ds of different orders, who possessed various 
degrees of excellence and power. 

But a case so very absurd, as that of two opposite 
parties working miracles for victory, would never, 

-have been put, had the defenders of revelation more. 

% 

• It was shovm above, ch. ii. sect. vi. p. 81, that in the case of 

. §uch a contest as is here supposed, between two opposite parties 

working miracles for victory; though he who exerts greater ac Is o{ 

power than his opponent may he, allowed to possess greater degrees of 

/power, yet it will not follow from helice that he is assisted by the- 

divine power* 

care- 
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carefully attended to the state of the controversy* 
between the prophets of God and the ancient idola- 
ters. And were it true in general, that, in case of a 
contest between two parties performing real miracles, 
h^ who does the most and greatest is sent of God; 
yet this would be of no service to the cause of Moses, 
because he places the truth of his mission on a dif- 
ferent footing. Moses certainly best understood the 
evidence arising from his own miracles ; and it is 
impossible to make a just vindication of them, unless 
we vindicate the use to which he applies them. Now 
Moses hever alleges in his own favour, that on the 
whole he performed more and greater miracles than 
his opposersf. He urges his miracles in an absolute^ 
not in a comparative, view, as full proofs of his mis* 
sion from Jehovah ; which he could not justly hav€ 
done, at least with regard to those miracles which 
were performed both by him' and his rivals, had 
there been any such. This will more fully appear 
under the next head^ where we shall show that, 

5. Moses not only urges his miracles in general^ 
but even each individual miracle apart, as a completed 
proof both of the divinity of Jehovah and his owil 
mission. With regard to his first miracle, the trans* 
formation of his .rod into a serpent, he was directed 

* Ch. Hi. sect. v. p. 222. 

f Nor do any of the prophets of God ever plead the superiority of 
their miracles, either in respect of number or excellence, to those 
of their opposers ; necessary as such a plea would have been, kl 
case their opposers had performed real miracles. These divine mes^ 
•engers appeal to their works> as being in themselves, and separately 
considered* signs of a divine mission. 

bY 
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by God to perForm and propose it both to the Israel- 
ites and Egyptians as a sig)i*y surely not as a doubt- 
ful and iailaciouSy but as a certain and demonstra- 
tive, sign of his mission From Jehovah, the God ol" 
the Hebrews; without taking into consideration any 
supposed superiority he was afterwards to acquire. 
Yet how was the transformation of his rod a demon- 
station of his being sent by Jehovah, if the magicians 
produced the very same credentials to show the false- 
hood of his commission? Nay, the magicians, in 
the first contest, if they performed real miracles, not 
only imitated hut exceeded Moses ; having the advan- 
tage over him in the numler of their miracles. For 
ihey turned not only one rod into a serpent, which 
was all Moses had hitherto done, but they turned 
their several rods into serpents. Now why is Moses 
to be credited on account of a single miracle, if it be 
contradicted and overborne by several miracles fully 
equal to it ? Besides, with respect to the Israelites, 
they had not only been instructed to receive, but had 
actually received, Moses as ^ messenger from Jehovali, 
the God of their fathers tf upon the evidence of the 
Qiiraculous conversion of his rod into a serpent. 
What doubts then, nav, what shame on account of 
their own credulity, and what indignation against 
Moses, must they have felt, when they saw this evi- 
dence overturned and destroyed, which Moses had 
proposed, aiid they had admitted, as valid in itself, 
without the aid of any further miracle 1 Afterwards^ 

* V.\od. \Y, 1—5. ch. vii* 8, 9k 
f iCnod. jv. I— ^t 

it 
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it is true, Moses's serpent swallowed up those of the 
magicians : but this after victory, however splendid, 
could not retrieve the credit of the former defeat ; it 
could not establish the validity of the proof, from 
the change of his rod, which he had apptalcd to in 
the beginning as a decisive testimony in his favour; 
hut which was entirely destroyed by the magicians 
changing their rods into serpents. In hke manner 
concerning the first miraculous plague;, Moses was 
commanded to say to Pharaoh, in the name of God, 
IN THIS thou shah know that lam Jehovah: behold 
I will smite with the rod that is in mine hand, upon 
the waters which are in the river ^ and they shall be 
turned into blood*. Now, if the magicians after* 
wards performed the very same f kind of miracle, it 

was 

* Exod. vii. 17. See above p. 220, note }» where other examples 
are produced* to show what use Mpset maket of each mdiTtduat 
miracle. 

f I allow indeed, that, on the common hypothesis, the miracles 
of turning water into blood, and bringing up frogs, as performed 
by the magicians, were not so extensive as the same miracles whea 
performed by Moses. But on that hypothesis the reason might be« 
that when the magicians undertook these miracles, it was imposii- 
ble to carry them to the same extent i the waters of Egypt being pre* 
viously converted into blood, and the country covered with frogs,^ 
by Moses. And to this cause, rather than to any defect of power 
in the magicians, the Egyptians would naturally ascribe the di^ 
ference between their works and those of Moses, if the former 
had been real miracles. In case you allow the magicians a mint* 
culous power of turning water into blood, how will you show that 
they did not exert it as far as the scarcity of water would permit, 
and therefore as far as jt could have been exerted by Moses himself 
had he been in their situation ? Why then should it be taken for 

^rantcd^ 
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was no more a proof that the God of the Hehrews 
was Jehovah, than that one of the iLgyptiaii idols was 
Jehovah. With what truth then could it be affirmed 
to Pharaoh, " By this miracle the distinguishing cha- 

granted, by the advocates of the common hypothesis, that, when 
the magicians had (it is supposed) turned a certain quantity of water 
into blood, their power was limited to that particular quantity, 
and could extend no further ; inasmuch as the history contains aa 
obvious reason for their not turning more water into blood, there 
being very little water on which the experiment could be madef 
When Christ ^converted into wine the water in six vessels, did 
he not hereby give proof of a power which could have produced 
the same change in a mu^h larger quantity? The limits of the 
miracle were determined by the occasion and circumstances of it, 
and do not create the least presumption of any defect of power. 
I add, that if this miracle of Christ was in itself a proof of a divine 
interposition, why do men deny' the divinity of the similar mirticle 
vhich they ascribe to the. magicians ? From the mere nature of the 
yrork itself; no argument can be drawn to its disadyantage. It was. 
indeed less extensive than the corresponditig miracle of Mbses ; but 
«re have accounted for this difference. Besides, in miracles of the 
same kind, can the abettors of the common hypothesis determine, 
en their own principles, how far the power df the devil reaches, 
and where the power of God begins ? Were we to allow them, that, 
whenever one miracle exceeds another in extent, the most exteu- 
five miracle must necessarily proceed from a l>eing of the most ex- 
tensive power; this would not prove riis divinity, 9s was shown 
above, ch. ii. sect. yi. Nor did Moses ever rest his mission on his 
miracles being more extensive than the supposed miracles of the 
magicians. Nay, Grod himself says to Moses, Exod.iv. 9, If they will 
n»t believe even these two signSy (the turning the rod of Moses into a 
serpent, and the serpent into a rod again, and the making his hand 
leprous and sound,) thmi shaXt take of the water of the river, and four it 
upon the dry land, and the water whidi thou takest out of the river shtUl 
l/ecome blood upon the dry land. Here the quantity of water could not 
be considerable : nevertheless, the conversion of it into blood is pro- 
^sed as a certain sign of Moses*s divine missian, 

racter 
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racter of the true God, shall be fully made known and 
tlisplayed ? " Had Moses on this occasion referred the 
king for conviction to his subsequent miracles j this 
new evidence, however forcible^ could not have res* 
cued him from the just reproach of having before of* 
fered (and by a pretended command of God) such as 
was futile and fallacious, and of still claiming a title 
to a divine legation, which, on the issue he had put 
it, had been already decided against him. Though 
we should allow Moses but the common discretion of 
a man, and deny him the divine guidance of a pro- 
phet of God, we cannot suppose him guilty of so 
weak a conduct as this; which must have sunk the 
Israelites into despondency, afforded the Egyptians 
just occasion of triumph, and fully vindicated Pharaoh 
in treating Moses as an impostor, who had offered 
false tests of a divine agency and mission. Our 
learned divines would never have supposed that Moses 
•believed the magicians performed real miracles, and 
the same with his own, had they considered the use 
which this divine prophet makes of each distinct and 
particular miracle which he performed. 

6. The absurdity of supposing that Moses allows 
the magicians the credit of real miracles will appear 
in a still stronger light, if we recollect the order of 
ifiTTie in which their supposed miracles and those of 
Moses were performed. Dr. Clarke*, after most^ 
other writers, seems to have inverted the true ordeir 
of time when he places the miracles of the magicians 
first : The magicians worked several miracles to pr094 

* VoL ii. p. 700, folio. 
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Moses an impostor ^ and vol sent of God: Moses^ to 
prove his divine aytnmissiony ivorked miracles mwe arid 
greater than theirs. But according lo ihe history, 
Mose» first of all turns his rod into a serpent; and 
thereby, according to his own and our representation, 
fully establishes his divine mission. Immediately 
after, his opposers destroy the force of that evidence 
to which he had appealed, by producing (according 
to the common hypothesis) the very same evidence, 
and in a more perfect degree, to prove him an impos- 
tor. In the next place, Jehovah interposes to recover 
the lost credit of his messenger, and the serpent bf 
Moses swallows up those of the magicians. But the 
spectators might justly doubt, whether one serpent's 
eating another was a greater miracle than the turn- 
ing several rods into so many serpents ; and therefore 
must remain in suspense on which side the superiority 
lay. However that might be, Jehovah a third time 
engages to evince his own divinity, and the autho- 
xrty of his ambassador, by turning the waters of Nile 
into blood. But now the evil spirit (according to the 
comnionly-received account of this matter) interposes 
^ his turn, and, by rivalling the operations of Je- 
hovah, defeats his intention, and exposes the insuffi- 
ciency of the means used to accomplish it ; and hereby 
gains a temporarv triumph over the professed sove- 
reign of the universe. God interposes again, and with 
tb€ 6ame view as before, and brings frogs upon the land 
of Egypt. But his intentions are again frustrated by 
Sutan, who performed the same achievenient, to con- 
vince jihe world that that work had been falsely ar- 

Togated 
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rogated by God as bis sole prerogative. Thus (ac- 
cording to the prevailing hypothesis) were the claims 
of Jehovah and Moses on the one hand^ and of the 
magicians and the devil on the other, alternately 
established and destroyed ; the superiority of power' 
appearing on both sides at different times : nay, hi-^ 
therto more frequently, and indeed more incontesta* 
bly, belonging to the devil than to God ; inasmuch 
as it was not Jehovah who controlled the supposed 
miracles of the devil, (one instance alone excepted,) 
but the devil who controlled the miracles of Jehovah. 
TIte abettors of the common hypothesis are con- 
cerned to show that their account of this contest, if* 
traced into its genuine consequences, is not big with 
impiety, and the most dishonourable apprehensions - 
of the blessed God. Can they deliberately persuade 
themselves, thai the almighty sovereign of nature 
would engage in an open contest for supremacy with 
the devil ? and that he would suffer him to appear on' 
some occasions as his rival, and even as his superior, 
capable of frustrating his great designs, invalidating 
the proofs he thought fit to give of his universal do- 
minion, and hereby rendering him contemptible in 
the eyes of the Israelites and Egyptians? Or, could 
his claim lo be Jehovah, and the only sovereign of 
nature, be both true and false? For these reasons, 
(and several others which will occur in the sequel,) 
Moses could not represent the magicians as perform- 
ing real miracles. 

V. Here perhaps it. may be objected, that Moses 
describes the works of the magicians in the very same * 
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language as he does his own*; and therefore that 
there is reason to conclude that they were equally 
miraculous. To which I answer^ 

1. That nothing is more common than to speak of 
professed jugglers as doing what they pretend and ap- 
pear to do f; and that this language never misleads 
uSj when we reflect what sort of men are spoken of, 
namely, mere imposers on the sight. Why might 
not Moses then use the common popular language, 
when speaking of the magicians, without any danger 
of misconstruction ; inasmuch as the subject he was 
treating, all the circumstances of the narrative, aad 
the opinion which the historian was known to enter- 
tain of the inefficacy and imposture of magic, did all 
concur to prevent mistakes ? 

S. Moses does not affirm that there was a perfect 
conformity between his works and those of the magi- 
cians. He does not close the respective relations of 
fa,is own particular miracles with saying. The magi- 

* The magicians of Egypt also did in like manner with their enckanS 
ment:. For they cast down every man his rod, and they became serpents, 
£xod. vii. 11, 12. After Aaron had turned all the waters of Egypt into 
blood) it is said, Tlie magicians did so with their encJianfments, ver. 22. 
And again it is said, The magicians did so with their enchantments, and 
brought up frogs upoji the land of Egypt, Ch. viii. 7. 

, f When Moserdescribes what the magicians pretended and seemed 
to perform by saying, They cast down every man his rod, and they be- 
came serpents, and they brought up frogs vprm the laJid of Egypt: he 
only uses thie same language as Apuleius, (Metam. 1. i.) when de- 
•cribing a person who merely played juggliog-tricks^ Circulatorem 
aipexi equestrem spatfaam prseacutam mucrone infesto devoratse : ac 
mox eundem/— venatoriam laoQeam,— 4ti ima vilcera coodidiwe. 

cians 
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<nans did that thing *, or. According to what he did, 
so did thei/f; (a form of speech used on this occa- 
tiion, no less than three times in one chapter^ to de- 
scribe the exact correspoi>dence between the orders of 
ijrod and the behaviour of his servants :) but makes 
choice of a word of great latitude, &uch as does not 
necessarily express any thing more than a general si* 
militude, such as is consistent with a difierence in 
many important respects : They did so J, or in like 
manner, as he had done. That a perfect imitation of 
Moses could not be designed by this word, is evidei^t 
from its being applied to cases in which such an imi* 
tation was absolutely impracticable : for when Aaron 
had converted all the waters of Egypt into blocKl§, wc 
are told, the magicians did so, that is, something in 
like sort. Nor can it be supposed that they covered 
the land of Egypt with frogs ; as will be shown below. 
Nay, the word imports nothing more than their at^ 
tempting some imitation of Moses; for it is used 
when they failed in their attempt. They did S O 
io bring forth lice, hut they could not (j. 

3. So far is Moses from ascribinc the tricks of the 
magicians to the invocation and power of daemons^ or 
to any superior beings whatever, that be does most 
expressly refer all they did or attempted in imitation 

* As in Exod. ix. 5, 6. f Ch. vii. 6, 10, 20. 

\ p. § Exod. vii. 20—25. 

|{ Ch. viii. 18. I.e CI ere observes. Nee raro Hebrxi^ ad cona- 
tum flotandum, verbis utuntur qux rem effcctam significant^ Gen. 
xxxvii. 21. Consult him likewise on £xod. viiii 18« c\u xii, 48» 
Ps. Ixvl. 2. 

o of 
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of himself, to human artifice and imposture. Thfc 
original words which are translated enchantmejits % 
are entirely diflerent from that rendered enchantments 
\vi other passages of Scripture, and do not carry 
in them any sort of reference to sorcery, or ma- 
gic^ or the interposition of any spiritual agents. 
They import deception and concealment, and ought 
to have been rendered, secret sleights y or jugglings ; 
and are thus translated even by those who adopt the 
common hypothesis with regard to the magicians f . 
These secret sleights and jugglings are expressly re- 
ferred to the magicians, not to the devil, who is not 
so much as mentioned in the histor}'. Should we 
therefore be asked J, Ho\V it came to pass, in case 

•The original w6Yi used Exo^. vii; 11, is CaiTtDilPl bebhate* 
hem; and that which occurs ch. vii. 25/, and ch. viii. 7, 18, is 
tombil belatehem. The formci* is probably derived from tDH^ 
lah&t, which signifies to Imrrif and the substantive aflame^ or shilling 
tword'Made $ and is applied to ihejidmiirg sword Which guarded the 
tree of life, G«n. iii. 24. Thos^ who formerly us^ legerdemain 
dazzled and deif^Ved the sight of the spedators by the art of bran- 
dishing their swords, and sometimes seemed to eat thtm^ and to ihtiiH 
them into their lodief. And the expression sfcems lo>ihtiinatcf, that the 
magicians appearing to tu^n their rods intd sdrpcdts, was owing to 
their eluding the eyes of the spectators by a dexterous management of 
their swords. In the succeeding instances, they made use of some 
different contrivance: for the latter word belatehem comes from 
ffj^ or {f)*)^, to caver or hide (which some think the former word also* 
does ;) and therefore fitly expresses any secret artifices or methods- 
of deception, whereby false appearances are imposed upon th« speo*- 
tators. 

f Bishop Kidder on Exod. vii. 11. 

I As we are by Dr. Macknight, in his Trutl^of* l9ie Gbspd His- 
tory, p. 37S. 

^ the 
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the works of the magicians were performed by sleiglit 
of hand, thai Moses has given no hint thereof } wc 
answer. He has not contented himself with a feint of 
this kind ; but, at the same time that he ascribes his 
own miracles to Jehovah, has in the most direct terms 
resolved every thing done in imitation of them en- 
tirely to the fraudulent contrivances of his opposers^ 
to kgerdemaia or sleight of hand, in contradistinc- 
tion from magical incantations. Moses therefore 
could not design to represent their works as real mi- 
racles, at the very time he was branding them^as im*> 
postures, 

VI. It remains only to show, that the works peN 
formed by the magicians did not exceed the oaose to 
which they are ascribed ; or, in other wor^is, the ma- 
gicians proceeded no further in imitation vrf Moses 
than human artifice might enable them to go ) (while 
the miracles of Moses were not liable to the same im- 
peachment, and bore upon themselves the plainest 
signatures of that divine power to which they arc re- 
ferred.) If this can be proved, the interposition of the 
devil on this occasion will appear to be an hypothesis 
invented without any kind of necessity, as it certainly 
is without any authority from the sacred text, 

1. With regard to the first attempt of Ihems^* 
cians, the turning rods into serpents; it canoot be 
accounted extraordinary that they should seem to 
succeed in it, when we QO|i.si.^r that these men were 
famous for the art of dazzling acul deceiving the 
sight; and th,^t serpents^ being first rendered ttac^ 

o 2 taUft 
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table and harmless ^^ as they easily may, have had a 
thousand different tricks played with them^ to the 
astonishment of the spectators. Huttius f tells us^ 
that amongst the Chinese there are jugglers who un- 
dertake to turn rods into serpents ; though, no doubt, 
they only dexterously substitute the latter in the room 
.of the former. Now this is the very trick the magi- 
cians played : and it appears by facta, that the thing 
in general is very practicable. It is immaterial to 
account particularly how the thing was done, since 
it is .not always easy to explain in what manner a 
common juggler imposes upon our sight. Should it 
be suggested, tliat Moses might impose upon the 
: sight of the spectators as well as the magicians; I 
-answer^ that as he ascribes their performances to 
legerdemain, and his own to God ; so there might 
.4od must have been a wide difiereuce in their manner 
-of acting: the-covered arts of the magicians not being 
jused by Moses, the same suspicion could not rest on 

♦ Tlio»e who desire to see instances of this from modern authors 
'may con«u't l>r. Sykes on Miracles, p. IGG — 168. Many ]iret ended 
to reader serpents harmless by charms, (Ps. lviii.5. Bochart. Hieroz. 
part. post. l.iii. c. 6. Shaw's Travels, preface, p. 5. Travels, p. 429- 
Supplement, p. 62.) though more probably they destroyed the teeth 
through which they ejected their poison. Herodotus mentions ccr- 

' tain serpients which were quite harmless, mviftttrm oui»fiM IuXu^cmvs;, 
. Euterpe^ c- 74. Antiquity attributed to the Psylli, a people of Africa, 
t^e extraoxdinary virtue of rendcriug themselves invulnerable by 
serpents, as well. as of curing those who were bitten by them. See 

'Dr.Hasselquist^s Voyages and Travels, cited in the Monthly Review 
for February 1766, p. 133. 
'tAlnn4tt*.Qnas8ttfl.ii.'p. 155. - 't 

him 
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him as did on them. What an ingenious writer as* 
serts is not true, that according to the book of Exodusy 
the outward appearance on both sides was precisely, 
the same : for the book of Exodus specifies a most' 
important difference between the miracle of Aaron; 
and the impostures of the magicians. For it says, 
that Aaron cast doivn his rod before Pharaoh, and be'^ 
Jore his servants^ and it became a serpent. But with 
regard to the magicians it uses very different language; 
for at the same time it says, They cast down every 
man his rod, and they became serpents, it expressly 
declares that they did this by their enchantments, or 
covered arts. And what in the most effectual man* 
ner prevented any apprehension that the serpent of 
Aaron was (like those of the magicians) the effect 
only of a dexterous management^ not a miraculous 
production; God caused his rod to swallow up theirs: 
in which there was no room for artifice^ and whicl^ 
for this reason the magicians did not attempt to imw 
tate. This new miracle was not designed to eslablish 
the superiority of the God of Israel to the idols of 
Egypt) nor was it capable of answering that end*j 
but, in the view here given of it, .bad much wisdom^ 
by vindicating the credit of the former miracle f^ 

(wfiicli 

* It was observed above, p. 286, that it is far from being evident, 
that the causing one serpent to swallow several is a greater miracle 
than the actual creation of a number equal to those swallowed. 

f We learn from hence, how little occasion there was for Moses 
to detect the artifices of the magicians ; who did not to much «» 
pretend to any peculiar divine assistance, and who sunk into coo- 
tempt of themselves, 2 Tim. iii. 9. The nature of th« works of 
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(which might possibly be more open to sus^picioii 
than anj of the rest^) as well as by affording nevt^ evi-' 
dence of ar divme iivterposition in favoof of Moses. 
God considered this evidence as fuUy decisive of tlie 
point in question between his messengers and the 
magicians: for from this time he proceeded to the 
punishment of Pharaoh and the Egyptians; which 
afibrds- a new demonstration, drawn from the justice 
of the dirine Being,, of the falsehood of the common 
hypothesia, aecording: to> the representation given pf 
it by those who anaiutata that the magicians were not 
plainly vanquished tidl tbey were restrained from 
^ucning the dust iaftlo* Ike^«^ Had thii^ been the case, 

• 

It 

AfoMr, and the opM* uiBttspfeidu^ muftier of i4ieir perfofmance^ 
acrvec) sufictcutly iv d«|^ce the attempto of Iiit rivals.— ^n tlie 
other handt it i* an insuperable difficuhy attendiug the common 
hypothetts^ that Moses never mtimated to Pharaoh, or the Egyp- 
ftant, that tfte magTciaas perfoAned their works by the assistance of 
the 6t!9\% (as without doul^t he wouU hxf% done, tf that hod been 
the cast ;> aor taught them to distingutshr Wt w em dia£»lical and 
^intf misadet; though on the common hypothesis both appeared 
in several instances- to be* the very same. If the devil performed 
real miracties in support of the magicfans, it wa» the more* neces- 
sary rhttt Moses shoitfid' havie giveir express m)tice of this, ftoth (a 
rtieliHraditeB and; Egyptians; as the latter certainly had no suspicion 
of this kind, and neither could learn any thing concerning the mira- 
culous power of the devil, but by revelation. Moses, however, 
instead' of revealing this secret, has, (by describing his rivals as 
magicians, and their works as impostures,) in efiScct, denied their 
being assisted by the devil. 

* According to Mr. HaUety (on Miracles, pw 26, 34, SJL) the 
iwotks-of the magicians were real miracles, such as argued the inter- 
position of opposite invisible powers to tho«e by which Moses was 
assisted y ibe three first mtraclea oC Muses did not appear to require 
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U would: have been right in* Pharaoh to suspend bia 
judgement till that time ; nor would God have punished 
him by the two intervening plagues, that of turning 
the waters of the Nile (to which Egypt owed its 
fecundity) into bloody and covering; the land withi 
frogs; punishments so severe as- to- imply the. most 
criminal obstinacy on the part of Pharaohw. 

2. With regard to the next attempt of the magir 
cians to imitate Moses, who bad already turned all 
the running and standing waters of Egypt into 
blood ^, there is no difficulty in accounting; for their 
success, in the degree in which they succeeded^ For 
it was during the continuance of this judgement^, when 
no water could be procured but hjf digging romtd 
about the river \y that the magicians attempted by 
some proper preparatioa to change the colour of the 
amaJl quantity that was brought them; (probably 
endeavouring to persuade Pharaoh, that they could as 
easily have tnmed a larger quantity into blood.) la 

more strength for their performance thau those of the xnagiciattt ;* 
and the spectators were in suspense which «de gained the victory* 
tilt the magicians were prevented from turning the dost of the land 
into lice. Archbiahop Tillotson also, (on 1 John iv. 1. voL i. p. 179a 
fui. ed.) after a thousand other writers uf inferior note* suppoief 
the evidence till then to be e<jual on both tides. But is it possible 
that the righteous Judge of the world should puoi»h Pharaoh for not 
complying with his order^> before he had given him dear evidence 
that those orders came from him, and while he could. not but doubt 
whether they did come from him ; if the being left in doubt about 
it did not itself create a suspicion^ that they could not come frooL 
him? 

* Exod. vii. 20—25.. f Ver. 24. 

a case 
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a case of this nature, imposture might,, and^ as we 
learn from history^ often did, take place. It U 
related by Valerius Maximus*,. that the wine poured 
into the cup o£ Xerxes was three times changed into 
blood. But such trifling feats as these could not at 
all disparage the miracle of Moses ; the vast extent 
of which raised il above the suspicion of frauds and 
stamped upon every heart, that was not steeled 
against all conviction, the stroi^est impression of its 
divinity. For he turned their streams^ rivers^ ponds, 
and the water inall their receptacles, into blood. And 
the fish that was in the river (Nile) dicd^ and the 
river stank f. 

S. Pharaoh not yielding to this evidence, God pro- 
ceeded to further punishments,, and covered the whole 
hnd of £g)'pt with frogs. Before these frogt were 
removed];, the magicians undertook to bring (into 
9ome place cleared for the purpose) afresh supply: 
which they might easily doj when there was such 
plenty every where at hand. Here also the narrow 
compass of the work exposed it to the sus[Hcion of 
being effected by human art ; to which the miracle of 
Moses was not liable ; the infinite number of frogs 
which filled the whole kingdom of Egypt (so that 
their ovens, beds, and tables swarmed with them) 
being a proof of their immediate miraculous produc- 

* L. i. c. 6, f £xod. viii. 1—7. 

) £xod. viiL €, 7, 8. Nor indeed can it be imagined, after thi» 
or the former plag^ue had been removed, that Pharaoh would order 
his magicians to renew either. 

tion. 
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tion. Besides, the magicians were unable to procure 
thiiix removal*, which was accomplished by Moses^ 
at the submissive appHcation of Pharaoh, and at the 
very time that Pharaoh himself chose; the more 
clearly to convince him that God was the author of 
these miraculous judgements, and that their infliction 
or removal did not depend upon the influenceof the 
elements or stars, at set times or in critical junctures, 
4. The history of the last attempt of the magicians 
confirms the account here given of all their former 
ones. Moses turned all the dust of the land inta 
lice : and this plague, like the two preceding ones, 
being inflicted at the word of Moses, and extended 
over the whole kingdom of Egypt, must necessarily 
have been owing, not to human art, but to a divine 
power. Nevertheless, the motives upon which the 
magicians at first engaged in the contest with Moses, 
the shame of desisting, and some slight appearances 
of success in their former attempts, prompted them 
still to carry on the imposture, and to try with their 
enchantments to bring forth lice: but they could notj;. 
With all their skill in magic, and with all their dex- 
terity in deceiving the spectators,^ they could not even 
succeed so far as they had done in former instances, 
by producing a specious counterfeit of this work of 
Moses. Had they hitherto performed real mirac^s, 
by the assistance of the devil; how came they to 
desist now ? It cannot be a greater miracle to pro- 

* Ch. viii. 8. Had they been able Co inflict this plague mxraculouslii^ 
they might have removed it in the same maimer, 
f Exod. viii. 18« 

o 5 ducc 
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Juee RcCi than to turn rod» iaio serpents^ wsiter mt6 
blood, and to* create frogs.- Ft h^s- ind^ been' ^ery 
often said^ that the devi) was now laid under a re- 
sirainti but hitherto no proof of thfg assertion' has 
been> produced^ The Scripture is silent^ both as 16 
the devil's- being* now restrained from interposing any 
fiirtherin favour of the magicians, and as to his hav^ 
ing- afforded thenv hi» assistance on the former occa- 
sions* But, if we agree with Moses in ascribing to 
tihe magicians nothing more than the artifice and 
dexterity which belonged to tlieir profession, we shalV 
find that their want of success- in their last attempt 
was owing, to the different nature and circumstance» 
of their enterprise. In aM the former instances, the 
magicians knew beforehand what they were to under- 
take, and had time for preparation. They were not 
9cnt for by Pharaoh, till after Moses had turned his 
rod into a serpent : and previous notioe had been 
publicly givcji of the two first plagues*. But the 
orders in relation to the third -were no sooner issued 
than executed, without being previously imparted to 
Pharaoh f; So^ that>. in this last case, they had' no 
lime for contriving any expedient for* imitating op 
impeaching the act of Moses* And bad the)' been 
allowed time, how was it possible for them to make 
it appear^ that they produced' those anVmals, by which 
they themselves' and all' the country were alteady 
covered t &nd surrounded?' ©t, what artifice could 

• Bzofit vii. 15, 17. ch viiL 1—4. f. Ch. viii. 16. 

^ V^; l€. There heiitg lice upon man, and upon least, teems to be 
assigned. aa • A. XMiOl' of' th'e^ magiciani being unable to counterfeit 
thb^qiiraolcw' 

escape 
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escape detection, in relation to insects, whose mi- 
nuteness hinders them from being perceived till they 
are brought so near as to be subject to the closest in- 
spection ? Now therefore the magicians chose to say^ 
This (last work of Moses) is thejlnger of God*^ 

It has been generally thought, that the magicians 
here acknowledge " that the God of Israel was stronger 
than the gods of Egypt, who had hitherto assisted f 
them, but were now restrained from doing it by hia 
superfor power/' But the text makes no mention of 
their allowing the God of Israel to be superior to^the 
gods of Egypt 5 much less of their admitting the 
former to be Jehovah, and the only true God^. Nor 
do they refer to any supernatural restraint upon the 
Egyptian deities, but to the last miracle J of Mi)ses> 
when they say, This is the Jivger of Godf or of a 
gody for the original word § admits this sense, and 
very probably was used in no other by the magicians^ 
who believed in a plurality of godlB. Being unable 
to turn the dust of the earth into lice, (and even ta 

• Ver. 19. 

t Had the magicians in the former triaU been asnstieir by the: 
gods of Egypt, (or any evil spirits who supported their cause,) they 
might have imputed their miscarriage in the trial under considera- 
tion, to the omission of tome ceremony or incantation judged neces- 
sary to engage their assistance. The disappointments of the Pagan 
diviners were frequently accounted for in this manner», aad tht\t 
credit hereby saved. Nor was it difficult for idolkters X» account 
for a disparity of power between di^rent godi^; etch god' having 
hiis peculiar province, as was shown. abovt» p* 21 1. 

{ The Targum of Onkelos. renders tike wordi, This plague cornea 
from God, And the Arabic iwrfibnexpreises the same scnsej A sign 
rf'ikU ntitwre is ofGod» 5 Slohim. 

•ecBOi 
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seem to do it|) they allow that this surpassed the 
science they professed^ and argued the special mira- 
culous interposition of some deity. There is no sort 
of evidence^ that this language of the magicians pro- 
ceeded from a desire of doidg justice to the character 
and claims of the God of Israel, or that it was not 
merely designed as the best apology they were able to 
make for their own failure of success, and to prevent 
Pharaoh from reproaching them with the want of 
skill in their profession. Certain it is, that this 
declaration of the magicians had* no good effect upon 
Pharaoh, but seems rather to be mentioned as an oc- 
casion of his continued hardness^. Nay, the history 
plainly intimates, that the magicians themselves after- 
wards confronted Moses, till, in punishment of their 
obstinacy, they were smitten with ulcers t» I add, 
that the sense here assigned to their language is per- 
fectly agreeable to the account before given of the 
state of the controversy between them and Moses : 
for it implies, that the magicians had not so much as 

♦ Ver, ID. After relating what the magicians said to Pharaoh, 
the historian adds, Ami Pharaoh*s heart was hardened^ cmd he hearkened 
not unto them, that is, to Moses and Aaron, (as clearly appears from 
the Use of the same form of speech, £xod. vii. 13^22.) as the Lnrd 
had said. Its having been taken for granted, that Pharaoh is here 
reproved for not hearkening to his nwgicians, (who never persuaded 
their monarch to release the Israeliies,) seems to have prevented 
critics from understanding the true meaning of the passage in ques* 
tion. This is the finger of God, 

f The magicians could not stand before Moses, hecause of the boil: for 
ihe boil was upott the magicians, £zod. ix. 11. Does not this imply, 
that til] this time the magicians }^t in some method or other, op- 
poied or disparaged Moses? 

pretended 
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pretended to any miraculous interposition of the gods 
in their favour^ but relied entirely upon the established 
rules of their art; and consequently that Pharaoh's 
view in lending for them was to enabl.e himself to 
determine, whether the works of Moses lay within 
the compass of it. 

I cannot conclude this subject without observing, 
that the strenuous but unsuccessful opposition of the 
magicians to Moses added strength to his cause ; as it 
served to manifest the divinity' of his miracles, by 
clearing him from all suspicion of magic. This art 
was thought equal to the most wonderful phaenomcna* 
In Egypt it was held in the highest esteem, and car- 
ried to its utmost perfection. Pharaoh, without 
doubt, on the present most important and interesting 
occasion, engaged the assistance of the most able 
professors of it, who, from a regard to their own 
reputation and interest, would try every possible, 
method to invalidate the miracles of Moses. Never- 
theless, their utmost efforts were baffled; and the 
vanity and futility of the claims of magic were de- 
tected and exposed : agreeably to the censure passed 
upon them by St. Paul. For, speaking of certain 
persons whose opposition to genuine Christianity was 
the sole effect of their corrupt minds, without the 
least colour of reason ; he compares them to Jannes 
and Jambres* who withstood Moses; and did it, he 

must 

* Jannes and Jambres, mentioned by St. Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 8, from 
the Ch^ldee paraphrase on £xod. vii. 11» axe supposed to have been 
the twp chiefs of Pharaoh's magicuuis* Numenius, the Pythagorcau 

philosopher^ 
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must mean, with as little pretence ; or there tvould 
be no justice in the comparison. He adds. Their 
folly was manifest unto all men* ; and thus he taxes 
the conduct of the magicians with the most glaring 
absurdity. He cannot therefore be supposed to admit 
that they imitated and equalled for a time the miracles 
of Moses^ and then desisted as soon as they found 
themselves unable to continue the contest to advan- 
tage, (which would have been a point of prudence;) 
but to assert that they wickedly and absurdly af* 
tempted to place the feats of art on a level with the 
undeniable operations of a divine power; and so 
shamefully miscarrying in their undertaking, they 
exposed themselves to the contempt of those who* 
had once held them in high veneration* We proceed 
to consider^ 

SECTION II. 

The case of SamueVs Appearance to ^ulat Endfyr, 

1 Sam. xxviiiv 

I. Amongst other detestable methods of divinatioa 
practised by the ancient Pagans> one was their pre- 
tension of calling up and consulting the deadf » The 

soul 

philosopher, (apud Euseb. Prxp. £v. 1. ix. c, &.)( says, thet^ wen vv- 
Jitrior to none in magic skill; and for thai reason ehosen Inf. common con* 
sent to oppose Musaits, (for ho the Heathens calied Moses*) See Lc 
Oerc on Exod. vii. 12. and Pliny*s (£st. L xxx« c. U 

• 2 Tim. iii. 9. 

fThis custom is referred to Is. viif. 19. cE. zxix. 4; ch. Izn S. 
A fun account of it may be found in Luc^, h vi. Ter. 591, &€• Virgil. 

JEtu 
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Soul of iriahj when separated froiA tlie 6ody, was 
Supposed to* tfc clothed with i material covering ♦> 
Which tefained the shape and lineaments of the body, 
and was capable of being seen and heard, though of 
too fine a contexture to be felt or handled. This 
image f or shadow was what the Heathens conceived 
they could raise by proper sacrifices to the earthy to 
the dead, and to the infernal deities (. Human viC" 
tims § were frequently offered up on these occasions. 
J\t a time when the pretended art of raising up ghosts 
was held in high esteem || in the Pagan world, and 
temples were erected where the cereniony of conjura- 

^o. L vi. Homer, fl. 1. xziii. Odyss. 1. x. xi. Statms's The- 
baic!, iv. ver. 477. In Horace (epocLod. ult.) Canidia boasts, Possini 
crematos excitare mortuos ; and Medea in Ovid (Metam. I. vii. 
ver. 199, &c.) that she could command mane» exire sepulchris. See 
likewise Herodotus, I. v. c. 29. Heliodbr. .Sthiop. I. vi. p. 293. 
Joseph. Antiq. 1. vi. c. xiv. § 2, Horace, Satir. 1. i. sat. viii. 
ver. 28, 29. And TiboIIus, lib. i. el. ii. ver. 45, 46> whece the pi&-> 
tensions of sorceresses are thus described : 

Hxc cantu finditque solum, manesque sepulchris 

Elicit, et tepido devocat ossa rogo. 

* Cic.Tusc. Disput. i. 16. 

t The Greelcs called it u^}^9 : the Latins, simulachrum, imago-, 
umbra. 

\ Homer. Odyss. A. 21, &c. .Sschyl. Pers, 

§ Serviu& on Virgtl. JEn. 1. vi. lin. 107. and Patrick on DeuU 

XVIU. 11. -f^/ ' '■. ■ 

II I^uciau. de AstroL 24^ Homer makes Ulysses hare recourse to 
necromancy without any scruple; but in later and more cnKg|uened 
ages, the magic arts becoming contemptible and odious,. Virgil re> 
presents Dido as making aa apology for using them; JEn; nr. 493. 

tioQ 
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tion was to be performed * ; Moses, with the highest 
leason^ branded it as a most atrocious crime, and 
punished it with death t. Unhappily^ however, this 
execrable superstition (as indeed alnaost all the other 
superstitions of Paganism) was too much counte- 
nanced by the earliest Christian converts^ and par- 
ticularly by the ancient Fathers, who universally 
ascribed to magicians and necromancers the power of 
calling up the souls of the dead %• A blind deference 
to the authority of these writers (whose faith was an 
unnatural mixture of Pagan and Christian principles, 
not less opposite to one another than light and dark- 
ness,) has too long enslaved the Christian world, and 
hindered them from duly attending to the voice of 
reason, or what is taught in the sacred writings. To 
this neglect we must ascribe their embracing an opi- 
nion so repugnant to the order of the natural world, 
and to the doctrines of revelation respecting the state 
of the dead. Can it be consistent with a just reve- 
rence of God, to believe that he has subjected the 
souls of the departed to be remanded back from their 
destined abodes, and compelled to reveal what he has 
seen fit should be concealed ; and this at the call of 

• Herrdot. 1. v. c. xcii. § 7. Pausanias, Boeot. c 30. Plutarch. 
Vlt. Cimon. p. 482. We read 2 Chron. zxxiii. 6. 2 Kings xxi. 6. 
that Manasses dealt with « familial' spirit; which, according to tht 
LXX, imports his establishing the practice of consulting the dead» 
and erecting temples for that purpose. 

f Deut. xviii. 10, 11. Levit. xx. 27. See above, ch. iii. sect. iii. 
p. 177. 

I Middleton's Freelnquiry» p. 66. 

80me 
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dome of the vilest mortals ? Are even the most emir 
iient saints and prophets doomed to such dishonour ? 
And could Pagan priests and diviners acquire such an 
extraordinary power over them, by the practice of 
the most execrable rites, and offering up the most 
inhuman sacrifices ? Surely natural reason confirms 
the suffrage of Scripture^ when it brands the whole 
magic art^ to which evocations of the dead and all 
necromantic divinations appertain^ as founded in im- 
posture *• 

. II. There are some who admit that witches cannot 
disturb the souls of good men, much less of pro- 
phets] who nevertheless are of opinion that these 
wretched women can cause the devil to cmmterfeit 
the souls of the dead; and that, in the -case before 
tie, an evil sp'irii appeared before Saul in the likeness 
bf Samuel f. This is not advanced upon the leslh- 
Hiony of reason or experience, or bpon the authority 
of divine revelation ; but in conformity to the wild 
fictions of the Platonic philosophers]:, invented tQ 
deceive the credulous, and to confirm their attach* 
ment to the worship of false gods. SuppQ3e the 
sorcerers and diviners amongst the Heathens had 
been able, by offering sacrifices to their infernal dei- 
ties, and by other rites of necromancy, to cause evil 
spirits to assume the shape of dead men, and to ap« 

* See cb. iii. lect. iii. p. 170. 

f See Patrick on 1 Sam. xxviii. 12. 

I Porph. de Abstinentia, 1. ii. thus describes certain fallacious 
spirits, Tt¥»t afrmrttXnt finrutf ^rttvnfM^n %mt itoXvr^a^tVf V9r$»^tft/Mv09 
Mm ^$»v(t »m 2«ti»&9as, hm ^v^«s Ttfrntortv, Compare lambHchus de 
Matter, sect. iii. c. dl. 

pear 
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pear with their fiill resemblance before their foriiiH 
acquaintance; would not this deception^ especially 
when accompanied with true predictions, have sup- 
ported idolatry as effectual ly, and done as much mis- 
chief in the world, as a power of calling up the de^d 
themselvf s * } Besides, the very apparition of a spiri- 
tual and incorporeal being, and the gift of prophecy^ 
arc real miracles, and as such cannot take place but 
by divine appointment ; unless all the arguments hi- 
therto offered on this point are inconclusive. Lastly, 
the historian calls the appearance to Saul^ Samuel t; 
which he could not do with truths if it was no otbec 
than the devil, who here appears^ not as a tempter, 
but as a very severe reprover of impiety and wicked- 
ness, 

III. Many learned men have maintained that il 
was neither Samuel nor an evil spirit who now appeared 
to Saul, but thai the whole was the work of bumaa 
imposture. In support of this opinion it may be 
pleadedi that the woman to whom Saul applied to call 
up Samuel) though she is said to have a familiar 
ipiritXf ^Lnd pretended to be able to call up the dead, 

and 

* See above, ch. iii.iect. ii. p. 15S» 

t 1 Sam. xxviii. 1 2. 

t It was obserTed, ch. iii> sect. iii. p. 174* note |, that the He- 
brew word o/-, and the plural ohoth, is generally rendered by the I^X 
tyyafT^ifiu^eu:, veotriloquists. In Is. lix, a, it if r4nder,<dt by them 
v«vs tx rr,s yns ^»>t)M*Tus, thate that speak out oftkf. evrth* \ allQW. tl^at 
this art requires no evil spirit, nor had the woman, whpm S^ul con- 
sulted the assistance of any. Nevertheless, as these., veiitriloquists 
pretended to be, and were thought to be, inspixed by thosf^.wbo 
applied to them to call up the dead, our translators ha4 SQmc grpund 

for 
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and by theif help tb foretell future events, was merely 
% ventriloquist, one of those who had the art of speak- 
ing with their ihouths shut^ so as to seem to speak 
out of their bellies, and who could throw their voices 
as if they came out of the earth, or from other 
places : an art which must necessarily have been very 
serviceable to those who counterfeited the answers of 
the dead. With regard to Saul, how easy must it 
have been to impose upon a. man whose reason had 
been 90 long disturbed by jealousy, and who was now 
sunk into despair by the invasion of his enemies^ and 
a sense of his rejection by God ? If he had been mas* 

for rendering the word olf, afamiiiar spirit, Soxnewluit ofUus inv- 
port the wot-d must have in the moiith of Saut, when he aai^, Seek 
fnea womtul that is mistress nfob^ ZHvine to me infobt{l Sam. xxviii. 7^ 8.) 
and denote leither a spirit (if dhnnation in general, or a spirit by whicK 
(it was beb'eved) she could eM vp the dead. Saul must suppose she was 
agitated and sweUed by tome spirit. See Le Clerc on Levi^. xiz. SI* 
It appears from Plutarch, (De Defect. Orac. torn. it. p.* 414.) Suidas» 
(torn. i. ad voc. iyyafr^tfiytn, p. 667.) and losephus, (Antiq. 1. tiv^^ 
p. 354.) that those who were amciently called ventrihtfvists ha4 after-* 
wards the name of pythonesses : which implies 9 pretence to divinai* 
tlon. Python is the word used by the Vulgate version. I Sam, xxviii. 
7, 8. And Mr. Voltaire (in his Philosophy of History, ch. xxxvi) says* 
« It is strange that the word Python, wbrch is Greek, should be known 
to the Jews in the time of SauL Many learned men have concluded, 
from hence, tb?i^ tl(ia history -wra^ iVQt written till the Jews ^ade4 
with the Qrc^ks, a^ter.th^ time of Alexander." But in the original 
Hebrew no such word as Python is used, (as Mr. Voltaire himself 
knew,) but ^ xejras so roniQte in sound from it as 0^, And for the credit 
of learning one would hopc^ (what I really believe to be the case) that 
Voltaire is the only learned man, who ever undertook to determine 
the date of a Hebrew book from the use of a word in a Latin transla- 
tion made many hundred years after it, and not to be found in the 
original. Sec N^r. Findlay's Vindication, p. 389. 
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ter of bimscl^y would he have applied fo a wifch to 1 
raise up Samuel, and to extort from him the know- 
ledge of futurity ? or have expected God to answer 
hina by a dead prophet, when he refused answering 
by the living; especially as he knew God had for- 
bidden the consulting the dead ? Saul came to the 
Pythoness ly night : a season the most proper for 
carrying on a fraud; and for this reason always* 
chosen for magical practices. Those who supported 
any reputation in this profession^ as the woman ap- 
plied to by Saul seems to have done, were persons of 
great artifice, and of very extensive intelligence t> so 
as . very seldom to be strangers to the character and 
situation of those who came to consult them. We 
are not therefore to be surprised at the sagacity and 
address of the witch at Endor* She either knew 
Saul by^ the advantage of his stature, or picked out 
the secret from his attendants, or inferred it firom his 
giving her a promise not of sect:ecy9 (all that a pri- 
Tate person could give,) but of impunity ^, which 
Saul alone could make. When she pretended to have 
brought up Samuel, Saul was not allowed to see him§, 
but received his account of the apparition . from the 
woman herself, whose great fright was a mere arti- 
fice H. The question which is put into the mouth of 

Samuel 

♦ See either Patrick on l Sam. xxviii. 8, or Le Clerc on ver. IS, or 
Dr. Chaiidler'i Life of David, vol. i. p. 241, 2i3. 

f JUe Clerc on 1 Sam. xxviii. 16. 

t Vcr. 10. § Ver. 13, 14. • 

)) It may however be objected, that if the troman had a mind to 
make Saul believe she had raised Samuel, why should she pretend to 

be 
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Samuel, IV hy hast thou disquieted* me, to Iring mg 
Qip P by acknowledging the efficacy of magic, and the 
pow^r of this pythoness to disturb his rest^ and to 
bring him into this world at her pleasure, even against 
his own consent, and therefore without a commissioa 
from God, is highly absurd in itself^ and injurious to 
the character of this divine prophet. And though he 
is afterwards made to read Saul a very grave lecture, 
and to denounce his doom ; yet she ran no risk by so 
bold an admonition and prediction; an oath in those 
days being esteemed so sacred, that persons readily 
ventured their lives upon its credit. 

With regard to her prediction concerning the death 
of Saul and his sons, and the defeat of his army oa 
the morroiv ; it has been affirmed by some, that it was- 
not punctually accomplished; there being (in their 
opinion) more than a day from the time of its deli- 
very to Saul's engaging the Philistines. And if by 
to-monow \ the pythoness meaut the time to come, 

the 

"be frighted at the sight of him ? at the siglit of the person whom 
Saul desired, and she undertook to raise f I allow, she did not really 
expect to raise Samuel : nevertheless, as she gave Saul this expecta- 
tion, why did she counterfeit surprise at (what it became her to 
appear to «xpect) the success of her own art ? To me it seems moat 
probable that her surprise was not feigned, but real ; and as such the 
historian represents it. 

* This is somewhat like the complaint of Atossa in the Persae of 
^schylus, ver. 688, 

f The original word, ^t\0 m(tckar, signifies the next day, in the 
following passages, £xod. xvi. SK. ch. zzxii. 5. 1 Sam. ix. 16. 
ch. xix. 4. 1 Kings xix. 2. ch. xx. €. 2 Kings^vii. 1, 18. cb* x. 6. It 
meant the time to come, uid«finitely;i in GexL zxz. 33. £zod* ziii. 14. 
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the propbcfcy Was Vague imd indeterminate, and justly 
liable to the sifsptcion of imposture. She knew the 
situation of public affaivs, and that the armies of the 
Philistities and Israelites were ready to engage ; she 
clearly inferred the iissue, from the superior nimiberi 
t)f the ertewiy, from the de8pi>ndency of Saul, and 
his rejection by God, and from the aj^pointment of 
David to succeed him *• It seemed most probable to 
her, ihJit Saul and his sons would not stain their cha- 
racters by cowardice, and save their lives by a shame- 
ful flight. She might be disappointed ; Ixit she knew 
how lo recover her credit in ease she lost any, by im- 
puting her deception to the omission of sonic ne- 
cessary ceremony and incantation. By the event 
it appeared that she was uncommonly fortunate 
in her conjectures. And the sacred historian saw 
fit to record this very remarkable case, partly to 
show how deservedly Saul was rejected by God, and 
partly to guard the Isracliies from giving too easy 
credit to the prophecies of Pagan diviners. This opi- 
nion, however, like the immediately foregoing one, 
contradicts the sacred historian, who not only re- 
presents the pythoness as affirming, but himself af* 

Beat. vi. 20. Josh. xxii. 24, 27, 28. compare Matt, vi 94. The oc- 
casion therefore on which this word is wed munt determine th^ 
meaning of it. And on this occasion it mi^t mean Ike rtrccl day, or 
very shortly ; otherwise Samuei tmfy affirms, that Saul and his sons 
would in some future time W aum^^red amongst tljie dead. Compare 
1 Sam. xi. 9, 1(X An* if the pru^^hi^ was not iKComplished in 
this sense, it was> nut delivered kf tkp real Sagiu^l,. Imt on^ who 
personatcdl him. 

* 1 SajlQ. T7. 2a.. ch. xxiy. 21. ch. xvtk 95. 

&FII1S> 
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firms ^, that she saw Samuel j and that Samuel spoke 
to Saul; nor has he dropped the least htnt^ that it 
was not the real Samuel of whom he was speaking. I 
add therefore, 

if IV. That there is an opinion concerning this matter 
different from the foregoing : and it is this, that the 
appearance of Samuel to Saul was a divine miracle; 
(though whether the miracle consisted in raising Sa- 
muel, or in presenting an image or representation of 
him before Saul, it is not necessary to determine.) It 
seems to have been the opinion of the ancient JesVs f, 
that Samuel now appeared to Saul. And if this was the 

' real case ; the apparition must be ascribed, not to the 
power of enchantment, but to the immediate appoint- 
ment of God ^, as a rebuke and punishment to Saul. 

In 

• Atid the woman saw Samuei, 1 Sam. xiviii. 12. Samuef said to Saul, 
\er. IS. Then said ifhmUelt vet, ^6. i^rhaps rt may be objected, that 
the historian ^oes not himself affirm that the woman saw Samuel^ 
«nd deigned orily to relate i\tt accoutit given by her^ though he 
iiimnelf believed it to be false. Bot m this case, ought he not to have 
^aid, The ^(Fomafi frttended to %ee Samuel ? and that the pretended 
Samtiel spoke to Saul*? 

f The author of the badk of Ecclesiasticus, ch. xlvi. 20, says, 
Afler his death Samuel jtrephesied^ and showed the king his end. And the 
iLXX, after relating the death of Saul for consulting the witch, add, 
and Ike prophet Samuel answereil him, I Chron. x. I'i. Josephus like- 
wise was in the same sentiment, Antiq. lib. vi. c. xiv. 8e<;t. 2. 

f This opinion is maintained by Dr. Watcrland, in his Sermons, 
vol. ii. pw 267, and defended by Dr. Delany in his XJfe of David. The 
succeeding writer of the same life, the learned Dr. Chandler, hs» 
combated this opinion, and given new strength to those objections- 
which liad been raised against it I have attempted to answer or 
obviate those objections, except such as do not affect the Scripture 

history 
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In support of this opinion, it may be observed, 
that Saul came to the woman by night, when she did 
not expect him, and was unprepared; and yet no 
sooner had she obtained from him a promise of safely, 
and learnt who the person was he wanted her to raise, 
than Samuel appeared ; before she had any time for 
juggle or artifice, or for the performance of the ne- 
cessary sacrifices and incantations. Saul said. Bring 
me up Samuel. And the woman saw Samuel^ and 
cried*. The historian here affirms tfiat the woman 
saw Samuel, not that she pretended to see him, much 
less that she raised him. And the language plainly 
implies that she saw him immediately f after Saul's 

history of tliis matter ; for the doctor lays a stress on such, and par- 
ticularly on Samuers concealing himself in a dark underground magJc 
chamber of a witch. But (as the doctor observes on another occasion) 
this is not the hi6to-ry, but an addition to it. 
* 1 Sam. xxviii. 11, 12. 

f This is an important circumstance. It is generally ^ supposed 
that some space of time intervened between the request of Saul 
«nd the appearance of Samuel, so as to leave room for the use of 
magical riics ; and that it was in the use of these rites that Samuel 
was raised. The English translation favours this supposition, and 
Dr. Chandler all along argues upon it. And it is acknowledged 
that he very successfully shows that it js very improbable, either 
that the witch should raise up Samuel by the power of magic, or 
khat God himself should raise him up in her use of the magic art, 
especially as Samuel did not expressly inform Saul that his appear- 
ing to him was not owing to her, but God. But this reaaoaing pro- 
ceeds on a supposition wholly groundless; it dr^es not appear that 
any magical rites were used, or that a momentTt time intervened 
between Saul's request and Samuel's appearaoce. The English trans- 
lators have inserted the particle wheny {And wken the uwnum stw 
Samuel) without any authority from the original, and merely to £■- 
vour their 0¥^n prejudices. 

request. 
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request. At this sight, the text says, she cried with a 
loudvoicCf in the utmost surprise and terror % hav* 
ing no expectation of seeing Samuel^ and having no 
pretence for ascribing his appearance to her own art, 
which she had not so much as exerted. This (ts a 
justly celebrated critic f observes) <^ seems to be a 
plain evidence that, her ari was a cheat; and that the 
reality, (which he calls a likeness of Samuel^) unex- 
pected to her^ was God's own extraordinary interpo^ 
sition." The sorceress believing that Samuel could 
be sent to no less a person than Saul ; from the ap- 
pearance of the former, she concluded the latter was 
Qow present in disguise: which naturally m^de her 
very uneasy ; as Saul had formerly cut $0 jsil those 
of her profession, and would now, she feared, be ex- 
cited by Samuel to renew his former severity J. The 
king bad her not be afraid, and asked vn^ai .sh^ Siaw* 
It must be acknowledged that thi$ question is 9 proof 
that Saul did not himself see Samuel at first; but it 
seems pretty evident from the histoiy, that he saw him 
afterwards. To Saul's question the woman repf^ctl, / 
saw gods §^ or a god, a person of a majestic fortn, or 
one in the habit of a judge or magistrate]!, ascending 

out 

•jSee aboTe, p- 308, note |. 

f Dr. Clarke, vol. ii. p. S6l, folio. 

{ ** But why should the witch t>e frighten^, if she (lad not used 
her magic arts V* She had acknowledged herself to be one that had 
a familiar spirit, and at Saul's desire had actually engaged to raiie 
up Samuel And it is in this sense she says, she had obtyed Sav^ mitd 
put her l\fe into his hand, I Sam. xxviii. 2 1. 

$ 1 Sam. zzviii. 13. 

I Taat ihe WJfd tlohim is ap^fAied to judgft and magistrates cai|%ot 
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out of the earth. The dead were thought to speak 
out of the earth*, but Samuel asceiided, and stood 
*ipon its surface in full view. Saul further inquired, 
fVli&t form is he of? The woman replied, j^n old 
man comet k up, and is covered with a mantle. What 
witches undertook to raise was the ghosts of the 
xlead ; but the present appearance did not resemble a 
■mere ghost or shadow, and agrees best with the sup- 
{K^ition of its being Samuel himself, or a miraculous 
representation of his person and habit.' It is obser- 
"Vable, that Simuel was now covered with a mantle, 
the Very habit in which he was clad when he dc- 
"iiourifcedt that sentence upon Saul which he came 
'now to confirm. While the woman was giving Saul 
-this description of the apparition, Samuel seems to 
have advaticed forward within his sight. For it is 
^dded, And Saul perceived that it was Samuel him- 
selfXi not merely from the description given of him 

be denied. . See Exod. xxii. 8, 9, 38. Ps. hxxii. 1,6. Le Clerc and 

: Patrick on 1 Sam. xzviii. 13. Dr. Chandler (in his Life of David, 
p. S39t) objects to the application of this plural term to a siug!e 
person ; yet this term is applied to Moses, Exod. vii. 1, at was ob- 
served above, p. 211. And it is certain th^t Saul did not under- 
stand tbe ivitch as speaking of more than one person, for he asb» 

-■ HThat is hit form f and ehe explains her own meaning in the answer 
she returns to this question, An old man ariselh, 
* Is. xxix. 4. ch. viii.l9. 
f 1 Sam. XV. 27. 

f The English transfators, in order to favour the vulgar super- 
tdtion concerning the power' of witches to rsiite ghosts and spectra, 

' have in this passage sunk the word himself;, which seems to have been 
inserted in the original, On purpose to distitagulsh this appearance or 
representation of Samuel from his ghost or shadow,' over which 4lone 

* the pjthonew prtie&ded to have any poiren ' 

' by 
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by the woman, and from the circumstance of bis ap- 
pearing without her intervention, but by the evidence 
of his own senses : otherwise^ why are we told that 
he stooped with his face to the ground^ and bowed him' 
self? Is not this equivalent to telling us he saw Sa- 
muel * ? Besides, the conversation between Saul and 
Samuel is itself a strong presumption that they were 
now in the presence of each other. 

This conversation was carried on in the absence of 
the pythoness, who withdrew from a presence she 
little expected : for after the departure of Samuel the 
woman came to Sanlf, The behaviour of Samuel 
agrees well with the supposition of there being, pur- 
suant to a divine command, either a real appearance 
or miraculous representation of this prophet of God. 
He begins with a severe reproof of Saul, " Why hast 
thou provokedX mc^ to make (occasion) me to rise 

up?'' 

* When David bowed to Jonathan, 1 Sam. xx. 41, and the man 
from Saul's camp bowed to David, 2 Sam. u2\ is it not hereby im- 
plied that each saw the person who spuke to him ? and ytX this it 
not asserted in the text. Now, if it be allowed that Saul Mw the 
person who spoke to him, it will be impossible to deny the reality 
of Samuel's appearance, or of some miraculous representation of 
him ; so well known was he to Saul by his voiced lineaments, and 
^tature. 

f 1 Sam. xxviii. 21. 

\ This is the true rendering of the onginal word, which is derived 
from U1. A very learned critic (Dr. Chandler, in his Life of Da- 
vid, p. 249,) is mistaken in asserting that ** it never denotes to pre 
voke, but to move and disturb by violence" It is used to describe any 
yioknt commotion or concussion, (Job ix. 6. ch. xxxvii. 2. Is. v. 25. 
Amos viii. 8. Hab. iii. 7.) and hence is applied to the violent agi« 

ution of any passion, and of angtr in particular. la Prov. zxix. 9» 

it 
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up?" Here his rising up is not ascribed to the py- 
thoness^ or to her magic art ; nor strictly and pro- 
perly to Saul, (it being cusiomary with tlie Hebrews 
to e^cpress the intention by the effect* \) but to the 
prophet's indignation conceived against the king on 
account of his inquiring what to do, in a way so 
expressly forbidden by God ; to the impossibility (as 
it were) of God's passing over so great an offence in 
silence. Accordingly Saul's answer is manifestly an 
apologyi and shows that he understood the prophet 
as reproving him. / am sore distressed; for the Phi- 
listines make war against me^ and God is departed 
from met ond answereth me no more, neith-r by pro- 
phets nor by dreams: therefore have I called iheefy 
that thou mayest make known ^nto me tihai I shall 
dot. 

Samuel, in his reply, first of all exposes the ab- 
surdity of Saul's conduct in applying to him, when 
he found himself abandoned by God; then explains 
to him the true grotmds of his desertion, anxd of the 
present distressed situation of bis affairs; and lastly, 

it w rendered (• rage; in Ezck. xvi. 43, <« fret, (where t^ conteit 
requires a much stronger word, tn provoke even to fury;) io 1$. xx¥iii. 
2t, to be wroth; in Job lii. 6, fo proroke. See likewise Hab. iii. S. 
Is. xxxvii. 28, 29." Job xxxix. 24, where the noun derived from this 
verb is translated retge. It cannot therefore be inferred from the use 
of this word, that Samuel was fifrcibty competUd to appear on tbjs 
occasion. 

• See above, ch. iv. sect. i. p. 289, note |. 

f This language of Saui does not imply that be had invoked Sa- 
muel ; it expresses only his deiign in applying to the witch. 

I 1 Sam. xxriii. 15. 

denounces 
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denounces further judgements against him, as a pu- 
nishment of the guilt he was at that very time con« 
tracting. JVherefore then dost thou ask (direction, and 
assistance) of me^ seeing Jehovah i^ departed from 
thee, and is become thine enemy , or is with thine ene* 
my*? j4nd Jehovah hath done {or will do) to him y, 
(viz. Saul's rival or enemy) as he spake ly me: that 
is, ^^ prone as you were to douht of the truth of those 
threateuings which God uttered against you by my 
mouthy they are now ready to be accomplished :"ybr 
Jehovah has rent the kingdom out of thine handy and 
given it to thy neighbour , even David: because thou 
obeyedst not the voice of Jehovah, nor executedsi his 
fierce wrath upon jimalek, t/ierefore has Jehovah dene 
this thing unto thee this day. Moreover, Jehovah will 
also deliver Israel, with thee, into the hands of the P/ii- 
listines: and to-morrow shall thou and thy som be with 
me, (in the state of death, or of separate spirits f.) 
Jehovah shall also deliuer the host of Israel into t/ie 
hands of the Philistines. Is this the language of aii 
artful impostor, whose business it was to flatter and 
delude the king, to sooth his distress, and gain bis: 

* Thus the last clause of the 16th verse may be rendered ; and 
the meaning is* as Vatablus obtserves, Jehovah favours thine enemy. 
This gives an easy sense to the first clause of the 17ch verse, And^ 
Jehovah has done (or will do) to hirn^ viz. to thine enemy, &c. 

f Probably this is all Samuel meant by telling Saul he should be with 
him. So that there is here no necessary reference to the ancient 
opinion of the Pagans, that the shades dwelt together according to- 
their tribes and families, Homer. Odyss. A: nor any assurance given, 
him of happiness in a future state, though some who suffer the judge* 
ments of God in this world are objects of his forgiveness in the next*. 
i C&r. &i. S^ 

favour^ 
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favour, and thereby procure from him a larger gra- 
tuity? Or if, from a regard to the credit of her art, she 
did not choose to raise his hopes, why did she strive 
to provoke his resentment by the freedom of her 
Teproofs, and the denunciation of the most dreadful 
judgements ? There is a keenness and asperity in this 
answer, absolutely inconsistent with the least regard 
to her own interest or safety, and not to be accounted 
for on the supposition of its proceeding from a per- 
son of art and address under the circumstances of this 
sorceress. Indeed the very soul of Samuel seems to 
breathe in these expressions of displeasure against the 
disobedience and wickedness of Saul. 

But it is objected, ** that this could not be the lan- 
guage of the real Samuel, because he has not ex- 
pressed any disapprobation of Saul for having recourse 
to the arts of divination, which were so offensive to 
God : and that it was unworthy of God to raise up 
Samuel from the dead, only to confirm a former sen- 
tence against Saul, which was declared irrevocable." 
The former sentence against Saul did not affect his 
life, but his crown only; nor was the time fixed for 
the execution of this sentence. Saul was spared, and 
even permitted to reign over Israel, till the commis- 
sion of this new crime of consulting the witch ; which 
the 'author of the book of Chronicles assigns particu* 
larly as the ground of his death, though not exclu- 
sively of his former disobedience : So Saul died Jor 
hh transgression which he committed against the Lord, 
even against the word of the Lord, whicii he kept not, 
\ and also Jot asking counsel of one that had a familiar* 

spirit^ 
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spirit y to inquire of it*. And it is evUient from tj\e 
kinguage of Samuel, that besides cori'firnrmg the for- 
mer servterrce, he denounced new and" most tprrible 
judgcm^ents g gainst Saul, aiid against bis family aiid 
forces; and tbr no other reason that appears, but the 
crimti he was at this time commuting^ It is further 
objected, ** that Samuel dexterously avoidied an an;- 
swer to Saul's principal inquiry," and that his la;v«* 
guage " has all theair of evaffionranJarlifipef^'' Sai)l 
wanteds to be informed by Samuel, how he \yas tp 
act in his present critical situation, or how be might 
extricate himself from the danger which then threat^- 
ened him. And Samuel, instead of having recourse 
to any evasion or artifice to extricate himself from the 
(pretended) difficulty and necessity of giving Sftul thk 
advice lie wanted, gave him plaiinly to understand 
that it was tot) Taie to apply for any such adVice as he 
asked; his doom being already sealed, and his sen* 
tence on the point of being carried into executton. 

Though Samuel's prophecy is called by some ah- 
casy conjecture, yet it seems to argue a foresight 
more than human. Samuel distinctly foretold the 
folTowhig remarkable particulars : first of all, the 
death of Saul. And was it certain that Saul would 
not shun an engagement, when he was so dejected^ 
and had been in so remarkable a manner forewarned 
of his danger ? and that he would even rush on bis 
own destruction ? Secondly, Samuel further foretold 
the death of Saul's 50725. And who but God could 

• I Chron. x. 13. 

t Dr. Chandler*! Life of David, vol. i. p. 251, 253. 

certainly 
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certainly foresee that Saul's three sons, who endca* 
Touiied to save themselves by flight, should neverthe- 
less perish by ihc sWord of the enemy ? Thirdly, Sa- 
muel foretold, that together with Saul God would 
deliver Israel, the army and people of Israel, into the 
power of their enemies, and that their camp should 
be taken j which made it the more difficult for them 
to bring a new army into the field, and exposed their 
country to the inroads of the Philistines*. Lastly, 
the exact time is determined when these events were 
to happen ; which was the very next day. Accord- 
ingly withiti this space of time the several parts of 
this prediction received a punctual accomplishment. 
The prophecy therefore seems to argue an unerring 
and divine prescience t« 

* The last dause of the 19th vene it not, what it is commonly 
made to bf, a bare repetition of the first clause. By Israel in the 
first clause we are to undenitand the army (including the people) of 
Israel, (compare ver. 4. and ch. ixxi. 1 ;) and by the host of Israel iA 
Ahe last clause, is meant more especially their camp; the loss of 
which preventing them from bringing a new army into the field, the 
PhiUstinff came arti dwelt in several of the cities which belonged to the 
Ihraelttes, I Sam. xxxi.7. 

f Those, instead of falsifying, do really confirm the truth of this 
prediction, who object, '* that Saul hardly returned to his camp early 
enough in the morning after he had consulted the witch,, or in sufli- 
cient spirits, to prepare for the battle that day, which therefore must 
have been fought the day after." For what would be with us the 
seroitd day after xhe night in which Saul consulted the witch, was the 
morrow or next day with the Jews, who reckoned from sun-set to 
sun- set ; and consequently included what we should call the next 
day, in the natural day on which he was at Endor. Nay, if the 
prophecy was not delivered till after midnight, we should not un- 
deratand by to*morrow« any part of the day whi^rh was begun. 

But 
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But here it may be asked, ** Is it likely that God 
should refuse to answer Saul, when he consulted him 
in ways appointed by himself, and yet should answer 
him in a forbidden way ; and hereby favour and en^ 
courage necromantic divinations^ whea he had ex- 
pressly ordered those who* practised x\ttm> to be 
punished with; death?" Saul, having beea rejected 
by God for his- stubborn disobedience to the divine 
orders, had no right to ask or expect hia directum 
and preservation in his present danger; nor could 
God have granted it, consistently with his design of 
preparing the way for the advancement of David to 
the throne of Israel. For this reason. God did not 
answer htra in ways of his own appointment. Nor 
did he afterwards answer him in a forbidden wav ; 
but (if the explication here given of this history be 
just) interposed previously to the use of magic rites, 
and on purpose to reprove Sauifor having recourse 
lo them, and £o pronounce upon him the sentence of 
death for this very crime, at the instant he was com* 
nitting it ;; and thus to testify the divine displeai* 
sure against it. How thi& could encourage the use 
of necromlMicy, or indeed how God< could more efr 
fectually discourage that most detestable art, I am 
not able to conceive*. The method of Grod's proceed* 
ing on this occasion^ seems very conformable to what 
he had been pleased tO: do. before in other cases of 
a like nature. When the king of Moab had re* 
course tO: sorceries^ God* himself interposed,, and so 
overruled the mind of Balaam that he was comr 
pelled to bless those whom Balak wanted him to 

B 5. curse. 
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curse*. And when king Ahaziah sent to consult Baal- j 
2ebub about his recovery, God by his prophet Elija)) j 
Stopped, his messengers, reproved their master, and de* | 
nounced his death f . And why niight not God in like 
manner interpose in the case of Saul, in order to disap- 
point his hopes of divine protection, and to denounce 
his doom ; the foreknowledge of which had so great 
an effect upon him, that he instantly fell down into a 
swoon, and could no longer bear up against the bit- 
ter agonies of his mind ? What is there in this con- 
duct, inconsistent with the justice or sanctity of the 
great Governor of the world ? Could Saul complain 
of being sentenced to die for having recourse to those 
impious arts, the exercise of which he himself had 
heretofore punished with death ? How proper was it 
that his death should appear to be the punishment of 
his guilt I His death, if it had not been foretold, 
would have been considered as a common event, 
rather than as the execution of the divine displeasure. 
He had certainly disregarded the threatenings of God 
to depose him, and to appoint David in his stead ; and 
very probably he had taken occasion, from his suspend* 
ing their execution, to turn them into ridicule* Find- 
ing that he continued in the full posisession of his 
kingdom many years after Samuel had foretold it 
should be taken from him, he might ascribe the pit- 
diction to the disaffection and enmity of the prophet, 
and his attachment to David .^ To clear the character 
of Samuel from all suspicion, and vindicate the cre- 
dit of his predictions ;. to evidence tkht divine designa-* 

^ Numb* xxiii. f SKiags^L S«>i4k 

tioQ 
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tion of David to the throne of Israel ; and in the most 
affecting manner to display the righteous vengeance 
of God against the practice of necromantic divina- 
tions, by which Saul had now filled up the measui-e 
of his guilt ; seems ^ to have been the design of God 
in this miraculous appearance of his prophets 

I have now laid before the reader what occurred tp^ 
' me upon this difficult subject ; and supported in the 
strongest manner I was able> from the reasonings of 
others, and my own reflections, the two different ex- 
plications of it which carry with them the greatest 
appearance of probability, I pretend not to decide 
which explication is true. Neither of them connte* 
nances the opinion that miracles are performed by 
evil spirits; wliich is all I contend for. That which 
was proposed last seems to me to he best supported ; 
though on this^ as on every other point, Ileave every 
one to form his own judgement. 

The case of the deviPs appearing to our Saviour in 
the wilderness, and transporting, or accompanying 
him from one place to another, and showing him all 
the kingdoms of the world, would naturally fall nej^i 
under our consideration. But if the expUcation I 
have elsewhere giveii of this history be just, it is no 
.exception to the principle we have hitherto been en- 
deavouring, to establish. In confirmation of that, ex- 
plication, 1 would observe, that if it ^)e true that the 
Srripture appropriates all miracles to God, then the 
common interpretation of our Saviour'^ temptations, 
which ascribes so many mira^^ies tp the ^^vil, mu^t 
be fals^:. . 

We 
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We have now examined the sense of revelation | 
concerning the author of miracles; produced many 
arguments to show that the Scriptiires represent them 
as works peculiar to God, and attempted to solve the 
several objections against this account. The number 
and eminence of those Christian writers who have 
taught that the Scriptures allow to evil spirits a mira- 
culous power, and the use made of that doctrine by 
unbelievers in sapping the foundation of the Jew- 
ish and Christian revelations^ together with the nature 
and importance of the subject itself, will excuse the 
compass with which it has been treated. I will add, 
that deists should not avail themselves of the errors of 
Christians^ which are arguments only against the 
persons who advance them, not against their religion. 
And even for them much allowance will be made, by 
those who consider that the opinion entertained at pre- 
sent concerning the miraculous power of evil spirits 
prevailed very generally amongst the ancient Heathens 
and Jews; was early engrafted into the Scriptures them- 
selves by false translations of them ; and daring the 
triumph of popery was deemed an essential article of 
the Christian faith. For how many ages were men 
prevented by their prejudices from understanding the 
volume of nature, as wefl as that of revelation t At 
the revival of learning, and the glorious aera of the 
Beformation, when men began to recover the use of 
their understandings, and to apply the true rules of 
criticism to the study of the Scriptures; they at the 
same time began to call in question the empire of 
Satan over the natural world*. Luther abolisbed the 

practice 
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practice of exorcisms, and many others no longer 
gave credit to idle stories oF fascinations and magic«^ 
Much was then done to clear revelation from various 
corruptions which had been introduced into it. jind 
much (says one of the most capable judges* of the 
subject) still remains to be done. No empire so dura- 
ble as that of error and prejudice over the human 
mind; and it may still require a length of ages totally 
to subvert it. In the mean time, no one can com- 
plain of the obscurity of the Scriptures in any neces- 
sary article of faith or practice. 

* Dr. Lowth, bishop of Oxford, in his Sermon at the Vititatioa 
of the Bishop of Durham, p. 24. 
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Showing that Miracles, considered as divine Interpo- 
sitions, are a certain Proof of the Divinity of tbt 
Mission and Doctrine of a Prophet, The Advaa- 
tage^ and Necessity of this Proof in confirming and 
propagating a new Revelation. Miracles useful in 
reviving and establishing the Principles of Natural \ 
Religion. 

XliTHERTO we have been endeavouring to prove, 
that Miracles require an immediate act or order of 
God^ and are his peculiar works. We are now. to 
show, what is a necessary consequence from- this 
principle, that these works, when properly applied, 
are. a divine testimony to the person on whose account 
they are wrought, and to that doctrine or messa<^e 
which he delivers in the name of God. It was for 
the sake of this important conclusion that we under- 
took to prove, in the preceding chapters, by argumenis 
drawn both from reason and revelation, that miracles 
are divine interpositions. 

Miracles may be performed by Grod without the 
intervention of men, and for other purposes besides 
that of attesting the mission of a prophet.. Nor caa 
they serve as testimonials to a prophet, but under 
such circumstances as point out; a relation between 
those works and his mission. If it does not clearly 
appear that they are wrought at his instance, or in 
his favour, they will not be known to bear any more 

relation 
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relation to him than to any other person. Equall;^ 
necessary is it that the prophet should expressly as; 
8ert his mission from God, explain its purport, anv 
allege his miracles in proof of it, that their true in- 
tention may neither be overlooked nor mistaken^ as 
the miracle of St. Paul at Lystra was at first by the 
L^caonians*, through their inattention to the docr 
trine which he pleached. If miracles ^re not declare^ 
to be signs of a divine mission, they canpot be in- 
tended nor ought to h^ regarded as such. Tt seems 
likewise to be further requisite, that the person who 
claims a divine commission, and appeals to miracles 
in proof of it, should explain ihis commission, and 
deliver his message when going to perform his mira^ 
cles, or while he continues to perform them ; that he 
may not apply them, nor be suspected of applying 
them, to a wrong purpose ; and that the connexion 
between tbem, and ihe point to be proved by them^ 
may be the more readily discerned^ aud sensibly 
felt. 

But miracles, if they argue a divine interposition,, 
must be esteemed divine credentials under the fol? 
lowing circumstances : whea it clearly appears that 
they are wrought at the instance, or in favour, of a. 
person who claims a mission from^ God, delivers a 
message in his name,, and appeals to these works^ 
before or. during the time of their performance, in 
proof of the divinity of his mission and doctrine. 
The works having God for their author, must in this 
casb be co^si4ered as a declaration of his will^ as^ his 

'^Actixlv. u. 

immediate 
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immediate answer to the appeal that had been made 
to him, as the signs or testimonies of his approbaUoa 
of the person claiming a mission fromhim, and pro- 
fessing to reveal his wilk >n tk4s method God may 
be said to seal his commission, and to* testify his ap- 
probation of the purport of it ; just as> we testify our 
assent to what another speaks in ouc nam«, by some 
particular token, or make what is^ contained in a 
writing, though not drawn* up by ourselvesy our own 
act and deed, by setting our hand', and seal to k«. It 
is evident that miracles, in* the case here supposed^ 
prove tiie divinity of the- doctrine as well as of the 
mission of the person employed* in publishing it to 
the world ; or God's approbation of him, both) in as- 
serting and executing his commission. \X is. scarce 
secessary to* add^ that if divine interpositions in 
fevoup of a person^ claiming a commissioa from God 
prove the {Jet/mi/y of his* doctrine, they likewise prove 
ijts truth*. For it '\^ impossible, as. ail men will 
allow, that God should affix his seal to a lief; or 
bear an immediate testimony in favour of, ane who> 
cither falsely claims a divine commission^, or is. uni- 
Saithful ia the execution. oC it. God. iSt toa wise to* be 

* Tb the propHet who had' raised up ber son tolif* the woman^cf 
Sarepta said, Now by this 1 know Hum art awian <(f 6W, and that tkt 
word qf the Lord by thy mouihiis truth,, 1 King? xviL 24. This iathe 
language of nature and common senses 

f. Kifuin a^i 0«( mwXHn jmm.mXh/ic, fv T$$fy^mat'tf.X§ynf. Mtu «ivt 

X^ym/t, tvrt »urm0nfnum irtft^mi^ wt vfrra^ mi vm^ Plat. Aepobl: \i ii. 
p. 431, cd..£ictm» 

deceived 
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deceived himself, too just and loo good to deceive hi* 
creatures. 

This is the manner in which miracles, supposing 
them to be divine interpositions, furnish out a con- 
clusive proof of the truth and divine original of a 
supernatural revelation. Before we proceed to consi- 
der the advantages of this proof, it will be necessary 
to take notice of the different manner in which the 
argument is stated by other writers, 

1. By the adversaries of revelation it has been as- 
serted '* that miracles, of themselves, are proofs only 
of pou/iT, without having any relation to ihc doctrine 
of the performer/* Nay, the advocates of revela- 
tion*, though they think "that miracles directly 
prove the commission of the person who does them to 
proceed from him by whose power alone they couid 
be performed ;" yet maintain '' that piiracles cannot 
prove /Ae truth of any doctrine," and that '* there is 
no connexion between any miracles and doctrines/' 
If miracles, in themselves, prove only the interpo- 
sition of some superior being, it must be difficult, 
we allow, to discern any connexion between these 
works and the truth of doctrines. But it has been 
shown that these works are proofs of a divine power 
and interposition ; and therefore, under proper cir- 
cumstances, divine testimonials to ^ prophet ; testimo- 
nials to his doctrine as well as to his mission. If be 
declares himself to be sent from God to deliver a 
message in his name, or to teach a new doctrine, and 

* S«e Bp. Sherlock^s Discourses, vol, «. p. 289, 290i and vdL ii. 
p. 10. 

performs 
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performs and appeals to miracles in proof both oi J 
his mission and doctrine, will not the miracles (sup- 
posing them to he divine works) equally prove the 
divinity of both ? Indeed, his doctrine is included 
in his conimission, and what God principally intended 
to attest. And if ihe miracles prove the divinity o[ 
his doctrine, they must prove its truth ; unless prov- 
ing It to be from God be no proof that it is true. 
According to this state of the case^ there is a very 
strict connexion between miracles and the vtruth of 
doctrines *. Agreeably hereto we find that the pro- 
phets of God, both under the Old Testatnent and 
the New^ at the same time that they asserted their, 
divine mission, explained the particular object of it, 
or the purpose for which they were sent ; and that 
they urged their miracles as immediate dindne testi«^ 
monies to Ihetv message or doctjr'me t> ^ well' as ta 
their mission. Nor can we have any higher evidence 
of the truth and certainty of any doctrine than the 
immediate attestation of God to it.— —If some have 
contracted the use of miraclefv within toa narrow, 
limits ; others, running into the opposite extreme, 
have stretched it too far. For, 

S^. Miracles have been urged to prove the universal 

• It might have been added, that miracles may be of such a m- 
ture as to exemplify^ as well as to attest^ the docttioe of a prophet. 
But thi» connexion between doctrines, and such miracles as are pro* 
per samples of those doctrines, couid not be taken notice of here;, 
a^wc are now considering miracles only in their most general view, 
as divine interpositions. 

f Iphn xiv. 10, 11. Marl; xvi. 20* Acts xiv. 3. See above, 
cb. iii» sect, vi. p. 245-6. 

* *' » ' and 
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and perpetual inspiration of the persons who per- 
formed them. By some learned writers it has been 
asserted *, thai we may be rationally assured that a 
prophet is sent of God, BEFORE we have heard 
one word of his doctrine; and supposed f, that all thef 
miracles of a prophet may be perfonned first, and hid 
doctrine be delivered afterwards. In proof of this- 
point, they appeal first to the miracles of Moses in 
Egypt, and at the Red Sea ; which, they allege, proved 
Moses to be an oracle, and would have proved the 
divinity of all the doctrines and precepts he afterwards 
delivered, even if Moses had performed no other mi- 
racles J. Whereas the ends proposed, or the doc- 
trines to be proved, by the miracles of Moses in Egypt, 
were distinctly stated before § the works were per- 
formed. Those ends were, not the proving Moses lol 
be an oracle or a divine lawgiver to the Israelites, 
but the effecting their deliverance out of Egypt, the 
exemplary punishment of oppression and idolatry, 
and the manifestation of the true God to the world ||. 
Nor was it upon this evidence, but upon the evidence 
of the miracles wrought afterwards in the wilderness, 
that the Israelites received Moses as a divine lawgiver, 
whose authority God continued to support by a series 

* By Mr. Hallet on Miracles, p. 57, 61, 63; and Dr. Benson, in 
bis Life of Christ, ch. vi. sect. 6, p. 224. 

+ Dr. Benson, p. 225, 228, &c. \ Page 229. 

§ Aaron spake all the words which Jehovah had spoken unto Moses, 
and (then) did the signs in the sight of the people^ £xod. iv. 29, SO. In 
like manner Moses and Aaron delivered their message to Pharaoh, 
before they proved their mission by miracles, Exod. v. I. 

|| See above, ch, iii. sect. v. 

of 
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of miracles, even after a}l his doctrines and precepts t 
were delivered. The learned writers* next appeal to 
the miracles wrought hy St. Paul at Philippi ; though 
we read of h\s preaching f there some considerable 
time, before we have any account of his working 
miracles. These ingenious gentlemen all along, argue 
on the supposition that the miracles of a prophet are 
a general assurance that we may safely trust him as 
an oracle |, and depend upon all he says as long as he 
lives § : a supposition altogether groundless^ and of a 
like nature with that on which the unhappy man 
keems to have proceeded, who was slain by a lion fox 
giving too hasty credit to a prophet ||. 

Hardly any thing has done more prejudice to reve- 
lation, than the misapplication of its miracles to pur* 
poses they were never intended to answer. What ha* 
furnished infidelity with more objections ^, and occa- 
sioned so much perplexity to sincere ChrisiiauSj as 

* Dr. Benson, p. 230. Mr. Hallct, p. 6S. 

f Acts zvi. 14--18. I Mr. Hallet, |i. 41, 8ce. 

§ Dr. Benson, p. 224, 236. | 1 Kings xiii. 

\> Mr. Voltaire, in his Treatise on Toleration, says ** that lep- 
tha's declaration, (Judges zi. 24.) who was inspire^ by God, is at 
least an evident proof that God permitted the worship of Che* 
mosh.'* But this writer misrepresents the meaning of Jeptha, who 
is only arguing with idolaters upon their own principle, that all 
nations had a right to keep what their gods had enabled them to 
possess: which is very different from allowing the divinity and 
worship of Chemosh. Nor was Jeptha inspired wh^a he ipoke the 
words here referred to. Vie Spirit o/ the LORD came upon him 
afterwards, (Judges zi. 29) inciting him to undertake, and ena* 
bling him to accomplish, the deliverance of the Israelites. Can it 
be inferred from hence, that whenever he spoke it was by divoe^ 
iu!|iiraticn ? 
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men's maintaining that a prophet who has once per- 
formed miracles is thereby rendered for ever incapable 
of error and vice * ; and their building articles of faith 
on bis private opinions with respect to subjects not 
inchided in his commission, and with regard to which 
he might think and speak like all other men ? 

All the prophets of God did not perform their mi- 
racles with one view, nor were their commissions of 
the same extent. The commission of some was limited 
to one particular purpose or season ; that of others 
was more general and lasting. Each clearly stated 
the distinct and special purposes of his own mission 
and miracles ; and always declared what those pur- 
poses wero, before he performed his miracles, or 
(which is the same thing) before he ceased to perform 
miracles. And the miracles were designed to attest 
bis commission, and the purposes of it, in their just 
extent, as ex|>lained by the prophet himself, during 
the time that the hiiraculous testimony was borne to 
him. On this plan, no inconvenience could possibly 
ensue from the errors of a prophet, on subjects foreign 

* An opinion repugnant to the express declarations of rerelatioiH 
Matt. Tii. 22, 23. Heb. vi. 4, 5, 6. See also Acts xxiii. 5. ch. xv. IS, 
S9. Gal. ii. II, 14. When our Saviour says» Markix. 39, A« man 
%L'kn skail dft a miracle in my namt, can lightly {rotj^u quit kiy) speak 
4uii ofm4f he means, that it ought not to be supposed, concerning 
any person who had so great faith in him as to Undertake and per* 
form miracles in a dependence upon his divine power, that he was 
at that time disposed to revile and blaspheme him. This faith how- 
ever did not always govern men's lives. For to stmie, uka did mmiy 
wonderful wmrks in the name •/* Christy he will say, J never knew (or of- 
fnoved) you. The eleven apostles, while their minds were darkened 
by many prejudices, and even Judas, wrought miraclM. 

fro» 
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from his commission ; nor even from his acting after- 
wards comrary to his own convictions, with resped 
to the subject of his commission ; or on any other 
occasion. The evidence of Christ's divine authority, 
arising from miracles performed by those who after- 
wards revoked frcm the faith or practice of Chris- 
tian. ty, was not impaired by that revolt. Nor did the 
culpable tiniidiiy of Peter, in withdrawing himself 
from the society of the Gentile Christians that be 
might not give offence to the Jews, weaken those 
proofs of the exemption of the former from the obli- 
gation of circumcision, which arose from the special 
miracles by which it was confirmed, in the case of 
Cornelius and other uncircumcised Gentiles. In a 
word, miracles must not be extended beyond their 
proper use, or applied to any other purposes th^ 
what the nature of the works themselves, or the 
declarations of the performer, will warrant. Miracles 
are the testimony of God himself to a person pro- 
fessing to deliver a message from him ; a proof of the 
divine original of his mission and doctrine. But we 
are to receive as divine, upon this evidence, no other 
doctrines than those it was designed to confirm. 

Having attempted to show under what circum- 1 
stances miracles considered as divine interpositiom 
are a certain proof of doctrines, I proceed to point 
out the advantages of this proof, particularly in in- 
troducing and establishing a revelation from God. i 
*We shall still argue on the supposition of miracles 
being divine works ; though, after what has been urged 
above^ it must be unnecessary at every turn to show 

that 
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that the argument concludes only on this supposi- 

'tioii. 

I. The proof from miracles of the divine coromis- 

^sion and doctrine of a prophet is in itself decisive 

*and absolute. What reasoning can be more conclu- 

*sive than thi-, " He that dots such worki as no 
liian can do, unless God be with him, must bt* sent 

"of God, and faithfully publish his will to the world?'*' 
The God of truth cannot bear an in) mediate testi- 
mony to any one as a divine messenger, whom be 
has not sent, or who publishes his own inventions as 
the oracles of heaven. No man was ever so absui>d 

' as to maintaia that attestations properly divine can 
deceive us, or "that God would immediately interpose 
in sdpport of false claims. And this proof of a di- 

• vine commission from the credentials we are now 
speaking of is full and sufficient, without taking into 
consideration the doctrine they attest. The proof 
arises Out of the nature of the miracles, independent 
of every thing else. This fully vindicates the conduct 
of the prophets of God, who, as was shown above*, 
demanded the immediate assent and regard of man- 
kind to their divine commission, upon the sole evi- 
dence of their miracles, and ^Vior to all reasoArn^s 
Concerning the natural propriety and fitness of their 
doctrine. It was only by such works as were sure 
toketis of a divine mission, that it was possible for 
them to overcome th^ objections and corrupt pfeja* 
* 4tces of mankiild against their messa^. Had Mos^s 

*Ch.fii.Vect,Ti. 

told 
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told Pharaoh, or Christ the Jews *, *^ that before il« 
evidence of miracies was admitted as a proof of a ^i 
divine commission, the matter of that commissioa 
must be examined by men's natural notions, and be 
made appear to be conformable to them ;'* the mira- 
cles of these divine prophets would have produced 
onl^endless debates, instead of conviction* But the 
evidence of their missions from these works was in 
Itself (as it was necessary it should* be) decisive and 
absolute. 

To wliat is here advanced some may object, *^ that 
if doctrines are to be received as coming from Godj 
upon the bare attestation of miracles, wixhout regard 
to the nature of the doctrines themselves ; we may ( 
then be obliged, under the sanction of these worb, 
to receive the most absurd and immoral doctrines, 
^nd there can be no possible guard against imposture." 
This objection supposes that doctrines immoral and 
absurd may receive the sanction of miracles : a sup- 
position which ought not to be made; because mira- 
cles are works peculiar to Go<l, and it is impossible 
for God to lie. The principle on which we here I 
argue, that miracles are immediately to be Teferred to | 
4pod, is so far from leaving us open to delusion and 
imposture, that it contains our greatest security frpm 
it; it furnishes us with all the evidence we can derive 
from the wisdom, veracity and perfect rectitude of 
jthe divine Being, that the attestation of miracles 
cannot accompany any false doctrines. It has never 

• Sec p. S54. 

been 
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been shown^ that such doctrines ever have received* 
the attestation of miracles : and inasmuch as miracles 
are works appropriate to God^ it is impossible that 
such doctrines ever should receive this attestationr. 
Whenever thertfore the miracle is apparent ^ (there 
being either ocular demons tration, or other certain 
evidence of its^truth,) it is not necessary to inquire^ 
whether the doctrine be such as may come from God^ 
or may be true : for the miracle (being divine) does 
dlone assure usj previous to such inquiry^ that it i^iil 
come from God^ and therefore that it is true ; nayv 
that it is as impossible it should be falsc^ or immoral-, 
or absurd, as it is that God should act contrary to his 
own perfections. If the miracle be of dubious ctih 
dence, and the doctrine such as could not proceed 
from God ; the proper inference will be, not that the 
miracle was performed by wicked spirits, but that ;tt 
was invented by wicked men. The consideration of 
the doctrine may serve, in this case, to detect tfaie 
falsehood of miracles ; but is never necessary to sbsta- 
blish the divinity of these work3, or the truth aad 
divinity of the doctrine itself which they are wroogfat. 
to confirm : the latter must be true and divine, be- 
cause the former can have no other author but God^ 
The objection therefore puts a case which can never 
possibly happen ; it supposes that God nay pofajisbi 
and attest a falsehood to the world. 

II. The proof of a divine mission and doctrine 
from miraolea is the most natural^ and agreeable io 
the common sense of mankind in all ages. The works 

* See sbovet cK. ii. lect. ii« 

a of 
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of creation are standing evidences pf the existence 
and attributes of God. The continued order of the 
universe is a sure demonstration of bis constant pro- 
vidence. It is upon the theatre of nature that God 
is continually manifesting himself to mankind. Here, 
therefore^ it is most natural to suppose, be will db- 
play his power^ and signify his pleasure^ should hi 
see fit to make any new discoveries of his v^ill. If be 
would evidence to his creatures the interposition of 
ihe Lord of nature, in what other method can this 
Jbe so suitably done as by controlling the laws of 
nature ?. And when he does this in answer to aa im- 
mediate appeal to him^ made by one who claims a 
^mission from him, does be not declare in the most 
tproper and expressive language, that it. is his will 
that that claim should be received and admitted ? This 
appears to have been the general sense of mankind, in 
all ages, .xoncerning genuine miracles; as we have 
.liad occasion to show** 

. ISie; i^tural sense of mankind, with regard to this 
ae well as other subjects, may, no doubt, be in some 
.siieaavre -perverted by sophistry and sup^stition. And 
it has ! bean by some affirmed, that iii.the age in 
whibh the Gospel was published^ both Jews and Gea- I 
tiles, entertained a very low cpmian of miracles in ge- 
.ndral. From hence others have bjcen forward to con* 
elude, that they were not a. very proper means of 
recommending the Gospel to the regard of mankind. 
- It is. not true, . ho wever> that genuine and iocontesta- 



It 



* Ch. it. sect. ▼• 
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yie miracles were held in disesteem at the comfimence** 
Blent of the Christian era« The Jews indeed o&^ 
jected to Christ, that he dispossessed daemoniacs b/ 
the assistance of the prince of dseraons ; but it has 
been shown* that they did not, and could nbt, pass 
the like judgement on his other miraculous works* 
Their own religion being grounded upon miracles, 
they were not so absurd as to deny their being pro- 
per proofs of a divine mission* Miracles were not 
only an evidence by which they were determined, 
but which the)' preferred to any other : The Jews re- 
^juire a sign f. 

With respect to the Greeks or Gentiles, the learned 
amongst them, it is acknowledged, sought after uns* 
doniy were t^aptivated with curious speculations set oC 
with Ihe charms of eloquence, and ^ay in some 
sense be said to have held miracles lu conteiapt4:» 
that isy such events as ^ere by them commonly de- 
scribed by this ternu These were of two sorts^ Some 
of them, though esteemed miracles by tba vulgar^ 
were not really such, but mere natural events; intm- 
ilations, prodigies, monsters, together with aH the 
feats of «orceiy and magic : and these might very Tea- 

* Ch. ill. sect. vi. p. 249. Mr. Biscoe^ after ot}ier>> assorts that 
both Jews and Heathens .ascribed the miTaclet both of Christ and 
his apostles to the power of magic. Sermons at Boyle's Lecture, 
p. 293. But his authorities will not support his assertion ia thff 
large -extent. 

f 1 Cor. i. 22. 

4 Somnia,terrores magicosy miracula, sagas, 
I^Octurnos lemnrcs, portcntaque Thessala rides ? Ho a . 

a fi sonably 
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sonably be rejected by all who were acquainted with 
the powers of nature* and art. Others were events 
truly supernatural ; but they were considered as gross 
impostures. They were not only so ill attested^ but 
do incredible in themselves^ so destitute of all rational 
intention and wise contrivance, so visibly calculated 
to serve some political purpose, so trifling, or ludi- 
crous, Of absurd in their own nature ; that it cannot 
be matter of wonder that the wiser Heathens rejected 
them vintb disdain. Marcus Antoninus in particular 
despised all the stories of them, under the notion of 
their being mere fables. His words are, / have learnt 
not to believe those things which are reported concern* 
ing tvonde^'-workers^ or jugglers and magicians, in re* 
lation to their charms, and expulsion of dcsmons, and 
the likef. The followers of Epicurus were under a 
necessity of rejecting every history of miracles ; be- 
cause they denied a providente, and thought the gods 
did not interest themselves in the affairs of mankind |^ 
But thift very reasoning shows that they considered 

* Vid. Tacit. Hut. Li. c. 8(5. & L u. c. 1. 

f Marc. Amoti. I. i. J 6b Plutarch likewise (de Superstit. p. 171.) 
ranks y§nrtMi and ftmyumi amongst the most ridiculous parts of 
Pagan superstition. Bmvfutwm fim^it might well grow into a proverb 
with respect to such miracles ; which were fit only to prodnce the 
teom and aversion which Horace expresses : 

Attt in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem. 
Qnodcunque ostendit mihi tic, incredulus odi. 

De Art. Poet. lin. 187. 

\ Credat Judsus Apella> 

Kon ego ; namque deot didid sccurum agere arum. 

Hbrat. Sat. lib. i. Sat. y. lin. loa 

miracles 
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miracles as divine operations, and therefore were not 
disposed to deride the works tbeoiselveSj had they 
been convinced that any such works had been truly 
performed. 

The proof of revelation, therefore, from real and 
unsuspected miracles was not improper to he proposed 
to the Heathen world : for it is one thing to suspect 
or deny the truth of miracles; and quite another, 
,^hen we allow their truth, to dispute their authority^. 
How well this evidence was adapted to the state of 
the Heathens, appears from its great success in con- 
verting thepi from atheism and idolatry to the Chris- 
tian faith. And this success would have been still 
greater, had there been tio more objection to the doC' 
trine than there was to the miracles of Christianity : 
for these works immediately, disgraced all the artifices 
of imposture t) and bpre upon theipselves such cha- 
racters of divinity, that the Heathens regarded tlie 
performers of them as gods, and were with difficulty 
xestrained from paying them divine honours j:. From 
what has been advanced under this head, it in some 
measure appears that, 

* It may here be objected, that those Heathens who believed a 
providence ascribed miracles to daemons. But it will not follow 
from hence, that they believed that daemons wrou^^ht miracles in 
opposition to heaven, and in confirmaiion of falsehood : Tavm m^a 
a-^^iuiif r« "haiuovtwrt x»i re ^tiev. Plat, de Repiib.l. ii. p.4Sl, ed. Ficini. 
Should any ask, How came it to pass that the Heathens did not pay 
more regard to the miracles of Christianity ? I would refer them for 
satisfaction to Dr. Law's Considerations, Sec. p. 121, note e, Sd edit, 
vho treats this subject with his usual candour and judgement. 

f See Acts viii. 9—24. ch. xiii. 8—11. ch. xix. 19; 

} ACiS liv. U— 13. 

III. Mi- 
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III. Miracles form the most easy and compendicm 
proof of a new revelation ; such as lies level to- the 
capacities of all mankind^ even of those who h«ve 
little leisure or ability for deep researches after truth. 
That the bulk of mankind are not endowed with fa- 
culties to apprehend the force of long and intricate 
reasonings^ and that the necessary duties of their 
station engross almost all their attention^ are facts 
too plain to be disputed. And to those who are at all 
acquainted with the writings of tlte learnedy it is as 
evident^ that those abstract reasonings which are 
above the capacity of the vulgar are often unsatia- 
factory to persons of judgement; and may generally 
be opposed by arguments so probable^ as to cause 
persons of the best abilities to doubt on which side 
truth is to be found. The speculations which have 
had the sanction of one age have been exploded in 
the next; nay, those which have reigned absolute over 
all the cultivated parts of the worlds for many ages 
together^ are now sunk into contempt. And the new 
opinions, which are substituted in the room of former 
exploded ones, may hereafter undergo the same fate 
with them. For there is very little certainty in any 
science, (except mathematical,) any further 'than the 
reasoning is grounded uponyac/5. God therefore, in- 
tending the Christian revelation for the benefit of all, 
founded it upon an evidence adapted to the capacities 
of all ; upon such facts as clearly demonstrated his 
own interposition and countenance ; and exhibited to 
the very senses, as well as to the understandings of 
mankind, the doctrines they were designed to attest, 

the 
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the miradts being specimens or samples of those doc* 
trines. This testimony which God bore to his Son 
was equally fitted to convince the learned and JUi^ 
terate; the force of it was easily and immediately 
apprehended by all ivho were willing to open thieir 
eyes, arid see the light. Had it been i>ecessafry that 
mankind shotdd have been made philosophers before 
they became Christians, how small and how slow 
a progress would the Gospel have made ! espeeialty as 
it was to he published to those who had the greatest 
need of supernatural assistance^ whose understanding's 
had been debased by superstition and idolatry, and 
whose minds were inflamed by prejudices and bigotry, 
as well as undisciplined to thought and reflection, and 
employed about the cares of life. But the Gospel^ 
by being accompatiied with a proof of its divinity 
that was plain and easy, and carried instant convict 
tion, did in a short time establish itself in every part 
of the earth. This divine light, like that of the sun> 
enlightens every man without any distinction, and th 
a moment darts its beams from one end of the worU 
to the other. 

IV. Miracles are a very powerful method of con* 
Tiction, making a strong impression upon the heoft^ 
at the same time that they carry light to the under* 
standing. Such sensible and unusual effects, point- 
ing out the immediate hand of God in producing 
them, arrest the attention, rouse the mind from the 
supine stale into which it was sunk, strike it with an 
awe of God, impress the conviction of his peculiar 
presence, and carry with them an obligatiion. to re* 

ceive 
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ceive and obey the truths which they confirm. Tbey 
add weight and energy to those truths^ whose im- 
portance thus interests heaven in their behalf. Every 
one who considers the wisdom and majesty of the 
Divine Being must be sensible that no trivial occa- 
sion, that nothing but the execution of sonne design 
of the highest importance^ can induce him in any 
instance to suspend his own laws, and produce events 
quite out of the settled order of his govern nieui. I 
add, that miracles, when they are not related^ but 
steiiy and when they are performed in our presence 
in. a manner worthy of the Divinity^ make a very 
j)eculidt impression; they must strike the mind much 
Unore powerfully than-^y history (whatever credit 
.iK*e give it) can do. So that, in these circumstancesi 
fio maJQ can resist theif efficacy without contracting 
a 'peculiar guilt, aiid incurring a high 4egree of the 
divine displeasure ; which was accordingly denounced, 
by Christ and his apostles, against such as withstood 
Ibe conviction of thpde mighty works by which the 
Cospel wais confirmed *. 

V. Powerful as these means of conviction may be, 
ihey are mi violet' and compulsive ; nor do they pro* 
duQQ. ihe^if full effect, in engaging meii to receive and 
obey a new revelation, without the exercise of right 
dispositions of mind. Whatever some have suggested 
)0'<be contrary, by miracles God. appeals to our reU' 
iOfly to judge whether they are the operations of his 
power, and evidences of bis will; and whether those 

• John XV. 24. Matt. xi. 21. ch. xii. Si, 32. Heb. vi. 4, &c. 
ch.x. 29. 

• ^ at 
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at whose instance they are performed are commis.- 
sioned to deliver it. And when the understanding 
is convinced that the mission is divine, our compli- 
ance with the messasce is an act of the will. Miracles 
are the same method of address to mankind- as the 
works of nature^ considered as the effects of God*a 
power, and the significations of his will, which neither 
]f)roduce a full conviction without some attention and 
reflection, nor obedience without a becoming reve* 
rence of God > 

Miracles, it may be said, necessarily strike the 
mind with astonishment ; but so likewise do the won* 
ders of nature, while they are new ; and this, in either 
case, (useful, as it may prove to some,) is of little use 
to those who studiously divert their thoughts frini 
the operations of the divine hand, and are only look** 
ing out for matter of cavil against them. Miracles are 
no remedy for obstinacy ; nor can the brightest mani-^ 
festations of the divinity open those eyes which aro 
wilfully closed. Signs of an extraordinary divine in* 
ierposition will attract the readiest regard from those 
who have cultivated right sentiments towards God^^ 
and are previously prepared to obey his will. So thai 
the evidence of miracles is not unsuitable t^ the na*« 
ture of religion, as a reasonable and voluntary servicej 
nor to the nature of man, as a moral agent ; a^ at 
the ^mc time it is peculiarly adapted to gain thos<i^ 
over to the faith of the Christian revelation, who ar^^ 
best disposed to comply with its design'*. 

VI. Tbft 

* This account of miracles is coniinneA by Utift efl^c^t tifhicl^ tlioi# 
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VI. The necessity of miracles is' no less evident than 
their propriety and advantage^ in attesting a divine 
commission^ and propagating a new revelation. For, 
how can God give any evidence of his will, hot by 
the operations of his power, or the effects of his om- 
niscience ? By what but the outward and sensible dis- 
plays of both, can he bear a public testimony to an 
extraordinary messenger from heaven ? The general 
laws of nature and providence answer the end for 
which they are designed ; but cannot serve the pur- 
pose of a peculiar attestation to a prophet of God. Nor 
can the excellent tendency of the doctrine, separate- 
ly considered, prove that it came from God. Had 
Christianity been only a republication of the law of 
jiaCure, or a revival of certain principles obscured by 
superstition, but demonstrable by reason, when awak- 
ened itito exercise ; even then miracles would have 
been useful to excite the attention of the world to 
those principles, and to give them new evidence and 
certainty; nay, necessary j though not to establish 
their iruthy yet to prove a particular divine commis' 
sion to revive the knowledge of them, and thereby to 
give the publishers of them the greater authority to 
reform the world, and procure them a more speedy 
success. But when a new religion is (like that of 
the Gospel) the free result of the divine wisdom for 
the salvation of sinful men, and contains brighter 

of the Gospel produced. Some rejected this evidence ; others wtrc 
convinced, but not lastingly reformed by it, (Matt. vii. 22, 23.) ; on 
omers it'had a perfect and permanent influence— according to their 
J^spective dispoutiona. 

displays 
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displays of the divine philanthropy than natural rea- 
son is acquainted with ; how can the divine origiaa) 
of such a new religion be established, if no superna*. 
tural testimony be borne to it by God ? 
' The more immediate design of the miracles of tbe.^ 
Gospel was to prove the divine commission of the 
first publishers of it, and to engage men to receive it. 
as an immediate message firom God^ They were more 
especially intended to demonstrate Jesus of Naza- 
reth to be the Messiah, the divinely appointed prince 
and saviour r a claim that could not be supported: 
but by the divin'e testimony of prophecies and mira^ 
eles. Christ not only assumed the honour of a pro*" 
phet of God, but a far superior dignity and* authority 
to any of the prophets; he spoke of himself as the* 
son of God, in a; sense peculiar and transcendetit \ as- 
one appointed to govern the churchy and judge the 
world. Now the more extraordinary his diaims were,- 
so much the more necessary was^ it to confirm them' 
by adeqjQate nriracles. Had Christ ^reasoned like a> 
pliilosopher,- he might have been esteemed as'^such y* 
but, without producing proper credentia^^ of adivine. 
mission^ andauthority, he could not bSA^e enforced hiB: 
instructions'upoii theconsciencej-as the immediate die** 
tates^and'oracles of the Divinity ; nor have been recfeived: 
by the world binder his proper character, as the Son.ofs 

•* Thisargtmient might receive iJil-ge illiiiitration froift-tbf VMe'of 
Motest both aw a 'divine ambassador to Pharaoh and a divifie legislat^' 
tor to theltfteliteBw Bven his main doctrine, viz. that the God oft 
the Hebrefirs'was the only true God, ae well as his coramisnen, could' 
l^^acabli^ocl only, by-miracles. * 

-.. , .Go^j 
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Grod, ihtt Saviour, Sovereign, and Judge of mankind. 
Christ had suffered death as a malefactor. His 
apostles affirmed that God had raised him up again, 
advanced him to a state of the highest dignity and au- 
diority in his presence and kingdom, and invested him 
with po\yer to bestow immortality upon hi» followers. 
But who ought or could give credit to their doctrine 
and testimony, if it had not been confirmed by God 
himself, on whose good pleasure alone the constitu- 
tion of the Gospel was founded ? It was impossible, by 
reason, to prove the antecedent propriety and neces^ 
sity of such a constitution. If any thing can render 
the necessity of miracles to confirm and propagate the 
Gospel still more apparent, it is the consideration 
of the great corruption ''^ of the world at the time of 
Christ's appearance in it, creating in men a disaffec* 
tion to the purity of this new revelation ; the disgrace 
and danger that attended the public profession of it ; 
the violent prejudices entertained both by Jews and 
Gentiles against the doctrine of the cross ; the Go 
spel's superseding the necessity of the Jewish revela- 
tion, and establishing itself upon the ruins of Pagan 
idolatry 5 and the consequent opposition it met with 
from all the powers of the world. These difficulties 
and obstructions could not have been surmounled^ if 
the Grospel had not been supported and recommended 

^ See what was urged above, to ihow the neceisity of coofimifo^ 
the Gospel by zniracleti and of caofideriag tbece^worki^ aain t|M|ix« 
Hives ceitaio evidences of divine ioterpoHticMia froiaik* amm^in^ 
tlon of the strong prejudices both of Jews and Gmirilii ^§iinit th^ 
claims of Christ, and from the great corropttDO of tbf Sg* ia wbick 
t|« Ooepd was pubUsh^d^ ch. iit sect. vi. 

by 
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by the in6st unquestionable operations of God's power^ 
and the plainest testinoonies of his approbation. 

yil. Miracles, while they are more immediately 
and directly employed in introducing and establishing 
a new revelation, may serve to revive and confirm the 
principles of natural religion, and to recover men from 
those two opposite extremes of atheism and idolatry. 
Into the one or other of these extremes the world was 
very generally fallen in the age of the Gospel. Per- 
sons in the higher ranks of life were infected with 
atheism; those in the lower were quite over- run with, 
idolatry. Now no properer cure of both these evib 
could be prescribed than miracles. 

1 . These works confute the pretences of atheism^ 
and afTord new evidence of those first principles of all 
religion, the being and providence of God. It has^ 
indeed, been often affirmed, that miracles offered in 
support of a mission from God do only suppose, and 
cannot demonstrate, his existence. Nevertheless, if 
they are his immediate acts, and prove a divine mis- 
sion, they must prove that there is a God from whom 
the missionary comes, and by whose authority be 
acts. Supernatural signs and wonders demonstrate 
his existence^ in the same way of reasoning as the 
works of nature dd. In both cases we proceed on 
One common principle, that every effect must have 
some cause ; and argue from the visible effects to an 
invistblt cause by which they were produced. If you 
consider only the grandeur of the works, the exist- 
ence of the world (so replete with wonders !) bears 
a more ample testioaouy to the hei^g of a God^ than 

aU 
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a}] the miracles of the Jewish and Christian dispens^^ 
tions. Nevertheless^ occasional and uncommon openn 
tions of the diyine power ha?e this pecnliaF advantage 
to recommend them, that they strike our atlentioD 
snore forcibly than that settled course of things which 
falls under our constant observation* 

Miracles not only contain a new demonstration of 
God's existence, but strengthen the proofs of it drawir 
from the frame of the work], and clear them from 
the two principal objections of atheism, riz. either 
that the world is eternal, or else owed its existence to 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms% Sometimes the 
atheist affinns that the worU was never made ab all,, 
but has existed from eternity jui»t as it is at present;: 
and is subject to fate o? neces^y : and thus he en* 
deavours to evade the argument drawn from nature,, 
to prove the existence of its creator and^ lordv Bui 
the supernatural ppoof of this important point is not 
Sable to the same objection, and is even serviceable it» 
removing it. No one afErms tliat miracles exislecb 
from eternity ; and if tliey are really effected^ they 
must have a cause^ If they are effected at the inter* 
cession of a prophet, andi in attestation of his* com- 
mission, they must have a voluntary designing cause;- 
and cannot be ascribed either to necessity or fate. 
And inasmuch as they control or supersede the lawso& 
nature,, their efficient cause must be distinct^firom-nai^ 
ture, and. superior to k; and can be no other than^the 
sovereign lord of nature^ the same whom we call God. 
Not to add, that had the world been eternal^ the* 
course of nature would have conUBVcdibeiam&with'^ 

out 
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out any interruption. Nor can visible signs of an in- 
visible power that commands nature, be any more re- 
conciled with tlie formation oif the world by the for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, than with the notion of 
its eternal necessary existence. In opposrtian to both 
these pleas, they prove the world to be the work of a 
free and almighty agent *. For who can control th^e 
settled course of nature, but that great Being that 
established it ? If the world had no creator, it could 
have no lord. He alone who caused it to be what it 
is, could make what changes in it he pleased. The 
visible signs of God's power do so clearly demonstrate 
his existence, that the atheist denies there ever were 
any miracles, to avoid being compelled into the be- 
lief of a God. 

Mir^les also bear a noble testimony to divine pro^ 
vidence. They are actual exercises of God's jurisdic- 
tion over the world, and therefore a proof of fact that 
he governs it, and interests himself in its affairs. 
Prophecies likewise are a further illustration and evi- 
dence of this importai\t truth. When they describe 
the most contingent .events, the actions of free agents; 
comprehend the fates of various nations and persons ; 
and reach through a great length of ages ; they afford 
a most sensible proof of the universal and perpetual 

* So tliat, whether the apostle considered the declaration of Moses, 
Gen. i. 1, as that of a prophet, or the credentials of his mission » he 
might say. By faith we know that the worlds tvere framed by the word nf 
God, Heb. xi. 3. Faith supplies us with new evidence of this truth, 
without weakening that of reason. And Moses might clearly and 
certainly infer from his miracles, even without an immediate revela- 
tion, that til ikt beginning God crjtaUd the heaven and the tarth, 

super- 
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superintendency of an unerring providence. These mi* 
raculous effects of the divine power and knowledge 
are a very valuable addition to that evidence of God's 
^existence and government which arises from the order 
of nature^ and serve to vindicate and confirm it. 

S. Miracles are a remedy against the evil of idola- 
try, as well as that of atheism. In the opinion of 
idolaters themselves, these works are a demonstration 
of a divine power *. And when they are performed 
in the name of Jehovah, under the character of the 
only living and true God, in direct opposition to all 
the claims of idolatry ; they equally establish the di- 
vinity of Jehovah, and confute the pretensions of all 
bis rivals and opposers. The truth of his claims ne- 
cessarily infers the falsehood of theirs. Miracles beiog 
in themselves exercises of God's sovereign dominion 
over the powers of nature, which were the prin-> 
cipal gods of Paganism, and from whom the inferior 
deities were supposed to derive all their authority, 
pverturn the very foundation of the Pagan idolatry, 
and bring men to the knowledge of the true Godt« 

This 

• Acts xiv. 1 1. 

t 1 TheM. i. 9, 10. 1 Pet. I %\, I Cor. ill 3. Acta iW. IS. Mr. 
Voluire (in his Dictioimatre Piiikwophique, p. 268^) teems tQ approve 
of the philosopher, viho said that the sight of miracles ivould coik 
Ttnce him of the existence of two opposite principles,, ons- of whom 
undoes what the other had been doings. Thi& objectk>n proceeds on 
the false supposition, that miracles conttadict ordefQat the intention 
of the laws of nature: whereas they onl^ aim at an end which 
could not be answered by the regular operation of those laws ; (ai 
was shown above, p. 21.) And it h evident that, when they are 
performc4 in the name pf the tn»9 (jibi^ apd iq proof of hit sole do- 

WHjnioik 
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^ This lirgument mi^ht receive large illustraUon firom 
^ the peculiar nature ot the Scripture miracles, were this 
' ' the proper place for entering on the examination of 
- them. But we are here only showing the use of mi- 
racles in gener-al, in bearing testimony to the existence, 
unity, and providence of Grod ; and considering these 
works in'their most general view, as divine operations* 
For this reason we forbear likewise to show, that 
when miracles are in their own nature displays of the 
beneficence and rectitude of the divine Being, in- 
stances of his favour or displeasure, according to 
anen't different characters; and are likewise subser- 
vient to a scheme calculated to recover men to piety 
and virtue ; they are then a new confirmation of God's 
moral perfections and providence, such as may serve 
for the conviction of all who call them into question, 
\ and be of singular use to those who worship gods of 
K the most flagitious characters, and do it by acts of 
r wickedness suitable to their apprehended natures* 
p This the ancient Heathens did, who nevertheless were 
If recovered, by such miracles as are here described, 
i to the knowledge and adoration of the Holy One of 
Israel. 

minion over nature, or (which is the same thing in effect) in proof 
of a mission from him, under the character of the sole author and 
sovetcign of the world, and are not (as they never can be] controlled 
by opposite miracles ; instead of establishing, they directly conf^t9 
the doctrine of two or more rival deities. Accordingly the miracles 
of the Jewish and Christian revelations were the means of converting 
men from polytheism to the faith and worship of the true God. By 
him (Christ) ye believe is God^ that raised him from the dead^ eind gav9 
him glory, that your faith and hope might be in Gud, 1 Pet. i. SI. 

The 
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The foregoing observations are^ I bope^ suflBciem 
to show^ that how low an opinion soever ihose may 
entertain of miracles, who wilt not allow them to be 
the immediate operation of God ; yet when considered 
in this their true light, their use, importance and 
necessity in introducing and establishing anewrevelsh 
tion, are clearly discerned ; and that, while they give 
authority to a prophet to reveal the divine will to man- 
kind, they bear a striking testimony to the existence 
and providence of God, and are highly useful, if not 
necessary, for the conviction of mankind when sunk 
into atheism and idolatry. They have actually an- 
swered this end, when all the works o£ nature failed 
of their effect. I would only observe further, 

VIII. That the evidence of miracles (whether of 
power or knowledge) is the fittest to accompany a 
standing revelation ; because it is not confined to one 
age or nation, but may be extended over the whole 
globe, and conveyed to the ntojst distant generations. 
iMiracles of power carry instant conviction, procure 
present credit to a prophet, and must make a very 
peculiar impression on the spectators. Nevertheless, 
their use is not confined to them ;, for they may be ss 
credible in themselves, so strongly attested, so faith- 
fully recorded, and so necessarily connected with 
other subsequent facts, not to be disputed, nor ac« 
counted for in a natural way, as to leave no room for 
those to doubt of their reality, who had not the ad- 
vantage of seeing them performed. With respect to 
miracles of knowledge; they serve in some instances 
for immediate use, particularly the discoveries of di- 
stant 
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slant and hidden transactions^ and of the secrets of the 
human heart. There are other instances of superna- 
tural knowledge^ the predictions of future events, 
which are designed to carry conviction in some di- 
stant period. The distances between the delivery of 
the prophecies and their accomplishment may be very 
different : some prophecies may receive a speedy com- 
pletion; others may be gradually accomplishing 
through many succef:ding ages^ to the very end of 
time; and hereby furnish evidence to the world through 
all these different periods. Such prophecies are a 
standing and perpetual evidence of the mission of a 
prophet ; always lying open to the view and examina- 
tion of the world. They give credibility to the history 
of his other miracles, being themselves one species of 
miracles, such as necessarily argue a special divine in- 
terposition. And the evidence arising from them, in« 
stead of being diminished, wilt be increased by their 
distance from the time of their delivery, as the events 
foretold successively happen. 

From the whole of what has been offered, in this 
and the several foregoing chapters, it appears, I hope, 
that it can be no objection against the Jewish and 
Christian revelations, that they rest upon the basis of 
miracles. 



THE END. 
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